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The unclouded and tranquil close ol a long and 
successful enreer in art, literature, or science, is a 
phase of human lifo not less rare than grateful. 
Misfortune, error, or an unhappy organization, so 
often renders the development of gifted men incom¬ 
plete or morbid, that an exception to so common a 
lot deserves earnest attention. It shows that what 
arc called the infirmitios of genius arc not inevitable; 
that there is a method of exercising the intellect 
without compromising health; and that moral integ¬ 
rity may co-oxist with the boldest mental enterprise. 
I’crhups tho most illustrious instance, in modern 
limes, of an cflicicnt and genial life of scientific re- 
senreh, is that of Alexander Von Humboldt. Hisob- 
nervation was remarkable both for activity and scope. 
Ilis study of tho phenomena of the universe was 
habitual; and in the eager pursuit of a special in¬ 
quiry, he improved oven tho circumstances that 
baffled his progress. Tims, when delayed by politi¬ 
cal events from embarking on his American expedi¬ 
tion, he occupied himself in ascertaining the height 
of the central plain of Castile; when becalmed on 
soundings, he exnmincd tho weeds collected on the 
lead, to gain new light for a theory of tho coloring 
of plants; the haze that, for many hours, concealed 
from his sight the Peak of Tenoriflb, induced inge¬ 
nious speculations on tho effects of atmosphere on 
vision. Even amid tho dreary expanse of the ocean, 
this observant spirit was constantly awake, now 
analyzing the gases in the air-vessel of n flying-fish, 
now tracing the source of the phosphorescent gleams 
that shine from the gambols of a porpoise, and now 
silently watching tho effect of n new firmament on 
tho senso of wonder in his own mind. A swallow 
that alights in the rigging gives tho hint for a treat¬ 
ise on tho migration of birds; and when the shadows 
of night encompass the vessel, and clouds obscure 
tho stars, the indefatigable inquirer lingers on his 
watch to nolo " the dip of the needle.” 

Hut his investigation of nature was as universal ns 
it was constant; and it is to this quality we chiefly 
ascribo its great results. In certain departments of 
sticncc, others have accomplished more; but in tho 
discovery of truths resulting from a combination of 
all, Humboldt is pre-eminent. Ilis great distinction 
is the comprehensive viow he takes of Ilia laws and 
facts of the physical world. No naturalist ever so 
united minute observation with the ability to gene¬ 
ralize. Tho smallest trait of material form or action 
did not evade his curious eye; nnd the grandest 
hypothesis could not subdue his intelligent soul. 
Cuvier looked more extensively into comparative 
anatomy; Herschel mapped out more elaborately 


tho chart of the heavens; Davy tried, with more 
subtle and various tests, tho composition of uir; and 
Linmeus more fully nomcnclated the genera of 
plants: but over these and every other field of na¬ 
tural science, Humboldt wandered with enthusiasm. 
He represents in science the genuine eclectic. Ho 
intuitively recognized the unity of nature, and un¬ 
derstood tho relative worth of details far better than 
those who were satisfied with grasping them in an 
isolated way. Ho studied celestial phenomena with 
reference to the history, tho processes, and the con¬ 
dition of the earth, tho sea in its infiuenco upon tho 
Innd, and vegetation as connected with tho air. Ho 
sought for grenf central truths, and estimated par¬ 
ticular facts according as they led to these. Ilcnco 
both the range and the minuteness of his observa¬ 
tion. While arranging his instruments, on the top 
of a lofty mountain, to calculate its nltiludo, inclina¬ 
tion, nnd relation to other terrestrial masses, lie 
chronicles the peculiarities of a little hairy lice that 
creeps across his hand. The “ thick, cylindrical 
trunks and delicate, lace-liko foliage of tho tree- 
ferns in the humid clefts of tho Cordilleras,” are 
described by him with the same zest as the "strife 
of the liquid clement with tho sol id land.” He re¬ 
cords both the singular fact that insect-life exists in 
the tubular holes of the glacier, and the sublime ono 
that the ago of tho hills may be ascertained by “ the 
character of tho sedimentary strata (hoy have up¬ 
lifted.” Ho collected crania from aboriginal sepul¬ 
chres to aid the study of human pliysiology and 
races, ns well us rare flowers to illustrato Iwianical 
science; he examined the vast superficies of a steppe 
in Asia, as well as calculated the distance to which 
tho howling of a species of wild monkey can be 
heard; he watched tho conflict between a horse and 
the electric eel with tho same careful interest as he 
scrutinized tho trails of a fossil. Tho luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, tho roll of the Pacific waves, 
tho direction of an aerolite, tho flora and geology of 
Mexico and Liberia, volcanos and cataracts, tho in¬ 
fluence of teinpernturo, eclipses, tides, thunder 
storms, earthquakes—all. natural events and agen¬ 
cies, from the grandest to the most common, at¬ 
tracted his studious notice. His activity of mind in 
this respect has seldom been equaled; and if wo 
follow his enreer from the lime when he entered 
himself a pupil of Werner, in the mining school at 
Frcyburg, at the age of twenty-one, to his eightieth 
birthday, which occurred last autumn, we find him 
undertaking the most formidable journeys to realize 
this rare capacity nnd intense spirit for observation. 
Blessed with an excellent physical constitution, and 
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an adequate estate, heearly devoted himself to scien- 
tide research, not only with ardor, but with calm 
resolution; and, in pursuit of this object, exposed 
himself to all vicissitudes of climate, to the greatest 
privations, to years of toil and danger, with the most 
cheerful hardihood. From his first essay on the 
llusnlts of the Rhino to his Cosmos, we trace the 
results of experiment, the duta of positive know¬ 
ledge. the fruits of patient observation. Whether 
making tho Continental tour in youth, giving his 
manhood to the exploration of the American Conti¬ 
nent, or braving tho frozen regions of Siberia in his 
old ago, we find him always looking upon nature 
with the inquisitive, expectant, yet reverent eye of 
the philosopher, wearied with no minutiae, over¬ 
awed by no mystery, and baffled by no obstacle, if 
detained in a provincial town, he gathers the statis¬ 
tics of trade, population, and henlth. After a long 
day’s excursion amid tho solitudes of the desert, or 
in n rndinnl forest of tho tropics, he devotes the 
evening to arranging for preservation the specimens 
he has gathered; and when the natural resources 
of a locality have been exhausted, he turns to the 
language of its inhabitants, and, by certain philo¬ 
logical analogies, discovers their identity with some 
other and far distant race. The same assiduity 
which crowned the ornithological expeditions of 
Audubon with success, tho same insight which 
enabled Franklin to trace tho relations of electric 
phenomena, impelled and guided Humboldt through¬ 
out the realm of science. If Wordsworth has been 
justly regarded as the interpreter of tho sentiment 
of nature, Humboldt may, with equal truth, bo con¬ 
sidered the interpreter of her laws. He looked upon 
thu material universe as Shakspcare looked upon 
human life, not with tho partial glance of a selfish 
theorist, nor the careless ono oi an inconsiderate 
spectator, but with tho largo, sympathetic, keen, and 
rational vision of a man who would recognize eter¬ 
nal principles and universal laws, who would re¬ 
unite thu links of u vast chain and detect the wisdom 
conceulcd in such consummate power. 

This intense habitude of observation, by means 
of which Humboldt gathered so many important 
natural facts, opened so many avenues to discovery, 
and afforded so many invaluable hints to the whole 
scientific fraternity, yielded him chiefly materials 
for induction and reference. Ha recorded them for 
thu Ix'iicfit of the world, in elaborate works descrip¬ 
tive of the countries ho had explored as revealed by 
the light of science. But it would be unjust to his 
claims, were we to recognize him only as an indus¬ 
trious and bountiful purveyor in the realms of 
knowledge, like Sir Joseph Banks. The value of 
his researches is immeasurably enhanced by the 
reflectivo process to which lie submitted them; and 
he excelled many of his brilliant cotemporarics in 
this regard, from the fact that bis power of combi¬ 
nation equaled, if it did not surpass, that of analysis. 
Heretofore tho universe had been examined, as it 
were, piecemeal. One inquirer gave his life to 
geological examinations, another to botanical studies. 


Arago experimented on the polarization of light; 
l’ricstley made chemical discoveries; Bufion wroto 
a history of tho animal kingdom; wliile Humboldt, 
niter observiug tho phenomena and arranging the 
fuels of nature, sought, by meditation, to arrive ut 
their mutual relations and absolute significance. 

11 Truth would dimly beacon him 
From mountains rough with pines, and flit and wink 
O’er dazzling wastes of frozen snow, nnd tremble 
Into assured light in somo branching mine.” 

From the close of his juvenile education at Got¬ 
tingen, his life seems to liavo been thus divided 
between observation and study. 

“ One tyrant nim 

Absorbing all, fills up tbs interval— 

One vast, unbroken chnin of thought kept up, 
Through a career or friendly or opposed 
To its existence; life, dcuth, light, and slmde, 

The shows of the world, were bare receptacles, 

Or indices of truth, to be wrung thence.” 

His long residence in Paris, though ostensibly de¬ 
voted to tho publication of his voluminous works, 
was a period of unremilted examination of tho most 
important contributions to science found in the libra¬ 
ries and cabinets, enlivened by personal intercourse 
and correspondence with the most illustrious men 
of the age. This alternate consultation of the re¬ 
cords of scientific discovery and the acluni pheno¬ 
mena of nature—this systematic glcuning of tho 
elements of truth, and subsequent contemplation of 
their agency in physical history, led to the most 
important results. In the first place, it induced this 
earnest inquirer to recognize the limits of human 
knowledge, to avoid that fatal self-complacency 
which bars the access of new truth, and to anni¬ 
hilate the despotism of narrow prejudice. “ Na¬ 
ture,” he says, “presents itself to tho human intel¬ 
lect as a problem which cannot bo grasped, and 
whoso solution is impossible, since it requires a 
knowledge of tho combined action of all natural 
forces.” But the peculiar advantago of the method 
of Humboldt is that it gives scope and impulse to 
inquiry, by extending its horizon and regulating its 
pursuit according to a philosophical system. Tho 
riches of nature are inexhaustible, but they exist in 
wholly separate and independent forms; their pro¬ 
duction is realized by varied and mutual processes, 
and, liko human life, they aro subject to a common 
destiny. Hence, Humboldt declares that “ it is only 
by distributing phenomena into groups that we have 
been able, in the case of a fow, to discover the em¬ 
pire of certain nntural laws grand mid simple ns 
naturo herself.” In this and similar inferences, wo 
perceive the acute thinker. If the motive of this 
great apostle of natural science Was a thirst for 
knowledge, nnd tho means of his success unwearied 
observation, the instrument whereby that success 
was achieved and rendered beneficial to the world 
was his ample reasoning, his causality—the breadth 
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and clearness of his intellect. His mind could not 
rest at a barren and isolated fuel; he was not satis¬ 
fied with ascertaining the proximate enuse of a na¬ 
tural event, but arduously strovo to reconcile details 
with general effects, to infer a law from apparent 
incongruities, and to establish the true bond of con¬ 
nection between numerous dissimilar, but mutually 
related phases of the universe. In a word, Hum¬ 
boldt’s great aim was to illustrate the philosophy 
of nature. Thus he observes : ■> It is by subjecting 
isolated observations to the process of thought, and 
by combining and comparing them, that we are 
enabled to discover llto relations existing in common 
between the cliinaticdistribulion and the individuality 
of organic forms.” This comprehensive view and 
philosophical tone are characteristic of Humboldt. 
In this respect, he differs from the majority of 
writers on kindred subjects, whose books and lec¬ 
tures are almost wholly statistical, who seem to see 
everything through a single and narrow medium, 
und carry into science the exclusive and special aim 
which obtains in trade and mechanical pursuits. A 
progressive development of sciencu was the creed 
of Humboldt; and he founded his anticipations of 
tho future on his experience of the past, which indi¬ 
cates three reliuble sources of new revolutions: 
first, the effect of reason upon phenomena; second, 
events in the history of the world enlarging tho 
sphere of observation, such as steam navigation; 
und third, tho discovery of new means of perception, 
such as the telescope. His own example illus¬ 
trates tho vast efficiency of the former—" investi¬ 
gating causes and their mutual connection,” and 
uniting combination with analysis. 

l’crhaps tbo most striking instance of tho enlarge¬ 
ment undfjntcrest aflbrdcd a sphere of physical in¬ 
quiry, by such broud and thoughtful interpretation, 
is that of geography. Within the remcmbrunco of 
us all, this was one of the most dry and technical 
branches of education—a mere epitome of names 
and boundaries. When Pinkerton added some gene¬ 
ral facts relative to the natural productions, climate, 
und population of countries, and Mulle Hrun shed 
u few rays of philosophy on the statistical details of 
the subject, they were hailed as a new and enter¬ 
prising school of geographers. Hut to Humboldt and 
his eotemporarios belongs the honor of almost cre¬ 
ating the scicnco of physical geography by revealing 
the individuality of tho torrcslrial musses, the dis¬ 
position of their parts, thoir situation relatively to 
tho ruvs of tho sun, and tho consequent effect of 
climate upon animal and vegetnblo life. They show 
that Europo is characterized by its islands and the 
great indentation of its shores, and is therefore the 
first of the civilizing continents, by affording such 
facilities for intercourse, and such an arena for 
events. Asia, on the contrary, they defino as tho 
continent of the germs, being only open ni its margin 
to the ocean. Africa is closed to the ocean; and 
America lies between two great ones; hence the 
vastness of her destiny. Thus is revealed a plan 


which governs tho evolutions of history. So, too. 
in regurd to climate; the tropical has the wculth ol 
nature, and the temperate develops man. Thus Hum¬ 
boldt connects tho facts of scicnco with humanity; 
he points out tho intimato alliance between man and 
nature; and, accordingly, contemplates the aspects 
as well as tho economy of the former, uniting the 
practical with the utilitarian view, and recognizing 
tho connection between the ideal and the material 
world, and the office of imagination as well as that 
of reason in the interpretation of her mysteries. 
The latter, he declares , 11 prompts and excites dis¬ 
coveries,” and that . 11 besides the pleasure derived 
from acquired knowledge, there lurks in the mind 
of man, und tinged with a shade of sadness, an un¬ 
satisfactory longing for something boyond the pre¬ 
sent, a striving towards regions yet unknown and 
unopened.” 

Throughout his researches, Humboldt thus weds 
nature to humanity. He investigates history, litera¬ 
ture, and political economy, ns well ns strata, nebu¬ 
lae and vegetutiou; and defines the relut ion of physi¬ 
cal laws to human well-being. He unfolds the 
infiuenco of the universe, not only upon vitality, but 
the soul of man ; illustrating the effect of the skies 
of Greece in modifying the genius of that nation; of 
the sublimity of nature in exciting the devotion of 
the Hebrew psalmist; of her pioluresqito beauty in 
awakening tho skill of the artist, as exhibited in the 
landscapes of Claude, Huysdacl, and Poussin; of 
her impressiveness and sentiment, ns evolved by 
Shakspcnre and Dante, Housseau and Camocns. IIo 
pays a just Iributo to tho accuracy of tho great poets 
in their delineation of her charms, and traces the 
degree and kind of appreciation of litem manifested 
by difierent notions and eras; thus ho notices the 
remarkable fact, that “no description has been 
transmitted to us from antiquity of tho cteriml snow 
of the Alps, reddened by the evening glow or tho 
morning dawn, of the beauty of tho blue ice of 
the glaciors, or of the sublimity of Swiss nnlurid 
scenery, although statesmen and generals, with men 
of letters in their retinue, continually passed through 
Helvetia on their road to Gaul.” 

It is from such views of the relative agency of 
scientific truth upon human welfare and culture, 
that the recent association of Iter laws with moral, 
artistic, and religious discussions is derived. Tims 
ono ingonious writer illustrates the omnipresence 
of Deity by the truths of astronomy, suggesting, by 
tho rato at which light travels from the earth to the 
different stars, a microscope for time, whereby the 
succession of events is distinctly revealed at regular 
intervals. Another infers tho law of retribution 
from the limitless undulations of the nir making 
audible for evor our every word. Wo are assured, 
by a votary of the science of numbers, that muslo 
end painting give us pleasure because its final ap¬ 
peal is mado to a mathematical organ; by La Place, 
that when all tokens of nations have perished, they 
have survived in the perfection of their astronomi 
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cal observations; by a cultivator of acoustics, that 
the genius of great composers consists only in an in¬ 
telligent grouping of etherial waves; by the geolo¬ 
gist, that tho Mosaio nccount of the creation har¬ 
monizes with the physical history of the earth; by 
the reflective moralist, that tho serenity of virtue is 
as strictly derived from immutable law as the prin¬ 
ciple of grnvilntion. Tho eloquent essayist traces 
the uutlientic forms of architecture to the sliopo of 
leaves, plants, and trees, and tho polished stones of 
a beach. Agriculture is becoming a science in tho 
light of chemical philosophy, an analogy is esta¬ 
blished between tho scale of music anu the colors 
of the prism, acd many a gem of modem verse is 
poetry only buenuso it records a beautiful scientific 
truth. The calmness of the geometrician, the bril¬ 
liant combinations and analyses of the chemist, the 
grand deductions of tho geographer, the sublime 
perceptions of tho astronomer, instead of being mere 
facts of their individual consciousness, are now re¬ 
garded as eloments of universal truth intimately 
connected with tho destiny, not only of nature, but 
of tho human race. Tho system of correspondence 
held by a growing sect, accordingto which the out¬ 
ward universe is only the material type of the spi¬ 
ritual world, indicates the same tendency. This 
reconciliation between the man of soience,the lover 
of nature, and the Christian, or rather tho many 
evidences constantly afforded of a profound and 
inevitable sympathy between them, is one of the 
most hopeful signs of tho limes. It is rapidly bring¬ 
ing abstract truths into the sphere of positive demon¬ 
stration, and elevating physical facts into tho realm 
of spiritual significance. It is drawing into the 
sweetest union poetry and philosophy, proving, day 
by dny, that " truth is stranger than fiction,” and 
making vivid and conscious tho rotation between 
the seen nnd tho unseen, tho real and ideal, the 
beautiful and the true. In this auspicious and pro¬ 
gressive regeneration of science, Humboldt has been 
a hardy and attractive pioneer, and amid tho details 
of research and the precise statement of laws, has 
never failed to rccognizo in nature “ a mysterious 
communion with the lifo of man.” 

It is but recently that the just relation of scionoo 
to literature has been discovered. The one may be 
defined as the investigation of nature, and the other 
us the art of communicating truth; and thus viewed, 
it is obvious of what mutual service they are capa¬ 
ble. Men of letters have been too much disposed to 
regard scientific inquirers as materialists, and the 
Inltcr havo retorted by assigning literary pursuits to 
the visionary. The facts of science afford the rich¬ 
est suggestions, both for illustration and argument, 
in every department of literature; while the graces 
of style, and the charms of rhetoric and poetry, like 
tho downy wing attached to tho seed, carry germs 
of scientific truth far and wide, and implant them in 
a genial soil. 

It has been more fortunate for the growth thitn the 
spread of the naturalist’s acquirements, that his 
fraternity have so often been devoted to specialties, 


and for a too liberal mind there is no pedantry so 
repulsive as that of science. To one at all cogni¬ 
zant of the grandeur and mystery of nature, it is 
insupportable to listen to the complacent monologue 
of some explorer into the habits of shell-fish, or 
advocate of a theory of storms, who has selected 
from tho arcana of the universe a single phenomenon 
or object for a hobby, whereon to nourish his nar¬ 
row conceit and wear out the patience of his ac¬ 
quaintance. It is for this want of broad interpreta¬ 
tion, of noble enthusiasm, of reverent insight, thnt 
scienco has so long failed to commend itself as a 
means of universal culture. The literature of sci¬ 
enco has been chiefly written by men exclusively 
scientific, or men inadequately versed in what they 
eloquently impart; tho one sacrificing attractiveness 
to dry fact, and the other authenticity and complete¬ 
ness to elegance. St. l’icrrc, Goldsmith, Dr. Good, 
and other graceful compilers of natural history, 
however agreeable, are but superficial teachers. 
On tho other hand, the authors of manuals, text¬ 
books, and treatises, in their anxiety to present rigid 
truth, appear to scorn tho beauty with which she is 
so intimately allied. They give us formal books af 
statistics, instead of inspiring revelations. 

Men of science have too often pursued their voca¬ 
tion in a material, prosaic, and narrow spirit; they 
havo exercised the perceptive facilities and kept tho 
sympathetic in abeyance; they have dreaded the 
least play of fancy or utterance of feeling, us if it 
would inevitably impugn their reliability and tho 
dignity of their pursuit. In quite a different light 
are nature’s wondors unfolded to us by Humboldt. 
He has tho wisdom of the heart as well as of tho 
head; he is quite aware that there are other ave¬ 
nues of truth besides the senses. Ile^is equally 
alive to the poetry and the philosophy of the out¬ 
ward world. When tho light on the Inst European 
shore fades before his gaze, he melts with tho asso¬ 
ciations of home. In his retirement at Potsdam, 
when an aged man, he traces, with his indofntiguble 
pen, reminiscences ofscenory beheld in youth, with 
the enthusiasm of a poet, nnd follows, on a chart, 
tho march of the American army in Mexico, ex¬ 
plored by him years before, and indulges in tho 
noblest anticipations for the ultimalo progress of 
that degraded land, through the colonization of a 
more enlightened and vigorous race. 

11 The sight of a fan palm,” ho says, " in an old 
tower of the botanical garden at Berlin, implanted 
in my mind an irrosistiblo desire tv Snderlnko dis¬ 
tant travels.” It is this rare blending of calm ob¬ 
servation and lambent feeling which gives their 
unrivaled charm to the writings of Humboldt. He 
is not only tho devoted explorer, but the eloquent 
expositor of nature. It was his conviction that “ the 
imagination of the poet exists in the discoverer as 
well as in every other form of humnn greatness;" 
and he sought contact with the life and laws of the 
universe through instinct as wall as intelligence. 
Not only as a field of knowledge, but of sensation 
and of sentiment, Humboldt gave himself up to the 
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love and study of nature. He sought not to wrest 
every object and element into the support or an ex- 
elusive theory; he nuilhor repudiated the legacy of 
past acquirements, nor yielded them all implicit 
faith; he confined not his gaze to one vista, but 
looked abroad with a receptive mind, conscious of 
imperfect abilities, yet loyal to reason, and inspired 
with the fnilh that " belter than the seen lies hid.” 
In Buch on attitude, new glimpses were oflorded 
him; he welcomed light from whatever source, 
and gratefully accepted all occasions to extend tho 
domain of knowledge. Tho history of science iB 
the best evidence that such is the legitimate means 
of ndvoncing her empire. 

11 'Tis in the advnnce of individual minds 

That the slow crowd should ground their expectations 

Eventually to follow—as the sea 

Waits ages in its bed, tilt some one tvavo 

Out of the multitude aspires, extends 

Tho empire of the whole, some feet, perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand, which could confine 
Its fellows so long tiino; thenceforth the rest, 

Even to the inennest, hurry in at once, 

And so much is clear gained.” 

By gradual contributions of discovery, by happy 
suggestions, and, most of all, by a calholio temper 
and a sublimo patience, have her trophies been won. 
Before Nowton instinctively seized upon the law of 
gravitation, Copernicus had determined the general 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and Kepler had 
demonstrated that they moved in elliptical orbits, and 
Galileo had revealed an entire system of secondary 
planets. Chemistry has become properly a scienco 
only in recent times. By what regular gradations 
has it gone on to demonstrate that change is the life 
of nature—that “ tho tear of despair shed to-day 
(hall appear to-morrow us the rainbow of hope”— 
and that the atmosphere is " tho crndloof vegetable 
und tho coffin of animal lifo I” How many years 
elapsed between the hour Hint Franklin drew down 
the lightning with his kite, and that on which Morse 
set at work tho first electric telegraph! In every 
department of human knowledge tho same gradual 
development of truth occurs, and by the some ela¬ 
borate process of observation and subsequent patient 
exercise of thought. We are often decoived by the 
opparent suddenness of q discovery; and the life 
and labors of Humboldt teach a noblo lesson to those 
who imagine that there is any blind necessity or 
caprice of fortune in the realization of truth. Her 
acknowledged votaries all undergo their pilgrimage, 
penance, and meditative seclusion, before the veil 
is lifted from the promised land. 

It Is not unusual, in the annals of literature and 
scienco, to behold a vcncrablo author revising his 
works, adding some final evidence to the support of 
a cherished system, or toiling to gain ono more 
laurel for his wreath of famo. Benthom, who fur¬ 
nished the parliamentary reform orators with their 
best arguments, continued to the Inst to elaborate 
his favorite doctrine. The speculative tendency of 


Berkeley, oiler exhausting bis ingenuity in the de¬ 
fence of the immaterialism of the world, found vent 
in hiB old age in attempting to prove that tar-water 
is a universal spcoific. It is rare, however, to see 
the consistent and enlbusiaslio devotee of general 
science, after an arduous life of pilgrimage and Bludy, 
crowned with honor, tolerant, urbano, and content 
in spirit, unimpaired in mental or physical vigor, 
calmly survey the immense field over which ho has 
passed, converge his varied observations, and, sub¬ 
jecting them to the process of rigid induction, givu 
tho harmonious and complete result. Buch an 
achievement is the Cosmos of Humboldt. He may 
bo imagined as having prayed, at the conception of 
this enterprise, in the languugc of an ancient sage— 

11 Give me but one hour of my first energy, 

Of that invincible faith, one only hour, 

That I may cover with nn eagle glance 
The truths I huve, and spy some certain way 
To mould them, and completing them, poaseaa !” 

Philanthropic impulse, as well as scientific enthu¬ 
siasm, prompted and sustained tho unwearied labors 
of Humboldt. He is not less communicative Ilian 
inquisitive, and by associating his information with 
scenio descriptions, incidents of travel, and tho na¬ 
tural expression of sentiment, he endeavored to ren¬ 
der physical facts intelligiblo and familiar. His 
knowledge of the world and goodness of heart kept 
him from all selfish pride of attainment. He toileil 
not less constantly to diffuse than to acquire, com¬ 
pared results with other observers, and in his last 
work suggests tho uso of authentic panoramas of 
dilferent countries, with able lecturers to illustrate 
thorn, as an important aid to popular education. 
Fow men of scienco have realized such posilivo 
utility in their studios. Wo find him quoted by 
writers in every department; and it has been justly 
observed, that no journey was over undertaken with 
such complete intellectual preparation as his excur¬ 
sion to Siberia. Throughout his long life, whether 
exploring unoivilized continents, or absorbed in 
Parisian libraries and learned reunions—whether 
gleaning materials for bis cabinet, revising his writ¬ 
ten labors, alono in the desert, or tho honored func¬ 
tionary of a court—he is, at once, tho seeker and 
almoner of knowledge, quietly, yet earnestly, pur¬ 
suing a beneficent aim with healthful zeal and culm 
intelligence. Such a career lends interest and dig¬ 
nity to an epoch in which tho majority of gifted and 
active minds sought only the perishablo trophies of 
military conquest. What a period in the history of 
tho world is that which includes the life of Hum¬ 
boldt, and how serenely noblo rises his venerable 
imago above tho mob of vulgar heroes whose re¬ 
nown is associated with no lasting benefit lo man¬ 
kind ! Humboldt saw Frcdcrio the Great. With¬ 
in the circlo of his days, occurred tho French and 
American Revolutions, the riso and fall of Napo¬ 
leon, and the late European political agitations, llis 
courso was often stayed by a blockade; lie some¬ 
times made his way through armies and privateers, 
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intrigues and bailies; but, with his mind fixed on 
the sublimities of the universe, his ambition directed 
only towards useful discoverlos, his fiiith anchored 
on otornnl laws, tho roar of battle, the march of in¬ 
vaders, and the ohango of tho world's mnstors, only 
afiboted him as so ninny interruptions to his pil¬ 
grimage, or as ovonts whereby to measure that pro¬ 
gross of humanity to which his belief and sympathies 
fcrvontly clung. lie has boon called tho Napoleon 
of soionco; n title not loss oxprcssivothnn Into; but 
the victories ha achiavcd nro bloodless, the tro¬ 
phies ha won porennial, the enorgy ho exorcised 
crontivo. Like the modorn conquoror, ho scaled, 
ulinosl inaccessible heights, but it was to discovor 
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there grand and benoficcnt truths, not to convoy tho 
elements of human destruction; like him, ho braved 
ltussian snows, but it was to inveslignto the latent 
processes of tho universe, not to sacrifico thousands 
to personal ambition; and liko him, ha etrovo to 
oxlcnd and fortify an empire, but it was tho ompiro 
of knowludgo and humanity, not of ignorance aud 
tyranny. Horn tho samo year with his warlike pro¬ 
totype, ho has lived to seo his influcnco superseded, 
and to confirm Ilia deduction of soionco that all 
"radical causation” is to bo formed only in tho 
evorlusling laws of nature and principles of truth, 
and that human well-being consists in tho intelligent 
recognition and cheerful obedience of these primal 
decrees. 
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BLACKBERRYING 

BY AYNA WILMOT. 

(S<« Plait.) 


I am a child again, as I look on this pleasant pic¬ 
ture. I am far from the noisy town; fur from tho 
bustling crowd; and away among the broad open 
liuhls and shady woodlands, basket in hand, and 
heart full of joy as the heart of a singing bird. Nono 
knew bettor than I where the blackberries grow 
largest and rijiest, and nono could quicker fill to the 
brim her basket. What cared 1 for a tom apron or 
a few serutches ? What cared I if a July sun made 
my cheeks as brown as a nut? There was health 
and vigor in every vein und muscle, und joy in my 
free spirit. 

Dear childhood! To me it is pleasant, sometimes, 
to go back to that sweet season, when life was bright 
as a summer day, and hope unsaddened by disap¬ 
pointment ; when, if tears came now and then, 
they were dried up quickly in smiles. 

Lust summcrl wus in the old place where, years 
ago, as a child, I chased thu butterflies, gathered 
wild dowers, and picked berries in their season. 
Tho over-advancing step of improvement had dono 
much to removo thu old landmarks, and obliterate 
thu signs by which I could know it as tho dear spot 
where, in tho early titno of life, I sported with tho 
light-winged hours. I felt sad as 1 looked in vain 
for the spring lliut threw up its bright walurs in a 
shady grove, a little way from where the homo of 
my childhood still reared its modest front. The 


trees—fine old oaks and chestnuts—had fallen be¬ 
neath the axe of the woodman, and the sun had dried 
the spring. Tho plough had followed, and now the 
golden grain swayed there to tho caressing breeze. 
To tho eyes of tho furmer, who had ploughed tho 
ground nnd sowed tho seed, that field, all ripo for 
the hand of the reapers, was a pleasant sight. But 
lieyond that field was a pleasanter sight for me. It 
was a little dell, along which meandered a quiet 
stream as in years gone by; so quiot tltal the softly 
gliding waters gave not so much as an answering 
sigh to the wooing zephyrs that came down aud 
kissed its glossy surface. How many a basket of 
blackberries, largo, sweet, and luscious, had this 
spot yielded me; and there were the thick, tangled 
bushes still, loaded with fruit as when I was a child. 
So little chungo had taken place, that it seemed as 
if a month had not intervened since, a merry-hearted 
litllo girl, I was here with my playmates. 

Nothing has ever carried me back so renlizingly 
to life's early spring-time as that visit to the shady 
dell, in and around which tho blackberry bushes 
grew so thick that a rabbit could hardly make his 
way between them. And when I letl the spot with 
a basket of fruit, scratched hands, and dress torn in 
a dozen places, my heart was full of old emotions— 
I was, in fact, n ohild again. 
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COUNTRY BOARDING. 


ST T. 9. ARTHUR. 


PART II. 

TRYING THE EXPERIMENT. 

It was a happy day in tho house when Mr. Jen¬ 
kins made known Iho fncl (hut ho had secured sum¬ 
mer boarding with farmer Crabtree; for overy mind, 
natural enough to think, was filled with pleasant 
anticipations. Dick and Tom were almost wild 
with delight, and Mrs. Jenkins felt so excited about 
the matter that she hardly know what to do with 
herself. 

“How much wo shall enjoy tho summer!” said 
iho latter, over and ovor again. “What a chnngo 
from hot, swollering walls to cool and pleasant 
woods and fields! From tho stifling, stagnant air 
of a crowded city to a pure and breezy atmosphere! 
And, then, I shall feel so relieved about the chil¬ 
dren. Tom and Dick will have a free range." 

“ Abovo all,” would remark Iho husband, “ wo 
shall secure health, tliut greatest of all blessings." 

Here was tho broadest resting-place for Mr. Jen¬ 


kins, ns his thoughts went on towards tho untried 
future—the future of country boarding. That some¬ 
body would be disappointed, he had serious misgiv¬ 
ings; but health would compensate for any draw¬ 
backs to personal comfort which might happen to 
arise; and that such drawbacks would come, ho 
felt too well assured, as tho imago of that little 
houso and its little rooms stood forth distinctly 
before the oyes of his mind. 

Well, in duo time Iho family of Mr. Jenkins was 
rendy for its summer migration. Carpels hud been 
taken up and packed away in tobacco, little valu¬ 
ables distributed, for safe keeping, among friends 
not so forlunalo as themselves in being ablo to 
escapo from tho city, end all the varied accessary 
arrangements for leaving tho town house completed. 
Tho superintendence of all this, with o great part 
of tho actual labor, fell upon Mrs. Jenkins, who 
was, by tho limo everything was ready for tho 
move, so completely worn down with fatigue that 
she could hardly stand. 
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It was late in the afternoon of one of the hottest 
and most oppressive days of the season, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins, a domestic, and four children 
(Dick and Tom had gone out in the morning in a 
furniture wagon, by which hud been sent trunks of 
clothing and a few articles of furniture), took their 
seats in a carriage and started for their summer 
retreat. 

11 Oh, how my head does ache !” said Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins, placing her hand upon her forehead. u It has 
ached all day as if it would burst. I really feel 
sick.” 

“You have over* fatigued yourself. The day has 
been excessively hot, and you have worked too 
hard. But a season of rest and renovation is before 
you.” 

“ And thankful I am for it. How glad I shall feel 
when I can lay my head upon my pillow to*night, 
far away from the heal and noise, und sliding airs 
of the city!” 

The carriage was moving on briskly, and it was 
not long before they were over the bridge und be¬ 
yond West Philadelphia, with the country all around 

them. 

“IIow beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, as 
they passed oue of the neatest and most highly im¬ 
proved places on the road. 

11 It is, indeed, very bountiful,” returned Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, half sighing as lie spoke; for, in strong con¬ 
trast, coinc tip in his imagination the really unim¬ 
proved, comfortless, and uninviting domicil of 
farmer Crabtree, and ho felt that in the mind of 
Mrs. Jenkins were types and shadows of Ihings 
in country life not to l>e realized. 

“ Beautiful! very beautiful!” canto from the lips 
of Mrs. Jenkins, ns one handsomely improved resi¬ 
dence after another was passed. “IIow much I 
shall enjoy myself!” she would add,every nowand 

then. “ I always liked the country.” 

After turning ofl" from the main road, Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins censed her admiring remarks and leaned bnek 
in the carringe. They had ridden about half a mile 
further, and were near the old cherry tree pointed 
out to Mr. Jenkins on his first visit to that neighbor¬ 
hood, when the lady said, as she glanced from the 
carriage window— 

“ That’s a mean-looking place.” 

The eyes of Mr. Jenkins followed the direction 
taken by those of his wile, and rested on the not 
very attractive residence of farmer Crabtree. Even 
loss attractive than before did it now appear in his 
eyes. He did not reply to his wife’s remark ; for 
ho could not find it in his heart to tell her the truth; 
and yet the truth must come, and that right speedily. 

“ Turn off here,” said Mr. Jenkins to the driver, 
ns they reached the old cherry treo. 

“ That isn’t the place !” came, in a quick voice 
of surprise and disappointment, from the lips of Mrs. 
Jenkins, as she leaned from tho carringe window, 
and took in, at a glance, all tho beauties of the farm 
house. 

“ Yes ; this is tho place!” returned Mr. Jenkins, 


with assumed cheerfulness. “ You have tho worst 
view from this point,” he added, in a tone of 
apology. 

Mrs. Jenkins made no further remark, but sank 
back in the carriage, while a shadow cuinc stealing 
over her face. 

“How my head docs ache!” she murmured, a 
few minutes afterwards. 

Arrived at lust, tho family descended from the 
carriage, and wero received by Mr. and Mrs, Crab¬ 
tree with nil duo formality. Poor Mrs. Jenkin* 
tried to be cheerful and look pleased. But it wit* 
a vain effort. She was really hick—sick, ns well 
from disappointment ns from exhaust ion und fatigue. 
And this was the nice farm house where she who in 
spend the summer so delightfully ! 

“Will you show me our room?’’ asked Airs. 
Jenkins, soon after their entrance. 

Mrs. Crabtree conducted her to ihe room which 
had been duly set apart as the one she was to oc¬ 
cupy with her husband, and, us she entered it, 
remarked— 

“I think you will find it very comfortable here, 
ma’am. This is our spare room.” 

The eyes of Mrs. Jenkins were thrown around 
Ihe apartment eagerly. 

“ It ’s very small,” was her only remark. 

“We think it quite a sizeable room,” returned 
Mrs. Crabtree, in a voice that showed a slight 
movement of displeasure. 

“Will you ask my husband to como up?” said 
Mrs Jenkins. 

“ Certainly, ma’am.” And Mrs. Crabtree left 
the room. 

When Mr. Jenkins entered the chamber, he found 
his wife silting near one of the windows with her 
bonnet still on. 

“Can’t thoygive us a larger room than this?” 
she asked. 

“ No, my dear. It’s tho lurgest chamber in the 
house,” replied Mr. Jenkins. 

“ We can never breatho in a closet like this. I 
feel sufTocaled already. How close and impure the. 
air is!” 

Mr. Jenkins raised two of tho windows that wore 
closed. 

“ Bag carpet! Ugh ! I never could bear rag 
carpets!” now muttered Mrs. Jenkins, as she cast 
; her eyes upon the floor. Then she looked towards 
; the narrow, mountain-like bed, and, instantly rising, 
; threw herself upon it, jinking, as she did so, iodiu 
; two feet among tho feathers. 

► “A feather bed, ns I live! Goodness! I can 
1 never sleep on that.” 

i “We ’ll tell them to give us a mattress,” said 
! Mr. Jenkins, calmly. 

“Ten chances to one if they have such a thing in 
I the house,” replied Mrs. Jenkins. 

| And so it proved ; for the chances were all against 
the mattress. 

! “ Oh dear! oh dear!” murmured poor Mrs. Jon- 

! kins. “If this is one of the pleasures of country 
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boarding, and there are to bo many more of the 
tamo kind, wo will have a dolightful time of it.” 

“ Wo ’re hore now, and must try and make the 
best we can of it,” replied Mr. Jenkins. “You 
will soon get used to little inconveniences. Health, 
pure air, nnd a free range for the children are the 
tnnin things. Wo cannot expect all the comforts 
and elegancios of a city residence.” 

Mrs. Jenkins sighed. For a little while longer, 
she remained half irresolute. She was seriously 
considering tho propriety of going back forthwith to 
the city. Then sho quietly laid aside her bonnet, 
and began to make preparations to remain. Nearly 
her first act was to go to the washstand for the 
purpose of laving her hands end face in cool water, 
llut the pitcher was empty. No, not oxactly empty; 
for in the bottom lay a dead bird, from which came 
a strong decaying odor as she lifted tho pitcher from 
its plnco in the basin. 

“ Nico preparations for bonrders,” said tho lady, 
fretfully, “ and a pleasant earnest of things to come. 
1 wish you would go down and tell Hannah to bring 
up Mary nnd Edward.” 

Mr. Jenkins did as desired. From that time until 
tea was ready, Mrs. Jenkins was busy with the 
children nnd olhor little matters of preparation. 
During this period Tom and Dick had come in with 
red, sunburnt faces, and clothes soiled to an extent 
that almost agonized the mother, who was a woman, 
bo it known, who had 11 an eye for dirt.” They 
had found a running stream near by, and also a good 
sized pond. Between damming the stream and 
sailing on old planks on the pond, they had managed 
to pass a delightful day at the expense of a good 
deal of suffering on the part of their clothes. 

At tea time, Mrs. Crabtree looked grave. Ilor 
first impressions in regard to Mrs. Jenkins were not 
good. Mrs. Jenkins was quite as favorably im¬ 
pressed in regard to herself. 

“Have you a mattress?” asked Mrs. Jenkins, 
while thoy yet sat at the tea-table. 

“A mattress!” Mrs. Crabtree did not compre¬ 
hend the meaning of the question. 

“ Yes. I never sleep on a feather bed.” 

"Oh I A mattress I No, ma’am. Wo haven’t 
a mattress. But you ’ll find that a very nice, com¬ 
fortable bed. It has in it over seventy pounds of 
tho very best feathers.” 

“I would die before morning!” said Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins, with little effort to hide her feelings. “I will 
thank you to have the bqd removed, and we will 
sleep on tho sacking to-night. To-morrow we can 
have a mattress brought out.” 

“ There is no sacking-bottom to the bed,” replied 
Mrs. Crabtree. “ It is corded.” 

“Corded!” 

" Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Oh dear! Then what shall wo do ? I’d rather 
sleep on the floor than on that feather bed.” 

“ It’s a good, clean feather bed, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Crabtree, an indignant flush in her face and an 
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; indignant tone m her voice. Sho did not yet fully 
| comprehend tho objection of Mrs. Jenkins. 

“ We do not in the least doubt that,” said Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, who saw that thoir landlady’s mind was some¬ 
what in the dark. “ The feather bed is all that one 
could desire; but we never sleep on anything but 
a mattress, winter or summer. Perhaps you havo 
a straw bed?” 

“ Oh yes. There’s a good straw one under the 
feather bed.” 

“Just the thing!” replied Mr. Jenkins. “Take 
away the feather bed, and we'll do very well.'' 

So that difficulty was soltlcd. 

Tho night that followed proved to be a most sultry 
one. The youngest child lay in a crib beside the 
bed, on which reclined—we will not say slept—Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins, with another child. On lire side 
next the crib were two windows; but neither of 
them could bo left open, bccauso the crib was not 
three feet from them, and what little air wus stir¬ 
ring cumo from that quarter, nnd it was not safe to 
let it blow on little Mary, who was subject to.iroup. 
Into tho other two windowp, at the foot of tbs bed, 
which wore partly raised, camo not a breath to fan 
into something like living motion the sluggish air 
of tho chamber. 

Not for years bad Mrs. Jenkins slept without a 
light in her chamber. But sho was doomed to make 
tho experiment on this occasion. Such a thing as 
an oil lamp there was not in tho house. A long tal¬ 
low candlo was lit on retiring to bed, with the hope 
that it would burn nil night. Twice had Mr. Jen¬ 
kins been roused by his wife from a transient doze; 
once to snuff this candle, and onco to remove a frag¬ 
ment of wick that was causing it to “ gutter” at u 
most alarming rate. 

“ I wish you would see wlmt o’clock it is,” said 
tho restless lady, arousing her husband for the third 
time. “ It can’t bo long from morning.” 

“ It’s just one o’clock,” replied Mr. Jenkins, as 
ho brought his watch near to tho candle. 

“ Only one o’clock! It will never be daylight!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins. 

“ Try and get to sleep,” said Mr. Jenkins 

“Sleep! There isn’t a wink of sleep in me. 
There! What is that?” 

Mrs. Jenkins raised horsolf up as a bird flaw in at 
tho window, and commenced darting about tho room. 

“It’s a bat. Take care!” replied Mr. Jenkins. 
“ Don’t lot it fall on your head. Thoy bite terribly.” 

This was enough to cause Mrs. Jenkins to drop 
down as if shot, and bury her face in the clothes. 
Mr. Jenkins lay for a minute or two, watching the 
bird as it flow about the room. Then rising, he 
tried to drivo it out. While engaged in this inte¬ 
resting employment, the bat darted against the can¬ 
dle, and instantly the room was in darkness. Here 
was a dilemma! There were no matches at band, 
and Mrs. Jenkins was afraid to let her husband go 
down stairs to rc-light the candlo. To add to the 
perplexity of tho moment, little Mary awoke and 
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commenced crying for a drink of water. Feeling 
his way in the dark, Mr. Jenkins succeeded in find¬ 
ing the pitcher, and, after a further search of nearly 
a minute, made out to turn up a tumbler. Twice, 
during the time occupied in this effort, the bat swept 
so close to his face that its wings brushed his cheek. 

At length, a glass of water was brought to the child’s 
lips, and she ceased crying and commenced drink¬ 
ing. But only a mouthful or two had been taken, 
ere she pushed the glass away and spouted the 
water from her mouth, saying that there was some¬ 
thing in the water. Eyes being of no use under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Jenkins thrust her fingers into 
the tumbler, and found, to her horror, as many ns 
two or three bugs therein, about the size of grains 
of coffee. 

" Oh mercy!" she exclaimed, “ Mary has swal¬ 
lowed a bug as sure as the world! The tumbler is 
full of them.” 

At this Mnry began to cry afresh—the words of 
her mother hud frightened her—and she continued 
to cry for the next hour. That was a night long to 
be remembered by Air. and Mrs. Jenkins. It seemed 
to them as if dnylight would never come. Dripping 
with perspiration, und almost suffocated in the dark, 
close, sultry air, they lay murmuring over their dis¬ 
comfort until morning. As for Mrs. Jenkins, sho 
declared, unequivocally, she would not remain in 
that place a day longer. But, alter the sun had 
arisen, a sober consultation was held; in which all 
the pros and cons were fully discussed. The result 
was a decision to remain a week or two at least, 
and give the place a trial. But, in order to do this, 
it was determined that Air. Jenkins should send out 
on that very duv, n mattress, gauze frames for the 
window to keep out bats and bugs at night, oil for a 
lamp, matches, and soino dozen other articles that 
were now seen to be indispensable. 

At breakfast time tho family met at the table in 
the small dining-room. Bread and butter, fried ba¬ 
con and coffee, composed tho meal. Air. Crabtrco 
was absent; he had started for the city with his mar- j 
keting before daylight, taking with him all the fresh- 
laid eggs and new-made butter, which wero to bo 
served to a boarding-house with which ho had a 
contract for tho supply of these articles. Tho butter 
on the tahlo was scarcely eatable; at which Air. and 
Airs. Jenkins somewhat wondered. As for tho 
coflee, it was poor, watery sluif, and the “ cream” 
with which Airs. Crabtree sought to improve its 
quality was nothing more nor less than skim-milk. 

The meal passed in silence, and then Mr. Jenkins 
started for the city. lie had to walk half a milo in 
order to meet tho stage. In the afternoon, having 
sent out tho mattress and other things needed for 
their comfort, ho led in the stage. 

There were heavy masses of clouds in tho west, 
which Air. Jenkins did not observe until after leaving 
the city. He did not, therefore, provide himself 
with an umbrella. Blacker and blacker grew theso 
clouds, and by the timo he had to leave the stage 
they had curtained the whole heavens. Air. Jen¬ 


kins, fearful of being caught in a summer shower, 
hurried on his way, but he had not gone half the 
distance from the turnpike to Air. Crabtree’s, before 
down came the rain in a perfect torrent. He sought 
the shelter of a tree, after getting Boaked to the skin, 
and stood there for a whole hour. But still it rained 
on, while the lightning flashed vividly and the thun¬ 
der rolled with an almost incessant jar. At last, 
beginning to feel chilled in his wet garments, Mr. 
Jenkins concluded that it would be best for him to 
get home; so off he started, in the face of tho driving 
storm, along a road now ankle deep in somo places 
with mud. 

On arriving at the house, Nero, who cither did 
not know him, or affected ignorance on tho subject, 
mado a dash at him, as on a former occasion, and 
this lime got a good mouthful out of his pantaloons 
before he was called off by farmer Crnbtrce, who 
gavo the dog a sound thrashing for his over-watch- 
fulness. For this Air. Jenkins was not forgiven by 
Nero, who rarely ever suffered him to get peaceably 
into the house on his daily return from the city. 

That night was a more comfortable one for Mr. 
and Airs. Jenkins, as tho storm cooled the atmo¬ 
sphere, and they had belter sleeping arrangements 
than at first. But, on the next morning, Air. Jenkins 
found himself suffering from an attack of rheuma¬ 
tism, an old friend of his for whom he had no very 
particular regard. 

It took over a week for the family of Mr. Jenkins 
to get sufficiently well acquainted with things around 
them to understand exactly their true position. By 
this time they had seen a little deeper into the eco¬ 
nomical arrangements of the Crabtrees; but not deep 
enough to enable them to comprehend why, being in 
the country, and on a farm, they should have so few 
of the luxuries confidently anticipated. But on this 
bend they were in due time enlightened. 

“ I know tho reason," said Tom, tho oldest boy, 
to his mother, after they had been in the country 
about two weeks, 11 why we never have good 
butter.” 

" Well, what is tho reason ?” asked Mrs. Jenkins. 

“ They send it all to mnrkct.” 

>' Not all. Somo is kept back for tho family.” 

<* Indeed, then, and not a pound is kept back,” 
said Tom. “ Air. Crubtrco takes all they make to 
town and sells it for thirty-five cents, and then buys 
butter for us at a quarter. Airs. Crabtree says it’s 
good enough for boarders.” 

11 How do you know ?” inquired Mrs. Jenkins. 

" I heard her sny so.” 

“ Are you certain ?” 

“ Indeed I am. And nil the fresh eggs are taken 
to market, too. The fact is, they take everything 
to market. You know the two nice pears I brought 
you tho other day. Well, Mr. Crabtrco scolded 
Dick and me like everything because we knocked 
some of them from tho tree, and said it was no better 
than stealing. Yesterday he stripped tho tree, sad 
to-day all tho fruit was taken to market. It 'a too 
bad. 1 don’t like it at all. I thought when I came 
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to the country I'd got plenty of fruit; but 1 'vo 
hardly hud u tusla." 

When Mr. Jenkins came hnme that evening, his 
wife was ublc to enlighten him on the subject of bad 
butter. 

« Can this really bo true ?” asked thnt gentleman, 
in nn incredulous lono of voice. “ Send thoir good 
butter to market nnd buy bad for us, when wo are 
pitying them twculy-fivo dollars a week? I'll see 
about that.” 

On the next morning, at brenkfnsl limo, Mr. Jen¬ 
kins said, niter lasting the butter, und then replacing 
the siuull portion ho had taken upon the butter- 
plate— 

“ The fact is, Mr. Crabtree, I can't eat your butter. 
You must have vory bnd grass, very bad cows, or 
else bo vory bud butter mnkers.” 

Tlte faces of both Mr. anil Mrs. Crnbtrco colored 
at this unexpected remark. They hud good grass, 
good cows, and were good bailor milkers, and llioy 
knew it; the allegation of Mr. Jenkins, therefore, 
touched them to the quick. 

“This isn’t our bailor," was stammered out in 
some confusion by Mrs. Crabtree. 

“ Not your butler I" exclaimed Mr. Jenkins, in 
affected surprise. " Oh! I wus not awaro of that. 
Pray, thun, let us have a lasto of yours, for this is 
cxccrablo stiilf." 

Mrs. Crnbtrco could do no loss than order a print 
of her nice yellow butter to be brought upon llio 
tublo. 

“Ah! that is butter!" said Mr. Jenkins, as he 
tasted it. 

Tho way nearly o pound print disappeared was 
distressing to the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Crabtree. 

After breakfast, Jenkins took the furmer aside. 

“ Mr. Crabtree," said ho, " how is it that you 
havo been giving us such miserablo butler, when 
your own is of good quality ? I don't understand it.” 

“ All my butter is engagud in the city,” replied 
the farmer. 

“It is?" 

“Yes, sir; and I must serve my customers." 

“ And all your eggs, too?” 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ So I had begun to think, not having seen a fresh 
egg on tho table since I have been boro. All your 
cream is made into buttor?" 

“ It is.” 

“ I now understand why our cofleo is so poor. 
Well, Mr. Crabtree, all I havo to say is, there "will 
have to bo an immediate reform, or you will lose 
twenty-flvo dollars a week. Perhaps it pays you 
bo'ter to sell your butter and eggs than to feed them 


to your boarders. It so, go on with your Bystem, 
and we will go back to the city. We pay you for 
the bust of everything, and the best wo must have. 
So now you understand me.” 

Thure was, of course, quite a buzzing in the Crab¬ 
tree hive. Hut, when the farmer and his wife made 
u calculation of loss and gain on the butler-selliug 
and butler-feeding operations, they wisely concluded 
to adopt the latter system. 

Alter lliul the Jenkinses fared a little belter. Still 
as to real comfort thoy had nothing of tho arlielo. 
In tho day timo, the sun poured his rays all around 
tho little, unprotected farm-liouso, keeping Mrs. 
Jenkins und tho younger children in doors or confined 
to a narrow range without, and night shut them up 
in small, close rooms, where it seemed almost im¬ 
possible to breathe. Onco or twice every week, 
Air. Jenkins missed the stage and hud to walk in the 
hut sun to West Philadelphia for an omnibus. And 
every now and then he was drenched with rain in 
going from the stngo to the furm-house. Dick and 
Tom were uboul tho only ones who really enjoyed 
themselves, and thoy managed every day to get llicir 
clothes ill a condition that completely horrified their 
mother. 

Until tho latter part of August, this country com¬ 
fort was endured, when, on returning from the city 
one evening, Mr. Jenkins found two of tho children, 
Dick and Alary, quite sick. They had considerable 
fever, and Dick was a littlo out of his head. About 
a iniio away lived a doctor who was summoned im¬ 
mediately. 

“ What do you think ails them ?” asked Airs. 
Jenkins, alter the doctor had examined the children. 

“They have intermittent (ever, I presume," re¬ 
plied the physicinn. 

“ Intermittent fever'.” ejaculated Mrs. Jenkins. 

“Intermittent fever'.” said tho father. 

“No doubt of it. It is prevailing about here to a 
greut extent,” replied the doctor. 

“ Oh dear I" sighed Mrs. Jenkins. “ lias it come 
to this? So much for country boarding 

“ It isn’t always prudent to come into the country 
at this season," remarked the doctor. 

“ I had no idea lliul it was sickly about here,” said 
Mr. Jenkins. 

“ It is n’t ordinarily. But there is a good deal of 
intermittent and bilious fever just at this time.” 

“ Wo must go back immediately!” said Airs. Jen¬ 
kins. 

“ Yes, immediately I” added her husband. 

And so, on the next day, tho Jenkinses made a 
precipitate (light to the city, with two sick children 
j (Part Third, or the Sequel, in our next.) 
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COUNTRY BOARDING. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


PART III. 

THE SEQUEL. 

One of the holiest of August’s hot days was that 
oil which Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins returned home with 
(heir family. Their flight from the country took 
place, as did their flight from the city, Into in the 
afternoon. 

“ Thank Heaven, that experiment is over!" ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Jenkins, as the carriage in which she 
had taken her seat begun to move from the door of 
fanner Crabtree. 

“ Country boarding! Save the mark!” muttered 
Mr. Jenkins, in an under tone. 

“ Oh, how glad I shall bo to get home again with 
my poor children!” added Mrs. Jenkins. “Dear 
Mary! How sick she is! Ah me ! I'm afraid we 
shall pay dear for our experiment.” 

11 A change of air and good medical attendance 
will bring all right again, I hope," remarked Mr. 
Jenkins. 

“ I havo my fears,” said Mrs. Jenkins, with a 
sigh. " Mrs. Wheeler’s Milly got the chills year 
lieforo last somewhere up the Schuylkill, and was 
sick all winter. Poor little fellow! He suffered a 


great deal. Just to think that our children, who have 
always been so healthy, should get such a miserable 
disease!” 

11 If this is summer boarding,” said Mr. Jenkins, 
breaking thu silence a little while afterwards, “ save 
me from a second trial of its pleasures!” 

” Such a life as I have lived for the last six weeks! 
Gracious! What would induce mo to go over it 
again ?” remarked Mrs. Jenkins. “ Shut up from all 
society in that little den, upon which the sun poured 
down from morning till night with melting fervor, 
and deprived of almost everything made necessary 
to my comfort by habit, I have merely endured ex¬ 
istence. And then, we have all lived like heathens. 
For six weeks neither I nor the children havo seen 
inside of a church. As for Tom and Dick, they havo 
run perfectly wild, and learned moro low slang, and, I 
fear, vice, from tho farm hands and boys about the 
the ncighborhotxl than they would have learned in 
the city for years.” 

Mr. Jenkins sighed at this strong array of evils 
attendant on their summer boarding experiment. 
Nor had lie escaped without somo pretty serious 
inroads upon his personal comfort, to say nothing of 
the return of his old friend the rheumatism, brought 
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back by more than one drenching in a thunder 
shower. Quite as glad waa he as his wife to quit 
the scene of their rural felicity. 

“ Oh! this is delightful!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, 
silting down near an open window m a large, airy 
chamber soon alter arriving at home. Hot as the 
day had been, and sultry as the atmosphere still re¬ 
mained, there was yet a cool draft of air passing 
through the chambers, in one of which Mrs. Jenkins 
was seated. “ How foolish we were to give up real 
comfort liko this!” she added. 

11 And for what?” said her husband. 

11 Yes, and for what ? You may well ask that 
question." 

“ Oh, Mrs. Jenkins!” cried the nurse at this mo¬ 
ment, in a voice of alarm, "what is the matter 
with Mary?” 

Mary’s chill had come oa just as the family was 
leuving farmer Crabtree’s. It was more violent than 
the preceding ones, and was succeeded by a very 
high fever, which commenced rising before they 
readied the city. 

The startling words of the nurse caused Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins to go hurriedly into the adjoining chamber, 
where Mary lay upon a bed. 

“ What is tho matter ?” she asked anxiously. 

•'Ob, Mrs. Jenkins! See how she looks!” said 
tho nurse. " Hor eyes are set, and she keeps twisting 
her faco and working hor body so strangely!” 

"Oh, mercy! Mr. Jenkins! Run for the doctor, 
quickly! What is the matter?” 

Mr. Jenkins, who had hurried in after his wifo, 
exclaimed, as soon as ho looked at the child— 

" Bless me! She’s in convulsions !” 

"Convulsions! Oh, dear! What shall we do? 
Oh, Mr. Jenkins, run, run for tho doctor!” 

And the frightened mother, who had never seen a 
child in convulsions, wrung her hands like one dis¬ 
tracted. 

"Get her into a hot bath as quickly as possible,” 
said Mr. Jenkins, assuming a calm exterior, although 
ho felt much alarmed, " and i will go for the doctor. 
Make the water as hot as your hand can bear it, and 
keep her in for a good while. I will be back very 
soon ” 

And saying this, Mr. Jenkins hurried away. A 
quarter of an hour elapsed before he returned with 
a physician; and full three hours passed ere the 
dreadful spasms that convulsed the frame of the 
child subsided. 

On the next day, the chill returned, succeeded by 
another raging fever. With an anxious heart did the 
mother sit by Mary’s bedside, hour after hour watch¬ 
ing eagerly the little suHbrer's faoo, and trembling 
all the wbilo lest there should be another return of 
convulsions. Happily, there was no recurrence of 
these frightful symptoms; but the poor child’s sys¬ 
tem was so shocked by the first attack that she re¬ 
mained in a partial stupor for two or llireo days, 
giving rise to the fear that her brain had received 
somo permanent injury. This, however, was not 
the case. Still, the fever held on with a clinging 


tenacity that for a time defied all the efforts of medi¬ 
cine. Week after week, both in the case of Dick and 
Mary, there was a daily return of the chill and fever, 
until the natural strength of good constitutions began 
to fail under the pressure of disease and the debili¬ 
tating effects of strong and active remedies. 

Frost, to long and anxiously looked for, as having 
power to break the chills, came; but the only differ¬ 
ence in the state of the young sufferers was that a 
tertian ague took the place of daily chills and fevers. 
This continued until Christmas, wheu, with a feel¬ 
ing of thankfulness that they could not express, the 
parents saw the fever leave their children. But 
troublesomo consequences remained. Poor little 
Mary was swollen around her waist to a third be¬ 
yond her usual size; and the doctor gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins the not very consoling information, that 
one or two years might pass before she was entirely 
recovered from tho bad effects that too often follow 
attacks of ague and fever. Moreover, both she and 
Dick would bo liable to a return of tho diseaso in the 
ensuing fall. 

Alone with the children did not rest the evil con¬ 
sequences of this country boarding experiment. 
Rheuraatio twitches, aches, nad pains, tho result of 
sundry exposures to drenching rains, took a more 
serious character in the case of Mr. Jenkins as cold 
weather mado its approaches; and bofore winter was 
fairly over he bad to take his place in his chamber, 
and endure the pangs of a four weeks’ visitation of 
inflammatory rheumatism. 

"Are you going to tho country this summer?” 
said a friend to Mr. Jenkins, early in June last. 

" For what ?’’ asked Jenkins, rather tartly. 

" Why, for comfort.” 

" Comfort!” 

" Yes. For comfort during the hot months.” 

"Are you going?” asked Jenkins. 

" Yes. I engaged a place at a snug little farm¬ 
house yesterday.” 

" Hope you may find more comfort than we did 
last year,” said Jenkins. 

"Ain’t you going?” 

"Not we. One season cured us of our country 
boarding aspirations; and you will bo cured ere 
September, if you get as snugly fixed as we were at 
farmer Crabtree's.” 

» Crabtree’s! There’s where we are going,” said 
tbe friend. 

" Is it, indeed I Well, all I can say is that you’d 
better stay at home.” 

At this, the friend had a dozen or more questions 
to ask; and Mr. Jenkins was in no way choice of 
his words in answering them. We have only to 
add that farmer Crabtree was not successful in fill¬ 
ing his housa with boarders last summer. 

Of course, all who go into the country are not so 
thoroughly disappointed as were Mr. and Mrs. Jen¬ 
kins; though few are forlunato enough to realize 
their pleasant anticipations. Going away from homo 
for comfort, either in summer or winter, is not the 
most certain way of securing the object desired. 
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DEATH AMONG THE FLOWERS. 

BY SMMA. 


Gentle render, hast thou known tho sorrow 
which clouds, and for over, that light which walked 
ns a " pillar” before the darkness of thy childhood's 
steps? Has Ilia tender hand which culled for thee 
tho early blossoms, and strewed thorn along thy 
pathway, been sought and found wanting in the re¬ 
turn of the wurtn pressure, and has tho cold damp 
of death mingled with thy hot tears as thou hast 
fondly hoped to restore vigor to its still' and chilling 
grasp? Has thy heavy steps followed those dear 
remains to tho narrow house appointed for all tho 
living? And hast thou known tho desolation that 
awaits tho mourner’s return to fumiliar rooms, 
whero every object excites somo recollection, and 
calls back, with fond associations, tho form of the 
departed? If thou art that one, then hast thou 
known, for a season, tho withering of every green 
leaf. What matters it if years, with their cares, 
havo loft their tracery in silver lines over thy palo 
brow, and liopo found her grave in every furrow, 
docs not the memory of a mother’s love, ns thou 
(urncst back tho curtain of life, float ever upon thy 
troubled heart as oil upon the waves? Const thou 
not, in imagination, behold tho spot where, at " the 
hour tho mother loves,” tho funtily band collected 
around the bright fireside to listen to those words 
of kind and gentle counsel as they full from lips 
pure and holy ? 

If thou art that one, then will I tell thee a tale of 
one mother’s death, and the sorrow of one homo, 
which dwelt long in the shadow of affection fled. 
Weeks had passed since the kind and prudent phy¬ 
sician warned ns that there was no hope from tho 
insidious nature of the disease that was fust ap¬ 


proaching the citadel of tho heart. Tho loathsome 
roots of tho cancer had, liko a venomous serpent, 
wreathed its folds about those smaller streams which 
lead tothegrand avenueoflifo. Twicohadotirpulses 
stood still, as the cruel knife of tho operator bad 
nearly cut the thread of existence; yet so resigned 
and firm of purpose was tho sufTerer, that strangers 
knew not that death was lurking near. 

Early in youth, Mary Lee had bound her lot with 
her first choice; and still strong were the ties llint 
held her to earth. Willi n sympathy of thought and 
sentiment, years rolled by, and only left their record 
by genllo remembrances; and the first sorrow since 
their union delayed its coming, and life was hnppy. 
Their home, situated upon ono of thoso beautifully 
picturesque points of land which edge the North 
Kivcr’s side, was possessed of every attraction 
which taste, cultivation, and refinement could 
dosirc. 

“ An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books,” 

all that this world can give and call it bliss. With 
an “ oyo single” in the fear of the Lord, they wor¬ 
shiped the perfection of his love through all his 
works; tho grove, the meadow, the mossy rock, 
and Ihe sounds of gushing waters, spoke to each a 
11 various language.” Not a flower that grew, nor 
a bird that snug, that breathed not an anthem in 
“God’s first tcmplo.” The babe, that nestled in 
her mother’s bosom, had grown to be the companion 
of their way; and bright to ladioldors, and dear to 
many wero the lives of tho inmates of "Grove 
Side.” Tho poor rose up and called the good lady 
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blessed, and little children hung delighted upon her 
gentle accents. No coltngo so poor upon whoso 
cuscmcnt the sunbeam cf her presence had not 
lingered; no soul so depraved that had not heard the 
hope of rorgivenoss. The lanio beggar leaned long 
upon his crutch to gaze upon her gliding form, and 
the blind thought but to touch her garment. Fol¬ 
lower of the lowly Jesus, thy step was light from 
tho pressure of those blossoms which spring from 
grateful hearts, thino eye feasted upon happy coun¬ 
tenances, and thine car was gladdened with tho 
songs of joy. 

But \vhy is it that no longer doth the threshold of 
tho cottager echo thy tread ? and whither do the 
village children wend their way, and with busy 
fingers turn over the dried leaves to find tho early 
violet and tho frail flowers of spring? and why 
wear their countenances no longer the joyottssmilo ? 
and why is their step soft as they near tho homo of 
their kind benefactress? Timidly do they proffer 
the simple gift, and anxiously do they inquire, and 
sadly do they retrace their way down tho shaded 
walk to their humble homes, with the heavy tread 
that happy childhood never knew. 

Let us entc. tho bed-chamber of tho invalid. Is 
it shaded, and does it wear the gloom of sickness? 
And where is she, tho loved and leving? Surely 
no grief is here. Tho soft south wind plays among 
the lender flowers which grace the cago of the 
warbling captive, and draws forth tho fregranco 
from tho culled bronchos of choice plants. Early 
fruit fills the baskets tastefully arranged upon the 
neatly-covered table, small instruments of music and 
soft pictures deck tho room; but, still, tell mo where 
is the source of sorrow that 11 will not be comforted,” 
and where the spring of bitter anguish ? 

Tito light rest of the sleeper is not disturbed. Let 
us gaze as upon the face of the dead, for the word 
hath gone forth, and never again in health will she, 
the stricken one, go abroad to gather strength from 
the 11 gladness of nature.” Aud yet the features 
show no conflict with pain. Sweetly rests tho smilo 
around the full lip; the locks, untouched by time, 
fall in shaded curls around tho fair brow, and tho 
soft coloring of tho tasteful cap tinges slightly tho 
round check; ono arm, bare from tho shoulder, lies 
upon the polished linen, and the other is relieved by 
small frills, crimped, from the elbow. What can 
death have to do with this? It cannot bo that tho 
drend ambassador linlli signaled for thy coming; tho 
full cheek and swelling proportions show no decoy; 
thy calm eye, now opening, is clear, and beams with 
mild pleasure; and thy voico is not fuint. And yet 
we know thy duys are numbered; and the faithful 
nurse guards thee from excitement. Can it be that 
danger looks so secure? Lovingly thy hand is 
placed in mine, and words whispered speak of tho 
better land; yet the lingering of a heart Hint hath 
felt the world to be full of joy breathes from thy 
soul, and thy being is still held by strong bonds. 

Spring, that dawn of the year which brings pro¬ 


mise such as 11 cometh with the morning,” brought 
hope to the couch of the uncomplaining; and the 
words whispered to her wore, “a little longer, yet a 
little longer.” The velvet tufts of the oak, and tho 
lighter drapery of the willow, wooed tho coming of 
tho gentle invalid; and once more were the impulses 
of her kindly nature revived, as carefully, by strong 
and faithful hands, sho was borne by the river’s side, 
and through tho grovo which, by graded walks, led 
to tho littlo sanctuary where rested a few sho had 
loved and mpurned. Here was the small hillock 
that had taken the form of tho stranger, who, for a 
brief season, was the care of the hospitable family; 
the thorny rose of Scotland told his birth, and bore 
testimony to tho kind nature of Ihoso who shielded 
him until tho storm was over. Another short, 
bright littlo spot, where already the Inter spring 
blossoms were scattering their petals, told the tala 
of infant closing. 

" lies! me a little,” kindly spnko the still musical 
voico of Mary Lee. “ As with familiar words wo 
hallow our chosen homes, a few days, and you will 
coma once more, and again your eyes will shed 
tears; but let them bo softened by tho thought that 
I am enjoying tho good things that are in store for 
me. Happy, oh, how happy! have been tho days 
that God hath given me, and thou my soul’s bright 
day stnr! I go forth but a season a little in thy 
advance, to meet another bridegroom. Array mo 
meekly for his coming, and let tho Inst tenement bo 
of tho while wood, and tip tho fastenings with 
silver. Let those hands which hava administered 
to my wants bear me to this little home. I would 
not bo borne by rude, strango men.” 

In fragments like this, the last links of her pure 
life were severed; truly they were links studded 
with pure gems of enduring constancy. 

Again, and tho small carriago was conveyed 
along the graveled walks of the clustering vines 
mid bushes of the garden. It was the hour of twi¬ 
light, and tho evening dews drew from tho grapo 
blossoms that odor too sweet, but for its exceeding 
freshness; the buzz of harmless insects, the lowing 
of cattle, and tho fluttering of domestic fowls, ns 
they sought tho branches, all wore, in the dreami¬ 
ness of the hour, so placid an aspect, that wander¬ 
ing spirits might havo deemed it a fitting season 
to visit curth. The old gardener, with head un¬ 
covered, had neatly arranged those simplo and 
sweet flowers his mistress loved so well. 

11 Let us,” spoko she, " once more, under this 
broad tree, sing together tho song of Zion.” 

The voices of earnest hearts went up to Heaven’s 
throne, and the lutc-liko note of the sick was clear 
and melodious. The blossoms fell from the hand 
that held them; “ the silver cord was loosened, the 
golden bowl broken.” Tho spirit had returned to 
the God who gave it. 

So softly glided the transporting angel, we deemed 
it the sigh of the night wind, and thought not wo 
heard the farewell of the freed soul. 
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gered until I was alone in tile old forest, and there, 
on the soft turf, poured forth a prayer, and loft her, 
as it were, to " pleasant dreams.” 


We laid her in the grave she had chosen. It waa 
the brightest day of June. We could not shed the 
tear that choked our breathing, so holy, so serene 
was the remaining all of the loved and lost. I lin¬ 
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[Continued from pago 37.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 

« First, joy unto you all; and next, I think, 

We shall have wars.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

On the same day which witnessed tho departure 
of our squad of partisans from tho swamps of tho 
Ashley Cypress, Singleton, otherwiso Furness, took 
a friendly lcavo of his new acquainlance, Colonel 
Proctor, of tho British army. Wo have seen with 
how much sympathy these young men caino to¬ 
gether; and wo may add that not a single selfish 
feeling was at work, in either bosom, to impair tho 
friendship thus quickly established. Our quondam 
loyalist repeated his injunctions to his friend, to bo 
wary and patient in his encounters with his subtle 
enemy, Vaughan, whoso equal coolness and lack of 
principlo were subjects of sufficient apprehension to 
his mind. But we hnvo no need to renow his coun¬ 
sels and exhortations. It is enough, that tho friends 
separated with real feelings of sympathy and inte¬ 
rest, and that the advice of Singleton, well-meant 
and sensible, was such as Proctor premised to ob¬ 
serve and follow. Then thoy parted with n warm 
shako of tho hand; Proctor returning to “ Tho 
Oaks,” and Singleton, as loyalist captain of rifies, 
pushing over to Dorchester, where ho was to join 
the train of wagons under tho escort of Lieutenant 
Meadows, who brought him letters both from Bal¬ 
four and Williamson. Thoso from the latter were 
of a character to keep up tho ruse which had been 
agreed upon botween himself and our partisan. 
They were written to the old acquaintance of Wil¬ 
liamson in tho interior, and were ostensibly designed 
to bring them ovor to tho king’s allegiance. Wo 
may odd that they had been submitted to Balfour’s 
inspection, as a matter of policy. Williamson had 
no real notion that his loiters would ever reach their 
destination, or, if they did so, that they could ovor 
possibly help tho British cause. 

We shall not ondoavor to detail tho hourly pro¬ 
gress of the detachment and train under tho ehargo 
of Lieutenant Meadows, pursuing the well-known 
military route to Camden via Nelson’s Ferry. Thoy 
moved slowly; the events occurring were few and 
of little interest. Except at well-known plucos of 


rest, and in some few places where tho labors of a 
plantation were still imperfectly carried on with a 
few slaves, tho country seemed almost wholly 
abandoned. Singleton was rather pleased than 
otherwise to find in Lioutcnnnt Meadows a very 
sublimu specimen of the supercilious John Bull; a 
person of more decided horns than head, mulish, 
arrogant, cold, inficxiblo; one who had religiously 
imbibed, as with his mother’s milk, all the usual 
scornful prejudices of his tribe towards the provin- 
cialists, and who, accordingly, encouraged no sort 
of intimacy with the supposed captain of loyalists. 
This relieved our partisan from all that embarrass¬ 
ment which he might havo felt, with rcgnrd to his 
future operations, had the lieutenant been a good 
fellow, and bad ha shown himself disposed to fall 
into friendly intercourse. But let us hurry to tho 
event. 

It was towards tho close of the second day after 
the departure of the cavalcado from Dorchester, 
that Meadows had the first intimation of probable 
danger from an enemy. His warning, however, 
only came with tho blow, and quite too late to allow 
him either to evade tho danger or proporly to guard 
against it. Singleton had galloped olT to the front, 
and was pursuing his way entirely alone, some two 
hundred yards in advance of tho parly, lie had 
reason to anticipate that tho moment drew nigh for 
the encounter with his followers, and lie preferred 
to withdraw from close proximity with ono who 
was not only indisposed to show himself companion¬ 
able, but who might, by possibility, discover in tho 
strugglo much more of the truth than it was desir- 
ablo for our partisan—still as Furness—that ho 
should know. Tho whole train, with its escort, 
nearly equally distributed in front and rear, had en¬ 
tered a long, close, cirouitous defile in n thickly set 
forest, when Singleton was apprised, by a well- 
known whistle, that tho moment was at hand for 
the attack. Ho was, accordingly, not a whit startled 
at the wild yell and tho sharp shots with which the 
onset was begun. 

“ Marion’s men! Marion’s men! Hurrah!” was 
the slognn which startled suddenly the great echoes 
of tho wood, and caused an instant sensation, only 
short of utter confusion, in the ranks of the British 
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detachment. But Meadow?, will) all Ida faults of 
tusto anil temper, was something of a Bolilicr, and 
never lost his composure for a moment, lie hurried 
forward, with the first signul of alarm, and shouted 
to his men with a cheerful courage, while he sought 
to bring them to a olosor order and to confront the 
enemy, who wore yet scarcely to bo seen. Single- 
ton, meanwhile, wheeled about, as if suffering great¬ 
ly from surprise, yet drawing his sword, neverthe¬ 
less, and waving it about his head with the air of a 
person in very desperate circumstances. Ho was 
then distinctly seen to rush boldly upon the assail¬ 
ing Americans, who had now completely interposed 
themselves between him and the British. It will 
not need that we should follow his particular move¬ 
ments. It will bo quite as easy to conjecture them. 
Let us give our attention wholly to the affair with 
the detachment, which was short and sharp as it 
was sudden. They were assailed equally in front 
and rear. At first, as he beheld tho cavalry of tho 
partisans, and heard their bugles sounding on overy 
hand, Meadows conceived himself to bo dealing 
wholly with that description of force. lie, accord¬ 
ingly, commanded his wagons to wheel about and 
throw themselves across tho road at both extremi¬ 
ties, thus seeking to close all the avenues which 
would facilitate the charge. But ho reckoned with¬ 
out bis host. His operation was only in part suc¬ 
cessful ; since, before the movement could be fully 
mado, the troopers wore already cutting down his 
wagonors. But this was not all. Tho rangers of 
Singleton began to show themselves, darkly green, 
or in their blue uniforms, among tho trees which 
occupied tho intervals, and evory sharp crack of the 
rifle brought down itschosen victim. Meadows liirn- 
solf was already slightly wounded in his bridle-nrm, 
and, wheeling about his steed in the direction of tho 
shot, ho found himself confronted by n group just 
making their way out of cover, and darting boldly 
upon him. He clapt spurs to his steed and met the 
leader of tho assailants, who, on foot, had reached 
the open road-spaco, and was entirely withdrawn 
from the shelter of tho thicket. This person was 
no other than our epicurean friend, Lieutenant 
Porgy, who, with on audacity quite inconsistent 
with his extreme obesity, advanced with sword up¬ 
lifted to tho encounter with tho British lieutenant. 
A single clash of swords, and the better-tempered 
steel of the Englishman cut sheer through the in¬ 
ferior metal of the American, sending one half of tho 
shattered blade into tho air and descending upon the 
cheek of Porgy, inflicting a slight gash, and taking 
o(T the tip of his ear. Another blow might have 
been more fatal. Meadows had recovered from tho 
first movement, and his blade was already whirled 
aloft for tho renewal of tho stroke, when Porgy, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, shot the horse of his 
enemy through the head. The animal foil suddenly 
upon his knees, and then rolled over perfectly dead. 
The sword of Meadows struck harmlosslyupon the 
earth, he himself being pinioned to the ground by 
one of bis legs, upon which the dead animal lay. 


In this predicament, vainly endeavoring to wield 
and to use his sword, he threatened Porgy at his 
approach. Tho latter, still grasping his own broken 
weapon, which was reduced to tho hilt and some 
eight inches only of tho blade, totally undeterred by 
tho demonstration of tho Briton, rushed incontinent- 
j ly upon him, and, in a totally unexpected form of 
| attack, throw his gigantic bulk over tho body of tho 
! prostrate Meadows, whom ho completely covered. 

| Tho other struggled fiercely beneath, and, gelling 
| his sword-arm freo, made soveral desperate efforts 
; to use his weapon; but Porgy so completely be- 
I straddled him that ho succeeded only in inflicting 
: some fceblo strokes upon tho broad shoulders of tho 
; epicure, who requited them with a severe blow 
: upon the mouth with the iron hilt of his broken 
; sword. 

11 It’s no use, my fine fellow; your faith may 
| remove mountains, but your surrender only shall 
remove me. You are captive to my bowand spear. 
Halloo 1 ’nough!’ now, if you wish for mercy.” 

And, stretching himself out on evory hand, with 
arms extended and legs somowhnt raised on the 
body of the dead horse, Porgy looked down into the 
very eyes of his prisoner; his great beard, mean¬ 
while, well sprinkled with gray, lying in masses 
upon the mouth and filling the nostrils of tho Eng¬ 
lishman, who was thus in no small danger of suffo¬ 
cation. 

“Will nobody relieve mo from this elephant?” 
gasped tho half-strangled Meadows. 

“Elephant!” roared Porgy. “By tho powers, 
but yon shall feel my grinders!” 

His good humor was changed to gall by the offen¬ 
sive expression, and ha had already raised the frag¬ 
ment of his broken sword, meaning to pummcll tho 
foe into submission, when his arm was arrested by 
Singleton, now appearing in his appropriate charac¬ 
ter and costume. Meadows wns extriented from 
horso and elephant at the same moment, and by tho 
snmo friendly agency, aud roso from tho ground 
sore with bruises, and panting with heat and loss 
of breath. 

“ It is well for him, Colonel Singleton, that you 
made your appearance. I had otherwise beaten 
him to a mummy. Would you believe it?—ho 
called mo an elephant! Mo! Mo an elephant!” 

“ IIo had need to do so, lieutenant; and this was 
rather a compliment than otherwiso to your mode 
of warfare. IIo felt yours to bo a power compar¬ 
able only to tho mighty animal to which he had 
reference. It was tho natural expression of his 
feelings, I am sure, and not by way of offence.” 

“ I forgivo him,” was the response of Porgy, ns 
ho listened to this explanation. 

“Colonel Singleton, I believe, sir?" said Mea¬ 
dows, tendering his sword. “Tho fortune of tho 
day is yours, sir. Iloro is my sword. I am Lieu¬ 
tenant Meadows, late in command of this detach¬ 
ment." 

Singleton restored the weapon graciously, and 
addressed a few courteous sentences to his prisoner; 
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but, by Ibis lime, Forgy discovered that his car had 
lost a thin but important slico from its pulpy ex¬ 
tremity. His annoyance was extreme, and his 
anger rose as he discovered the full nature of his 
loss. 

“ Sir—Lieutenant Meadows,” said ho — “ you 
shull give mo personal satisfaction for this outrage 
the moment you arc exchanged. You have done mo 
an irreparable injury! You have marked mo for 
life, sir—given me the brand of a horso-thiof— taken 
oil'one of my ears! One of my ears!” 

“Not so, my dear lieutenant,” said Singleton. 
“ Only the smallest possible tip from the extremity. 
Onco healed, it will never be seen. There is no 
sort of deformity. You were rather full in that 
quarter, and could spare something of tho develop¬ 
ment.” 

“Were I sure of that!” 

“ It is so, believe me. Tho thing will never bo 
observed.” 

“ To have one’s ears or nose slit, sir' 1 —to the 
Briton—“ is, I have always been taught, tho greatest 
indignity that could bo inflicted upon a gentleman.” 

“ I inn sorry, sir,” said Meadows—“ very sorry. 
But it was the fortune of war. Believe me, I had 
no idea of making such a wound.” 

“I can understand that, sir. You wore intont 
only on taking oil my head. I am satisfied that you 
did not succeed in that object, since, next to losing 
my car, I should have been particularly uncomfort¬ 
able at the loss of my head. But, if my car had 
been maimed, sir, I should have had my revenge. 
And even now, should there really be a perceptible 
deficiency, there shall be more lost blows between 
us.” 

Tho British lieutenant bowed, politely, as if to 
doclare his readiness to aflord any necessary satis¬ 
faction, but said nothing in reply. Singleton suflered 
tho conversation to go no further; but, drawing 
Forgy asidii, rebuked him for the rude manner of 
his address to a man whose visage ho himself had 
marked for lifo. 

“ You have laid his mouth open, broken his teeth, 
and injured his fuco for ever; and ho a young fel¬ 
low, too, probably unmarried, to whom unbroken 
features are of the last importance.” 

“ But, my dear colonel, think of my ear; fancy it 
smitten in two, as I did, and you will allow for all 
my violence. The mark of the pillory ought to 
sufllco to make any white man dosperato.” 

It is probable that Meadows, when he bccamo 
aware of the true slate of his mouth, and felt his 
own disfigurements, was even more unforgiving 
than Forgy. But we must not, in this episode, lose 
sight of the field of battle. When our epicurean had 
secured the person of tho British lieutenant, tho 
affair was nearly over. The surpriso had been com¬ 
plete. Tho conflict was as short os it was sharp. 
Tho ambush was so well laid as to render resistance 
almost unavailing; yet had it been desperately 
made, and the victory was not won by our partisans 
without tho loss of several gallant fellows. The 


followers ol Meadows, taking tho example of their 
leader, fought quito as long and ns stubbornly as 
himself, without having the fortune to succumb to 
such a remarkable antagonists A bravo sorgennt, 
with a small squad, made a fierce effort to cut 
through tho partisan horse, but was slain, with all 
his party, in the attempt. This was the most seri¬ 
ous part of tho British loss. Tho detachment was 
so completely hemmed in on every side, that reck¬ 
lessness and desperation only could have found a 
justification for fighting at all. A prudent soldior 
would huvo been prepared to yield on tho first dis¬ 
covery of his situation, and thus avoided any unne¬ 
cessary effusion of blood. But Meadows was bravo 
without being circumspect. Ilis own account of 
the affair, as contained in a letter to Balfour, will 
answer in placo of any farther details of our own. 

“ To his Excellency, Nesbitt Balfour, Esq. 

“ Sir : It is with feelings of inexpressible mortifi¬ 
cation, that I havo to inform you of tho complete 
overthrow and capture of tho detachment under my 
command, by an overwhelming force of tho rebels 
under Colonel Singleton, of Marion’s Brigade. Wo 
were mot on the rotito to Nelson’s Ferry, towards 
sunset of tho second day nfier leaving Dorchcstor, 
and attacked in a closo defile near Bavenol’s planta¬ 
tion. Wo suflered no surprise, our advance feeling 
their way with all possible caution, and firmly led 
by Sergeant Cnmperdown, who, I am sorry to men¬ 
tion, fell finally, mortally wounded, in a desperato 
effort to cut his way through the ranks of the enemy. 
Several of my brave followers perished in tho samo 
desperate altompt. All of them fought steadily and 
bravely, but without success, against the formidable 
numbers by which we were surrounded. Many of 
the rebels were slain in the engagement, being seen 
to drop in tho confliot; but I have no means of 
ascertaining their precise loss, since they have 
studiously concealed thoir dead, having borne them 
away for buriul to tho thickots. Our loss, I regret 
to say, has been out of all proportion to our force; 
tho desperate valor of our men provoking tho enemy 
to the most unsparing severity. Eleven of them 
were slain outright, and as many more are likely to 
perish from their wounds. Three of tbo teamsters 
were cut down by tho rebels whilo calling for quar¬ 
ters. I myself am wounded, though not seriously, 
in my right shoulder and face; and I am suffering 
severely from bruises, in consequence of my horse, 
which was killed, falling upon mo. I greatly fear 
that Captain Furness, of the loyalists, is also among 
the slain. I have seen nothing of him sinco tho 
action, and tho enemy can give no account of him. 
He behaved very well in tho affair, and with a 
bravery not unworthy his majesty’s regular service. 
He was exposed to particular peril, as, with great 
imprudence, he persisted in riding in advance of tho 
party, leaving a considerable Interval between him¬ 
self and tho command. He was thus cut olf from 
all assistance. When last seen, he was contending 
unequally with no less than half a dozen of the rebel 
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troopers, who finally forced him out of the field and 
into tho forest, whore ho was eithor slain or suc¬ 
ceeded in making his escapo. It is my hope that 
ho has dono so. lie is certainly not among tho 
prisoners. Colonel Singleton was not at the bead 
of tho assailing party. He came up and took com- 
tnnnd just as the alfuir was over. He treats us with 
u courtesy and attention quite unusual with the 
rebels, and holds out to me the prospect of an early 
exchange. Ho has already hurried ofT the captured 
wagons, by the shortest route, to the Santee; though 
I perceive that one of them has been sent off in the 
opposite direction. I trust that your excellency will 
bcliovo that I have been guilty of no remissness or 
neglect of duty. My conscience acquits pie, though 
unfortunate, of any culpable disregard to tho safety 
of my charge. I have the honor to bo your excel¬ 
lency’s most obedient, humble servant, 

“ Cit. Meadows.” 

This letter was written tho day alter the action. 
Of the rage and chagrin of Balfour, on receiving it, 
Wo shall learn horcalter. The reader will note that 
portion of its contents which describes tho game— 
unsuspected by tho Briton—which was played by 
the rebol colonel. When apparently forced from 
tho field, he simply retired to a thicket, where he 
changed his costume, reappearing, shortly niter, 
on the field in his proper character. The alteration 
in his dress, speech, and general manner, was so 
thorough, as effectually to decoive the British liou- 
tenant, who showed himself as respectful to the 
partisan colonel as he had been cavalier before to 
the same person in the character of a simple captain 
of loyalists. The affair ended, Singleton proceeded 
to securo his captives, send off tho captured wagons, 
and attend to tho wants of his wounded and tho 
burial of his dead. While engaged in this melan¬ 
choly duty, he was suddenly called away by Lanco 
Frampton, who conducted him into the adjoining 
thicket. The youth could scarcely speak from 
emotion, as ho communicated tho intelligence of the 
mortal hurts of Walter Griffin. Tho dying man was 
quite sensible os Singleton drew nigh. He lay be¬ 
neath an oak, upon a heap of moss, which had been 
raked up hurriedly to soften that bed of earth, to the 
coldness and hardness of which he should be so 
soon utterly insensible. His friends were aronnd 
him, satisfied, as well as himself, that assistance 
would be vain. As Singleton and Lance Frampton 
drew nigh, tho youth went silently and took his 
place at the head of tho sufferer. Griffin had dono 
good servico in the brigade. Ho was a great favor¬ 
ite with his superiors. Rescued by Singleton from 
the hands of a blood-thirsty Tory, named Gnskers, 
who had made himself, his wife, and daughter pri¬ 
soners, and who was actually preparing to hang 
him on tho spot, Griffin acknowledged a debt of 
gratitude to the partisan, which rendored his fidelity 
a passion. His words, on the approach of Single- 
ton, declared his sorrows, not at his own fate, but 
that his services were about to end. 


“ I’ve fought my last fight, colonel; I’ve done 
all I could. If you say I ’vo done my duty, I shall 
die satisfied.” 

" That I can say safely, Griffin. You have dono 
more than your duty. You have served faithfully, 
like a true man; and your country shall hear of 
your services. Can wo do nothing for you,Griffin ?” 

“ I have it here, colonel—and hero!”—his hands 
pointing to his side and breast. "Hero is a shot, 
and hero a bayonet stob; both deep enough. I feel 
that all’s over; and all that I want is that you 
should send word to my poor wife and daughter. 
There’s my watch, colonel—I’ve givon it to Lance 
to carry to thorn—and two guineas in money. It’s 
all I have-not much—but will help to buy corn for 
them some day in a bad season. Will you send 
Lance, colonel, and a letter, if you please ?” 

" It shall bo done, Griffin; and I will add a little 
to the money, for the sake of your family. You’ve 
served long and well, like the rest of ns, with little 
pay. Tho money-chest of the British that has just 
fallen into our hands makes us richer than usual. 
Your two guineas shall be mado ten. Your com¬ 
rades will see that your wife and ohild shall never 
suffer.” 

Tho poor fellow was much affected. He took the 
hand of Singleton and carried it feebly to his heart. 

11 1’m sorry to leave you, colonel, now, while 
evory man is wanted. You will have years of fight¬ 
ing, and I sha’n’t be there to help you. Yes! I will 
bo there! Oh! colonel, if the spirits of the dead 
may look on earthly things, after tho earth has 
covered the body, I ’ll go with you over the old 
tracks. I ’ll bo nigh when you are drawing trigger 
on the enemy; and if I can whisper to you where 
the danger lies, or shout to you when the buglo 
sounds the chn'rgo, you shall still hear the voice of 
Wat Griffin rising with the rest, “Marion’s men, 
boys! Hurrah! Marion for ever!” 

In a few hours after he was silent. He was 
buried in tho spot where he died, beneath that great 
old mossy oak of the forest—buried at midnight, by 
the light of blazing torehes; and woll did his com¬ 
rades understand tho meaning of that wild sob from 
Lance Frampton,as tho first heavy clod was thrown 
into tho shallow grave upon the uncoffined corse, 
wrapped only in his garments as he wore them in 
the fight. Tho night was nearly consumed in this 
mournful occupation. British and Americans shared 
a common grave. Tho partisans had lost several 
of their best men, though by no means the largo 
number which Meadows had assumed in his letter 
to Balfour. In silence, tho survivors turned away 
from tho cemetery which they had thus newly esta¬ 
blished in the virgin forest, and retired, each to his 
rude couch among tho trees, to meditate rather than 
to sleep. Two of tho partisans, however, were 
drnwn aside by Singleton for farther conference that 
night. These were Lieutenant Forgy and the young 
ensign, Lance Frampton. To these he assigned a 
double duty. With a small detachment, Forgy was 
to taka charge of a wagon with stores, designed for 
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Colonel Walton, whom he waa to aeek out between 
the Edisto and tho Savannah. In order toellect his 
progress with safety, he was specially counseled to 
give a wide berth to Dorchester—to mako a con* 
siderable circuit above, descending only when on 
the Edisto. Singleton was rightly apprehensive 
that tho roport of Meadows’ disaster would set all 
thecuvalry of Dorchester and Charleston in motion. 
Tho wagon was to be secured in tho swamps of 
Edisto until Walton could bo found; and, with the 
duty of delivering it into his keeping fairly executed, 
l’orgy, with Frainpton,wasto seek out the dwelling 
of Gridin’s wife and daughter, who dwelt in the 
neighborhood of the Edisto, conveying a letter from 
his colonel and the little treasure of which tho poor 
fellow died possessed—Singleton having added the 
eight guineas which ho had promised to tho dying 
man; a gift, by the way, which ho could not have 
made but for the timely acquisition of tho hundred 
and fifty found in thu British money-chest. Tho 
duty thus assigned to 1’orgy mid Frampton was one 
of intorust to both parlies; though tho corpulent 
lieutenant sighed at thu prospect of hard riding over 
ground so recently compassed which lay before 
him. At first, ho would have shirked the responsi¬ 
bility; but u secret suggestion of his own thought 
rapidly caused a change in his opinions. To Lance 
Frninpton, who stood in a very tender relation to 
Ellen Griffin, the daughter of tho deceased, the task 
was one equally painful and grateful. To Porgy, 
the interest which he felt was duo to considerations 
the development of which must be left to future 
chapters. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ I.onk, here’s n face now of another making, 

Another mould; here's a divine proportion; 

Eyes fit for Phoebus’ self, to gild the world with | 

And there’s a brow niched like the state of heaven." 

BEAUMONT and Flktchkb. 

Singleton was compelled to forego the small but 
valuable successes which he had been pursuing, by 
a summons from Marion. The latter had, by this 
time, provoked the peculiar hostility of the British 
general. Cornwallis sent Tnrloton in pursuit of 
hun with a formidable forco; and the “swamp 
fox" was temporarily reduced to tho necessity either 
of skulking closely through his swamps, or of taking 
refuge in North Curolina. We shall not follow his 
fortunes, and shall content ourselves with referring 
to them simply, in order to account for Singloton's 
absence from that field, along the Santee and tho 
Ashley, in which we have seen him hitherto en¬ 
gaged, and where his presence was looked for and 
confidently expected by more than one anxious per¬ 
son. lie had mudo certain engagements with Wil¬ 
liamson—subject always to the vicissitudes of the 
service—which required himtogivo that gentleman 
another meeting as soon as possible. In the hope 


| of this meeting, we find Williamson very frequently 
[ at tho Quarter House, or at the tavern immediately 

I above it, known as tho Eight Mile House. Some¬ 
times ho went alone on this pilgrimage, at otbors he 
was accompanied by companions whom he could 
not avoid, from among the officers of the British gar¬ 
rison. Most commonly, these visits were ostensibly 
for pleasure. Pic-nics and other parlies were formed 
in the city, which brought out to these favored places 
a goodly cavalcade, male and female, who rejoiced 
in rural breakfasts and dinners, and gave a loose to 
their merriment in the wildest rustic dances. Tho 
damsels belonging to loyalist families readily joined 
in these frolics. It was a point of honor with the 
“ rebel ladies” to avoid them; a resolution which 
the British officers vainly endeavored to combat. 
Balfour himself frequently strove to engage Katha¬ 
rine Walton as ono of a parly especially devised in 
her honor, but without success. It is time, by the 
way, that we should recall that young maiden to the 
reader’s recollection. She was received into the 
family of tho venerable Mrs. Thomas Singleton, the 
aunt of her lovor. This old lady was a woman of 
Homan character, worthy to bo a mother of the 
Gracchi. Sho was sprung of the best Virginia 
stock, and had lost her husband in the Indian wars 
which ravaged thu frontior during the last great 
strugglo of the British with tho French colonies. 
Sho was firmly devoted to tho Kcvolutionary move¬ 
ment—a calm, frank, firm woman, who, without 
severity of tone or aspect, was never scon to smilo. 
She had survived some agonies, fiie endurance of 
which sufficiently served to extinguish all tendencies 
to mirth. Her dwelling in Church Street, in the 
neighborhood of Trndd, was a favorite point of re¬ 
union among the patriots of both sexes. Hither, in 
the dark days which found their husbands, their 
. brothers, tlioir sons in exile, in the camp, or in the 
prison-ship, came tho Kutledgcs, the Laurens’, the 
j Izards, and most of tho well-known and fainotiB 
| families of the Low Country of Carolina, to consult 
' as to tho future, to review their condition, consider 
j their resources, and, if no moro, “ to weep their sad 
1 bosoms empty." Katharine Walton was not an 
] unworthy associate of these. She was already 
known to the most of them personally, and by anec- 
j dotes which commended her lovo of country to 
: their own; and thoy crowded about her with a 
becoming welcome when sho came, 
j These wero not her only visitors. She was an 
heiress and a beauty, and consequently a belle. Bal¬ 
four himself, though past the period of life when a 
sighing lover is recognizable, was pleased lo'forget 
his years and station in the assumption of this cha¬ 
racter. He was followed, at a respectful distance, 
by others, whom it belter suited. There were the 
Campbells, the one known as “mad,” the other as 
“ fool,” or “ crazy” Campbell; there was Lnchlin 
O’Fergus, a captain of llio guards, a fierce, young, 
red-hcadcd Scotchman; there was the gallant Major 
Barry, le bet esprit of tho British garrison, a wit and 
rhymester; and his inseparable, or shadow, Captain 
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MoMahon, a gentleman who, with the greatest 
amount or self-esteem in the world, might have 
been willing to yield up his own individuality, 
could he have got in place of it that of his friend. 
And Barry was almost aa appreciative as McMahon. 
Thoy were the moral Siamese of the garrison, who 
perpetually quoted each other, and bowed, as if 
through self-respect, invariably when thoy did so. 
There wore others who, like these, with them and 
alter them, bowed and sighed at the new altars of 
beauty which, perforce, were set up when Katha¬ 
rine Walton reached the city; und the houso of 
Mrs. Singleton, from having hitherto been only the 
sad resort of the unhappy, who mourned over the 
distresses of the country, was now crowded, on all 
possible occasions, by the triumphant, whose iron 
heels were pressed upon its bosom. Nor could the 
venerable widow object to this intrusion, or discou¬ 
rage it by a forbidding voico or aspect. She had 
been long since taught to know that the “ rcltel 
ladies” were only tolerated by the conquorors, who 
would rejoice in any pretext by which they would 
seem justified in driving forth a class whose princi¬ 
ples were ofleusive, and whose possessions were 
worthy of confiscation. She resigned herself with 
a good grace to annoyances which were unavoid¬ 
able, and was consoled for her meekness os she 
discovered that Katharino Walton was as littlo dis¬ 
posed to endure her visitors as herself. She 
esteemed the trilxi at its true value. 

It was seldom that the “loyalist ladies” showed 
themselves in the circles of Mrs. Singleton. They 
were held to have lost caste by the position which 
they Imd taken, and, perhaps, felt some misgivings 
themselves that the forfeiture was a just one. It 
was seldom that they desired to intrude themselves; 
or, rather, it was seldom that this desire was dis¬ 
played. Thoy held a rival 6ct, end endeavored to 
console themselves for their exclusion from circles 
which were enchanted by n prescriptive prestige of 
superiority by the gnyely and splendor of their 
festivities. They formed the materiel and personnel 
of the great parties given by General Leslie, by tho 
Colonels Cruden and Bnlfour, and by other lending 
officers of the British army, when desirous of con¬ 
ciliating favor, or relieving the tedium of garrison 
life. As a ward of Colonel Cruden, nnd measurably 
in tho power of Colonel Balfour, it was not possible 
for Katharine Walton wholly to escape tho know¬ 
ledge of, and even some degree of intimacy with, 
some of the ludies of the British party. A few of 
them found their way, accordingly, to Mrs. Single¬ 
ton. Some of these were persons whose political 
sympathies were not active, and wero due wholly 
•othe direction taken by their parents. Others were 
of the British party because it was tho most bril¬ 
liant : nnd others, again, because of warmer indi¬ 
vidual feelings, who had found objects of love nnd 
worship where patriotism—the more stalely virtue— 
could discover nothing but hostility and evil. Of 
tneso persons we ntny name a few of whom tho 
looal tradition still entertains the most lively recol¬ 


lections. Consplcuoua among these damsels, known 
aa “ loyalist” belles of Charleston, during its ocou- 
pation by the British army, were “ the Jlerveys;” 
three sisters, all of a rich, exuberant, voluptuous 
beauty, and one of them, at least, the most beautiful 
of the three, of a wild and passionate temper. 
“ Moll Harvey," as she was familiarly known, wus 
a splendid woman, of dark, Cleopatra-like eyes and 
carriage, and of tresses long, massive, and glossily 
black as the raven’s when his wing is spread for 
flight in tho evening sunlight. A more exquisite 
figure never floated through the mazes of the dance, 
making tho eye drunk with delirium to pursue her 
motion. She v ,s of subtlo intellect also, keen and 
quick at repartee, with a free, spontaneous fancy, 
and a spirit ns bold and reckless ns ever led wilful 
fancy wondering. She laid been, for a long lime, 
the favorite of Balfour. Ho had sighed to her, and 
followed her with addresses that only seemed to 
forbear the last avowal. But this, though still for¬ 
borne, was still anticipated hourly by all parties, 
the lady herself among them. That Balfour still 
refrained was a matter of common surprise, and to 
Ito accounted for in two ways only. Though of the 
best funtily connections, shu had no fortune. This 
might be a sufficient reason why he should forbear 
to unite himself irrevocably with her, or with any 
woman; for the commandant of Charleston wus 
notorious for his equal greediness of gain and his 
ostentatious expenditure. There was yet another 
reason. Moll Harvey had mode herself somewhat 
too conspicuous by her flirtations with no less n 
parson than Prince William, then in the nnvy; liet- 
ter known to us in recent periuds as William IV., 
King of Great Britain.* Shu might have been only 
vain and frivolous, hut the mouths of public censure 
whi-pered of errors of still graver character. She 
cerluinly guvo much occnsion to suspicion. That 
tho priuco was madly fond of her is beyond question. 
It was even said that he had proposed to her n 
scare! marriage, but that'the proud, vain spirit of 
the girl would listen to nothing short of the public 
ceremonial. Such was the on dit among those most 
friendly, nnd most inclined to defend her conduct. 
This may havo been wild and daring rather than 
loose or licentious; but a woman is always in dan¬ 
ger who prides herself in going ls'yond her sox. 
Enough, that public conjecture, seeking to account 
for Balfour's roluctunce to propose for her hand, 
while evidently passionately fond of her person, 
was divided between his known avarice, and his 
doubts of the propriety of her conduct in the flirta¬ 
tion with his prince. Such wore his relations with 
Moll Harvey at tho period when he first saw Katha¬ 
rine 'Walton, nnd wns struck with the twofold 
attractions of her beauty and Iter fortune. 

Tltero were three other young ladies, belonging 
to the British party, with whom Katharine Walton 
shortly found herself brought occasionally into con¬ 
tact. Otto of tlioso wns Miss Mary Roupcll, who 


* Traditional. 
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divided Ihe sway over the heartu or flits garrison 
very equally with her competitors. She was Ihe 
duughter of George Koupell, a Arm am) consistent 
royulist, a man of worth am) character, who, before 
the Revolution, had been oho of the king’s council 
(colony), und held Ihe lucrative oliico of poslniustcr. ; 
Mary Roupoll was a proud beauty, as haughty as 
she was lovely, and particularly successful in the 
bull-room. It was never her fortune, on such oceu- 
siuns, to remain unnoticed, a meek, neglected tlower 
against the wall. 

Curolinu I’holps was another of these loyalist 
bounties. She was a ludy of handsome fortune, und 
of one of the most respectable families. Willi many 
admirers, she was particularly distinguished by tho 
conquest of one of the most dashing gallants of the 
garrison. This was Major Campbell—Major Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, or, as he was better known, 11 Mad 
Archy," or "Mad Campbell”—a fellow of equal 
daring and eccentricity; his dashing and frequent 
adventures of a startling nature securing for him 
his very appropriate nickname. We shall have 
occasion to record one of these adventures in the 
courte of our narrative, by which wo shall justify 
its propriety. 

There was still another damsel, ranked among 
the loyalist ladies of Charleston, whom we should 
not properly style a belle , since she was not acknow¬ 
ledged to possess'this distinction. Yul her beauty 
and grace were worthy of it. Ella Moncklon was 
u blonde and a beauty; but the eager impulse of hur 
linturc, which might have carried her forward to 
conquests—at least secured her some of the social 
triumphs in which her companions delighted—had 
lieeu checked by the circumstances of her condition. ; 
lier family was reduced; her mother lived upon a \ 
pittance, after having lieen accustomed to prosperity, 
and her brother, a youth a year younger than his 
sister, obtained his support in the employment of ; 
Balfour, as his secretary. Ella was just twenty j 
years old, with features which looked greatly j 
younger, an almost infuntine faco, but in which, in I 
the deep lustrous depths of her dark blue and dewy 1 
eyes, might be read the presence of the ripest and i 
loveliest thoughts of womanhood and intellect. She j 
was quiet and retiring — sensitively so — shy to j 
shrinking; yet she united to this seemingly enfee- j 
bling characteristic a close, earnest faculty of ob- < 
servation, a just, discriminating judgment, high 1 
resolves, deliberate thought, and a warm, deeply- 
feeling, and loving nature. She was one of those, 
one of Ihe very few among the rival faction, who 
commended themselves, in any degree, to the sym¬ 
pathies of Katharine Walton. Yet, properly speak¬ 
ing, Ella Moncklon had no active sympathies with 
the British party. Her father had been a supporter 
and servant of Ihe crown, and she rather adopted 
his tendencies tacitly than by any exercise of will. 
That her brother should find his employment with 
Balfour, should be another reason for hur loyally. 
There were yet other reasons still, which wc must 
leave to future occasions to discover. Shy and 


sensitive as was the spirit of Ella Moncklon, she 
was singularly derisive in the adoption of her 
moods. These were rarely changeable or capri¬ 
cious. They grew out of hur sympathies and affec¬ 
tions; and she was one of those who carry an 
earnest and intense nature under an exterior (hut 
promised nothing of the sort. Her heart, already 
deeply interested in the business most grateful uud 
most important of ull to the woman—her afiectious 
involved lioyond recall—she was us resolute in all 
mutters whole these were concerned, us if life and 
death were on the issue. And, with such a heart 
ns hers, the issue could be ia the end no other tliun 
life and death. But these hints will suffice for Ihe 
present, furnishing clues to other chapters. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

“ My imagination 

■ Carries no favor in it now but Bertram’s. 
——It were all one, 

Thnt I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it.” 

AU U Well That Ends Well. 

It was late at night. The close of tho day in 
Charleston had beun distinguished by the return of 
Bulfotir from Dorchostcr. Waiting on his moods, 
rulliur tliun rendering him any required services, his 
secretary, Alfred Moncklon, lingered until abruptly 
dismissed. He hurried away, as soon ns his permis¬ 
sion was obtained, to the ancient family abode, one 
of the remotest, to the west, at tho foot of Brotul 
Street. Tho dwelling, though worn, wanting paint, 
and greatly out of repair, attested, in some degree, 
Ihe former importance of his fumily. It was a great 
wooden fabric, such as belonged particularly to the 
region and period, capable of accommodating half a 
dozen such families ns that by which it was now 
occupied. The Widow Monckton, with her two 
children, felt all her loneliness. She had wailed for 
Alfred till a late hour, until exhaustion compelled 
her to retire; foregoing one of her most grateful 
exercises, that of welcoming her son to hur arms, 
and bestowing upon him her nightly blessing. He 
was her hope, ns ho wna her chief support. She 
well knew how irksome wore his labors, under the 
eye of such a man as Balfour. And still she knew 
not half. But her knowledge was sufficient to ren¬ 
der her gratitude to her boy as aclivo as her love ; 
and once more repealing tho wish, for the third 
timo, 11 1 low I wish that Alfred would come !” shu 
loll her good night and blessing for him with Ella, 
his sister, wiio declared her purpose to ait up fur 
him. 

This, indeed, was hor constant habit. It was in 
compliance equally with her inclination and duly. 
A tender mid confiding sympathy swayed both tlicir 
hearts, and the youth loved the sister none tho le-s 
because love between them was a duty. She was 
bis elder by u single year; und, shy and shrinking 
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as was her temperament, it was yet calculated for 
the control of his. Yet he was quick and passionate 
in his moods, and it was only with the most deter¬ 
mined reference to the condition of his aged mother, 
her dependence upon his patient industry and his 
submission, that he was able to endure a situation 
which, but too frequently, was made to wound his 
pride and outrage his sensibilities. Balfour was an 
adept in making all about him feel their obligations 
and dependence. 

Alfred Monckton wns of slight frame and delicate 
appearanco. In this respect, he resembled his sister; 
but, otherwise, there was physically but little simi¬ 
larity between them. While she was a blonde, of 
a complexion as delicate as that of the rose-leaf, Ibe 
crimson blood betraying itself through her cheeks at 
every pulsation, ho was dark and swarthy, with 
keen, quivoring black eyes, and hair of the blackest 
hue and the richest gloss. A slight mustache, lit¬ 
tle deeper than a pencil line, darkened upon his lip; 
but nowhoro was his cheek or chin rendered manly 
by a board. This description must sufllce. So 
much, perhups, is necessary in connection with the 
character which we propose to draw. 

His sister received him with a kiss and an em- 
braco. 

" You have been drinking wine, Alfred ?” 

“ Yes, Ella. And I sometimes think that the 
liquor will choko me, as I drink at the board of 
Balfour.” 

" And why, pray?” 

" He bids mo drink, Ella; lie does not ask. He 
commands ; and you can scarcely understand how 
such a command should be olfcnsive, when you 
know that I relish old Madeira as well as any one. 
But so it is. It is as if he would compensate mo, in 
this manner, for the scorn, tho contempt, tho fre¬ 
quently haughty and almost brutal insolence of his 
tone and manner. How I hate him I” 

11 Bear with him, my brother, for our mother’s 
sake." 

“ Do I not bear, Ella ? Ah I you know not half.” 

11 Nor would I know, Alfred, unless I could re¬ 
lieve you. But—he has, then, returned ?” 

11 Yes; Into this evening. He comes back in 
great good humor. Ho talks nothing now but of the 
famous beauty, Katharine Walton. She is his new 
passion; and Moll Harvey is in great danger of 
losing her ascendency. Miss Walton is wealthy as 
well as handsome. I have not seen her; but sho is 
already in tho city.” 

"In the city, Alfred?” was tho inquiry, in tones 
singularly subdued and slow, as if they required 
some eflorl on the part of the speaker to bring them 
forth. 

" Yes. It appears that she arrived yesterday, or 
the day bofore. But I heard nothing of it till ho 
came. He has already been to seo her. She lodgos 
with hor kinswoman, Mrs. Dick Singleton, where 
you may huve an opportunity of meeting her.” 

" I do not care to meet her, Alfred,” was the 
hastily uttered answer; and the sounds were so 


sad, that the youth, placing a hand on each of her 
checks, and looking steadily into her large blue eyes, 
inquired, curiously and tenderly— 

" And why, Ellen, my sister—why have you no 
curiosity to see the .beauty whom tho wbole city 
will run to see?” 

" That alone should bo a sufficient reason.” 

" Ah I but there is yet anothor, my sister. Your 
voice is vory sad to-night. Ella, my dear Ella, 
beware of your little heart. I am not a sufficient 
counselor for it, I know; but I can see when it suf¬ 
fers, and I can give you warning to beware. You do 
not toll me enough, Ella. You do not confide suffi¬ 
ciently to your bro'her- Yet I seo!—I see and 
fear!” 

“ What do you fear, Alfred ?” 

“ I fear that you are destinod to suffer even more 
than you have done. I have other news to tell you, 
which, if I mistake not your feelings, will make you 
still more unhappy.” 

"Do not—do not keep me in suspense, Alfred!” 

" I will not. You will know it sooner or laier, 
and it is best always to hear ill news, at first, from 
friendly lips. Colonel Proctor is disgraced, and 
that subtle, snake-like fallow, Vaughan, is now in 
command of the post at Dorchester!” 

The maiden clasped her hands together in speech¬ 
less suffering. 

"Ah, Ella! I was afraid of this. I have seen, 
for a long time, how much you thought of Colonel 
Proctor; yet you told mo nothing.” 

“And what was I to tell you? That I loved 
hopelessly; that my heart was yielded to one who 
had no heart to give; that I had been guilty of the 
unmaidenly weakness of loving where I could have 
> no hope of return;—that, with the fondness of the 
: woman, I lacked her delicacy, and suffered the 
; world to see that passion which I should never have 
: suffered myself to feel until my own heart had been 
; solicited! Oh! Alfred, was this the confession that 
; my brother would have had me make ? You havo 
; it now! I havo shown you all! Would it havo 
| availed me anything that I had told you this bc- 
I fore?” 

This wns passionately spoken, and the girl co¬ 
vered her oyes with her hands as sho made the 
confession; whilo an audiblo sob, at the conclusion, 
denoted tho convulsivo force of that emotion which 
she struggled vainly to suppress. 

" Ah, my poor, sweet sister! It is what I feared. 
I have not studied your heart in vain. And, what is 
worse, I can bring you no consolation. I cannot 
even give you counsel. Proctor, it is said, is de¬ 
voted to Miss Walton. It is through his passion 
for her that he is disgraced. Ho is said to have 
helped hor father in his escape at Dorchester, and is 
to bo court-martialed for the offence. Tho chargo 
is a vory serious one. It amounts to something 
more than neglect of duly. It is a charge of treason, 
and may peril his lifo; at all events, it perils his 
reputation as a man of honor and an officer.” 

" And this is all the doing of that venomous 
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creature, Vaughan ! 1 foiow it, Alfred. This bold, ] 
bad man has been at work, for a long while, spin- j 
■ling his artful web about the generous and unsus¬ 
pecting nature of X’roctor. Can nothing be done to 
save him ?” 

“ I do not see how wt can do anything." j 

"Do not speak so coldly, Alfred. Something j 
mutt be done. You know not how much may be 
done by a resolute and devoted spirit, however 
feeble, where it honors—whore it lovos! The 
mouse may relieve the lion, Alfred." 

" You speak from your heart, Ella, not from your 
thought.” 

" And the heart has a faculty of streugth, Alfred, j 
superior to any thought. You may do something, | 
ray brother. You will do something. If we are 
only in possession of the counsels of the enemy, we 
may contrive to bailie them. You will see—you 
will hear. You will know where Balfour and 
Vaughan plant their snares; and we shall be able 
to give warning, in duo season, to the noble gentle¬ 
man whom they would destroy.” 

" Ella, my sister,” replied the other, gravely, 

" you forget that I am, in a measure, tho confident j 
of Balfour. It will not do for mu to betray bis 
secrets. I have hitherto withheld nothing from you. 

I have spoken to you as my other self; but, remem¬ 
ber, these are not my secrets which I confide to 
you. They must lie sacred. It is impossible that j 
I should communicate to you the counsels of my < 
employer, with the apprehension that you will ueo j 
your knowledge to defeat them.” 

Tho warm, conscious blood rushed into the face 
of the maiden. She hesitated; she felt a keen sling 
of self-reproach as she listened; but, the next mo¬ 
ment, she replied with an argument that has fre¬ 
quently found its justification in morality. 

" But we are not to keep tho counsels of the 
wicked. We are not to keep faith with those who 
oim to do evil. It is but right and just tltnt wo 
should seek to warn the innocent agninst the snare 
spread for them by the guilty.” 

Alfred Monckton was not equal to the moral argu¬ 
ment. He waived it accordingly. 

" But you forget, my sister, that the innocence of 
Colonel Proctor rests only on our assumption. 
Everybody believos him guilty. Of the facts we 
know nothing, except that they show against him. 
He has suffered a rebel to escape from justice even 
at the placo of execution. Ho is reputed to be a 
devoted lover of this rebel’s daughter. He was a 
* frequent visitor at her residence, to the neglect of 
his duties in the garrison. The consequences are 
serious. All tho loyalist families cry out agninst 
him; and tho general impression of his guilt seems 
to be borne out by the facts and appearances.” 

" I will not believe it, Alfred.” 

“ There, again, your heart speaks, Ella I Ah, my 
poor sistor, I would that you had never seen this 
man!” 

She exclaimed, hastily, and in husky accents— 

" Perhaps I too wish that I hod never seen him. 


But it is loo late tor that, Alfred. I cannot control 
my heart; and, to you, I am not ashamed to confe-s 
that I love him fondly and entirely. You must help 
me to serve him, Alfred—help me to save him.” 

“ And yet if he loves another!” 

" Be it even so, Alfred, and still we must save 
him if we can. It is not love that for over demands 
its recompense. It is love only when prepared for 
every sacrifice. I must seek to serve in this in¬ 
stance, though the service may seem wholly to bo 
without profit to myself; and you must assist me, 
though, perhaps, at some peril to yourself. But 
there will be no peril to you really, as I shall manage 
the affair; and where the heart is satisfied in the 
service, it must needs be profitable. The love need 
not be the less warm and devoted, because felt for a 
being who is wholly ignorant of its existence. Let 
Proctor be happy with this reliet lady if he may. It 
is'enough that he knows me not—that he loves mo 
not! Why should ho not love another? Why not 
be hoppy with her? The world speaks well of his 
choice. May they be happy !" 

“ It is not so certain that he loves hopefully, Ella. 
On the contrary, much is said against it.” 

" Ah, beliove it not! She is sensible, they say ; 
she will scarcely have listened to Proctor with in¬ 
difference.” 

"You will call upon her, Ella?” 

"No; that is impossible.” 

" How will you avoid it? She is the ward now 
of Colonel Crudcn; and both Uulfotir and himself 
will expect all the loyalist ladies to do honor to one 
whom they hnvo so much desire to win over to the 
cause. Besides, sho lives with Mrs. Dick Single¬ 
ton, and mother’s intimacy with her—” 

11 Is not exactly what it has been. They still 
visit; but there is a spice of bitlcmoss now in the 
eternal discussion of thoir politics; and they have 
tacitly foregone their intimacies. An occasional cull 
is all that either makes. Still, mother will have to 
gp; but there is no obligation upon me to do like¬ 
wise.” 

“ And have you really no curiosity to see this 
beauty?” 

“ No—yes! The very greatest. I would see, 
search, and study every charm, and seek to discover 
in what the peculiar fascination lies which has won 
that cold, proud heart. But I fear—I tremble, 
Alfred, lest I should learn to halo the object that ho 
lovos!” 

" My poor Ella! what shall I do for you?" 

" Do for him, Alfred. You can do nothing for 
me. I must do for myself. If I have been weak, I 
will show that I nan be strong. I will not succumb 
to my feebleness. I will overcome it. You will do 
much for me, if you will assist mo in saving Major 
Proctor from his enemies.” 

“And wherefore should I peril myself for one 
who has done you such a wrong?” 

" There will be no peril to you, dear Alfred; and 
for tho wrong, he has done me none. It is I. only, 
who have wronged myself.” 
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11 Ay, but there is peril—nay, little loss than iny 
saorifice, Ellu, which may follow from my helping 
you in behalf of l’roctor. And 1 ace not why I should 
risk anything in bohalf of a man who will neilhor 
know nor care anything about tho sacrifice We 
niako. He has no claim upon me, Ella.” 

11 Ah, brother, would you fail me?” 

"What is this man to you or me? Nothing! 
And—” 

11 Oh, Alfred!—Proctor nothing to me, when he 
compels these tears—when, to mention his name 
only, makes my heart tremble with a mixed feeling 
of fear and joy! Oh, my brother, you are greatly 
changed, I fear!” 

She throw herself upon the youth’s bosom as she 
spoke these words of melancholy reproach; and his 
eyes filled with sympathetio drops as he heard her 
sobbing upon his shoulder. 

“ Alas! Ella!" he exclaimed. “ You speak as if 
I had any power to servo or to savo. You deceive 
yourself, but must not deceive mo. I know my own 
feebleness. I can do nothing for you. I see not 
how wo can serve Proctor." 

“Oh, I will show you how!” she answered, 
eagerly. “ A just and good man need have no fear 
of open enmity. It is tho arts that are practiced in 
secret that find him accessible to harm. You shall 
show me how theso spiders work, and where they 
set their snares, and leave the rest to mo.” 

“Yes; but, Ella, you are not to betray any of my 
secrets. That would bo dishonoring, as well as 
endangering me, Ella; and I much doubt if it would 
bo of any service to tho person you seek to serve. 
But I will help you whore I can with propriety. If 
1 can show you in what way you may avert the 
danger from him without—” 

“ Oh, yes! That is all that I ask, dear Alfred! 
That is all!” 

The poor fellow little suspected to what extent 
tho fond and erring heart of his sister had already 
committed both. Ho little know that her secret 
agenoy—which might very naturally conduct to his 
—was already something more than suspected by 
the wily Vaughan. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

“ Leave, gentlo wax; and, manners, blamo us not; 

To know our enemies' minds, we’d rip their hearts; 

Their papers are more lawful.” King Lear. 

It was probably a week after this conversation, 
when, one night, Alfred Monckton returned home to 
his mother's dwelling at an early hour of tho even¬ 
ing, and with a roll of papers beneath his arm. Ho 
was all bustle and weariness. 

“ Come with me, Ella, into the library,” he ex¬ 
claimed to his sister. “ I have more work for you 
than ever." 

Seated in the library, at the ample (able, which 
was usually assigned to his nightly toils as the se¬ 


cretary of the commandant—where, in fact, his labors 
as an amanuensis usually employed him, and, occa- 
sionnlly, his sister, until midnight—he proceeded to 
unfold au enormous budget of rough notes and let¬ 
ters, to be copied and arranged. In these labors, 
Ella Monckton shared with a generous impulse 
which sought to lessen the burden of her brother’s 
duties. She now lent herself readily to his assist¬ 
ance, and proceeded to ascertain the extent of the 
performance which ho required. 

“ These are all to be copied and got in readiness 
by the morning, Ella, and I am so wearied.” 

“ Let me have them, Alfred; show me what I am 
to do, while you throw yourself upon the sofa and 
rest yourself.” 

“ There, that's a good creature. Copy me that, 
and that, and that. You see all's numbered; letter 
them thus, A, B, C, and so on, just as you find them 
on tho scraps; only copy them on these sheets. 
Hero's the paper; and the soonur you set to work 
the better. I will come to your help as soon ns 
I have fairly rested. If 1 could sleep ten minutes 
only.” 

“ You shall. Give me the papers, and let me go 
to work.” 

Aud she liegan to gather up, and to unfold, and 
arrange the several manuscripts. 

“ Slay! Not these, Ella. And, by tho way, you 
are not to see these, though they would interest you 
much. They concern Proctor." 

“Ah!” 

“ Yes; they are notes for his trial. There is to 
lie a court of inquiry, and theso are memoranda of 
the charges to be mado against him, with notes of 
the ovidcnce upon which they rest.” 

“ And why am I not to seo those, Alfred ?” 

» Because I am positively forbiddon to sufier them 
to be seen, Ella. Balfour seems a little suspicious, 
I think. He was most particular in his injunctions. 
Tho fact is, Ella, tho allegations are very serious, 
and the proofs aro strong. If the witnesses be of 
tho proper sort, they will convict and cashier Proc¬ 
tor. The worst is, that they will take him by sur¬ 
prise ; for, as it is to be a court of inquiry only, no 
specifications will be submitted, and he will scarcely 
anticipate these charges if he bo innocent of them. 
There; I can’t show them to you, so don’t ask 
me." 

“ Bui, Alfred, will you really sufior me to do no¬ 
thing-will you do nothing yourself—for the safely 
of a person against whom there is such a conspi¬ 
racy?” * 

“What can I do? What should Ido? I have 
no right to do anything which shall involve a breach 
of trust. You would bo the last person, Ella, to 
expect it.” 

Tho poor girl sighed deeply, and looked wistfully 
upon the mass of papors which ho detached from 
tho othors, folded up, and put away in his cscritoir. 
But she forbore all further entreaty, and, with a 
good grace and a cheerful manner, proceeded to the 
work assigned her. 
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"And news for you loo, Ella," said (lie young' 
niun, now looking up from Iho sofa upon which he j 
hud just flung himself. “Frocior is in town, j 
Ho came down yesterday, and was this morn* j 
ing to see Balfour. But ho refused to be seen— 
was too busy. Such was his answer; though I j 
knew he was only busy with his tailor, whom ho | 
frequently consults—porlmps quite as frequently as ; 
any other person. Proctor waited in my apartment, j 
I am truly sorry for him. Ho is a tine, manly-look- ] 
ing fellow, and wore so sad, yet so noble a counte- ] 
nance.” I 

Another sigh from Ella—but she said nothing in i 
reply; and, in a fow moments, Alfred was asleep, 
fairly overcome by the toils of the day and the pre¬ 
ceding night. She, meanwhile, urged her |>en with 
a rnpid industry, which seemed resolute, by devo¬ 
tion to the task immediately-bofore her, to forget the 
exciting and sorrowful thoughts which wuro strug¬ 
gling in her mind. When her brother awoko, her 
task was nearly ended. But his remained to be per¬ 
formed ; and, with assiduity that never shrunk 
from labor, she continued to assist in his. It was 
nearly midnight when they ceased. 

“ We have done enough, Ella, for the night, and 
your eyes look heavy with sleep. Vou are a dear 
girl, my sister, and I love you as brother never 
loved sister before. Do you not believe mo ? There, 
one kiss, and you must to bed. To-morrow night 
shall be a holiday for you. I mustn’t receive assist¬ 
ance in that business of Proctor’s, and that's for 
to-morrow. Good night, Ella—good night!” 

They separated, and took their way to tliuir re¬ 
spective chumbors. When Ella Monckton reached 
hers, she threw herself into a chuir, and clasped 
her hands in her lap with tho air of one struggling 
with a great necessity and against a strenuous 
desire. 

“ I must see those papers !” sho muttered, in low 
accents, to herself. “ They may bo of tho Inst im¬ 
portance in his case. I cannot suffer him to be 
crushed by these base and cruel enemies. Shall I 
have the means to save him front a great injustice— 
from a wrong which may destroy him—yet forbear 
to use them? There is no morality in this! If I 
read theso papers without Alfred’s privity, in what 
is ho to blame ? Ho betrays no confidence; ho vio¬ 
lates no trust; ho surrenders no secret. I cannot 
sleep with this conviction. I must see these papers! ” 

Where was the heaviness that weighed down 
thoso eyelids when her brother looked tenderly into 
her face at parting? He was mistaken when he 
ascribed their expression to the need for sleep. 
They were now intensely bright, and glittering with 
tho earnestness of an excited will which has already 
settled upon its object. Her meditations were long 
continued, and, occasionally, broke out into solilo¬ 
quy. Her mind was in conflict, though her will 
was resolute and fixed. But, with such a will, and 
goaded hy the passionate sympathies of a woman’s 
heart in behalf of tho being whom it most loves, we 
can hardly doubt os to hor final conclusion. 


She arose, and Iclt her chamber with the lightest 
footstep in the world; traversed the passage which 
divided her brother’s chamber from her own, and 
listened at the entrance. All wus still within, and 
his light was extinguished. Sho relumed to her 
chamber with a tread as caulioua as before; pos¬ 
sessed herself of the lighted candle, and rapidly de¬ 
scended once more to tho library. Thuescrituir wus 
locked, but Hie key, sho well knew, occupied the 
corner of a shelf in the library. Horo site sought 
and found it. She paused when about to apply it to 
the lock, but recovered her resolution with tbo reflec¬ 
tion, which she wus scurcely conscious that she 
spoke aloud— 

" It can’t hurt Alfred; he violates no trust;—and 
I may save the innocent man front tho snares of the 
guilty." 

Tho moral philosophy of this speech was not quite 
satisfactory to the speaker herself. A moment after, 
mid when tho cscritoir was laid open before her, and 
before her hands were yet spread forth to seize the 
papers, she clasped her paints together suddenly, 
exclaiming— 

“ Oh! Proctor, could you but know how much is 
tho sacrifice I make for you !” 

Site sat down, covered her eyes with her hands, 
and the bright drops stole down between her fingers. 

She did not long remain in this attitude. Tho 
night was going rapidly. She knew not tho extent 
of tho labor before tier, but sho felt that what was to 
be dono should bo done quickly. Sho unfolded the 
papers, which wore numerous, consisting of letters, 
memoranda, and affidavits, and read with a nervous 
eagerness. Her heart beat more loudly as she pro¬ 
ceeded. Her checks flushed, her eyes filled again 
with tears, as sho possessed herself of Iho contents. 
The object of tho papers was to show that tlio at¬ 
tachment of Proctor to tho beautiful daughter of the 
rebel Walton had led to the escape of Iho latter; 
that tho former had frequently neglected his duties; 
had been a frequent visitor at “ The Oaks,” and had 
studiously forborne to see thoso signs of treason and 
conspiracy which he had been particularly set to 
watch. It does not need that we should detail all 
tho facts, as set forth in these documents against 
him. Tiie nature of the charges we may conjecture 
from what is already known. The important mat¬ 
ter in the papers was tho sort of evidence, and the 
nnmos of tho persons, relied on to establish the ac¬ 
cusation. Tho quick intelligence of Ella Monckton 
enabled her, almost at n glance, to see how much of 
this testimony it was important for Proctor tp know, 
and to conceive how small a portion of it was possi¬ 
bly open to his conjecture. Sho shuddered as she 
reviewed tho ptnusiblu array of circumstances by 
which he was enmeshed; and, while her heart 
shrank from those particulars which showed the ex¬ 
tremity of his passion for Katharine Walton, her 
mind equally revolted at the depth, breadth, and 
atrocity of tho art, by which he was to be convicted 
as a criminal. With a quick and vigilant thought, 
sho determined to afford the victim an opportunity 
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to encounter the enemy, who was evidently resolved j 
upon surprising him by an ambush. She resolved 
to make a catalogue raisonnie of the charges, the 
specifications, and the evidence under thorn. Love 
lent her now strength for the task ; and she who had 
sat up till midnight copying for hor brother now 
occupied the rest of the night in nhridging the docu¬ 
ments which threatened the safety of the one whom 
she so unprofitably loved. 

The gray dawn was already peeping through the 
shutters of her chamber window, when she was pre¬ 
paring to retire. Sho had completed her task. Ex¬ 
cluding all unimportant matter—all unnecessary 
preliminaries—she had made out a complete report 
of the case as it was to be prosecuted before the 
Court of Inquiry. Sho had copied so much of the 
. testimony as was needful to cover the points made; 
dismissing all surplusage, and confining herself to 
the absoluto evidence alone; and complelcd the nar¬ 
rative by a full list of all the witnesses who wero 
relied on to establish the charges against the victim. 
With this evidence in his possession, and with am¬ 
ple time allowed him, it was in Proctor's power, if : 
really innocent, to meet his enemies on their own j 
ground; to encounter their witnesses with others, j 
and rebut their allegations with all the proofs neces- I 
sary to explain what was equivocal in the history 1 
of his unfortunate command at Dorchestor. To cover : 
the papers which she had copied out, in a brief note, j 
and under a disguised hand to Proctor, was the com- j 
pletion of her task; and this done, and the packet | 
sealed, poor Ella, doubtful of the propriety of what : 
she had done, yet the slave of a necessity that found j 
its authority in her best aifections, retired to her i 
pillow, with eyes too full of tears to suffer them to 
be quickly scaled by sleep. 

The vory next day, Proctor was in possession of : 
tho package from his unknown but friendly corre- : 
spondent, and saw, with mingled feelings of conster¬ 
nation and relief, how large a body of evidence had j 
been conjured up against him, and with how much 
subtlety and art. Yet, with the gome of his enemies i 
revealed to him, he also felt how comparatively easy 
it wopld bo to defeat their machinations. But let us 
not anticipate. 

It was with same surprise, the next evening, that 
Alfred Monckton heard his sister propose to her 
mother to accompnny her on a visit to Katharine 
Walton. He looked up, at the moment, and caught 
her eyos, but said nothing. But, an hour after, when 
Mrs. Monckton had retired, Ella herself volunteered 


an explanation of the motives which had occasioned 
the change in her resolutions. 

11 If Colonel Balfour has set his heart upon this 
lady’s being received into society, Alfred, it is particu¬ 
larly incumbent upon us to do what we can to please 
him. This will be the policy of most persons of the 
loyalist party in the city, and my refusal, or forbear¬ 
ance, to adopt the same polioy would only subject 
me to suspicions. That my mother should go to 
see her, and not I, would certainly be suspicious." 

She paused, and hor brother met hor glance with 
an equivocal smile. Her cheeks flushed, and then, 
with sudden energy of manner, she continued— 

" And, tho truth is, Alfred, I must see her. I shell 
never sleep until 1 do. I will nerve myself for the en¬ 
counter with my best strength, and endure tho meet¬ 
ing with all the courage and philosophy I can master. 
The enemy is never more formidable than when nt 
a distance; and—and—I am not without hope that, 
when 1 see Miss Walton near, I shall find in her 
such qualifications of her beauty as will serve to 
excuses lover for becoming cold in his devotions, 
particularly if—if—lie has no longer reason to in¬ 
dulge in hope.” 

“ Never hope it, Ella. Opinion seems to bo too 
universally agreed on this subject. But 1 am glad 
that you have thus determined. Tho sooner we cnti 
reconcile ourselves to a painful subject, which we 
are novorthclcss compelled to encounter, the better 
for our hnppiness. You will have to meet her, soon 
or late, for several balls in her honor are in prepara¬ 
tion. Colonel Crttden has already resolved on mak¬ 
ing the Pinckney House a sort of Palace of Pleasure, 
and, ns their ward of tho crown, Miss Walton is to 
be the queen thereof. Ha will be followed, as a 
matter of course, by the fashionable widow, Mrs. 
Cornelia Bivinglon, and sho by a dozen others, all 
emulous, on o small soate, of working after her pat¬ 
terns. But I must to my task. Theso papers will 
keep me more than half the night. How I wish, 
Ella, that I could let you see them, but I dare not. 
Ah! if poor Proctor only had these papers !” 

And the young man proceeded to his solitary la¬ 
bors. His sister dared not look up and meet his 
glance, while ho spoke so innocently of the secrets 
in his possession. She blushed at the consciousness 
of the theft of them, which she had committed; iter 
conscience not quito satisfied that, oven with the 
most virtuous motivo in the world, she was quite 
right in doing wrong. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Sce'st thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this 
fashion is? How giddily he turns nbout all the hot 
bloods between fourteen nnd fi ve-nmMhirly ?” —Much 
Ailo About Nothing. 

It was cloven in tho morning, by tho nutssivo 
mahogany clock that stood in tho great entrance to 
tho spacious dwelling at the foot of liroad Street, 
which was occupied by the fashionable Mrs. Riving- 
ton. This Indy was tho widow of a wealthy planter, 
ono of the king’s former counselors for tho province, 
and, for a goodly term of years, tho holder of an 
ofllco of dignity and profit under that best tenure, 
" durante heno plaeilo," in a monarchy. Tho worthy 
widow, as in duty bound, shared in tho unselfish 
devotion to tho crown by which her lord and master 
was distinguished. She was naturally truo to an 
old school in which, not only had all hor lessons, hut 
nil hor fortunes, been acquired. Sho was now, ac¬ 
cordingly, a fiery loyalist, and tho lender of Ion with 
all that class in tho good city of Charleston who 
professed similar ways of thinking. Sho cut moat 
others with little hesitation. Sho turned her back, 
with a most sovereign sense of supremacy, upon tho 
Gadsdcns and IhoRutledges—upon all thoso, in oilier 
words, whom sho could not subject to her authority. 
Resistance to her sway was fatal to Iho offender. 
A doubt of hor supremacy was n mortal injury to be 
avenged at every hazard. Sho aimed at such a 
tyranny in sooiety—though just os little prepared to 
avow hor policy—os tho King of Great Britain was 
desirous to assert in government; and, for tho brief 
period of timo in which tho British troops were in 
solo command of the city, sho exorcised it success¬ 
fully. She was an important acquisition to tho 
garrison. She had wealth and tho temper to employ 
it—was willy if not wise, and hor suppors wero 
unexceptionable. Fair, but not fnt, nor much be¬ 
yond tho tolerated border lino in widowhood, of 
forty, Mrs. Cornelia Rivington had as many admir¬ 
ers, o( a certain sort, as any of the more legitimate 
Mleo within the limits of tho garrison. Stout, red- 
faccd majors of foot, who had impaired their lives 
in the free use of ourry and Jamaica, who onjoyed 
the good things of this life without much regard to 
tho cost, when tho expense was borne by another—. 


or to the evils, when the suffering only followed the 
feast and did not interfere with it—these were gene¬ 
rally the most devoted admirers of Iho wealthy 
widow. They would have been pleased—a score 
of them—to persuado her out of her widowhood, at 
her earliest convenience; but, with nil her infirmi¬ 
ties of wealth and vanity—both of which prompt, 
quito commonly, to put one’s self into the keeping of 
another—slip had, up to the present moment, proved 
inaccessible to pleadings and persuasions upon the 
perilous subject of a second matrimony. Her life, 
as a widow, was more cheering and grateful, sub 
rosa, than sho had found it when a devoted wife, 
subject to a rulo at home, which had acquired its 
best lessons from an arbitrary official excrciso of 
authority abroad. In brief, Mrs. llivington’s pre¬ 
sent modo of life was an ample revenge for her suf¬ 
ferings in wifedom. She had no notion of going 
back to Iho old experiences, and, perhaps, was by 
no means satisfied with tho special candidates 
among tho garrison who had sought, with bended 
bodies and fair smirking visages, for the privilege 
of keeping tho soli hand, the touch of which, in the 
ordinary civilities of society, they professed to find 
so wondrously provocative of the desire for eternal 
retention. Tho widow smiled graciously enough 
upon her blast admirers; but her smiles led to no 
substantial results, and afforded but little encourage¬ 
ment. As Major Kirkwood sullenly exclaimed 
among his messmates, at Tylman’s Club House, on 
tho Bay near Tradd Street— 

11 Sho’s ono of tho few women I have over met, 
who, with so much wealth, and not more than forty- 
five, has fuirly cut hor eye-tooth. Sho’s not to lie 
taken in by gammon. Tho fact is, boys, professions 
are of as litllo valuo in her eyes as in ours; and tho 
wholo game with her is ono of a calculation too 
strict to suffer such nonsenso as the affections to bo 
taken into the account at all. What do you think 
she said to mo, when I suffered myself to say some 
foolish, flattering nonsenso in hor cars?” 

"Yon proposed to her, Osborne I” cried one of his 
companions, with a shout. 

" Devil a bit! unless she construed a very com¬ 
mon speech of tho mess into a meaning which none 
of us think to give it.” 

" But which you os certainly meant, major.” 
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“ Out with it, Osbomo, anti confess you pro¬ 
posed. Your gills tell llio story.” 

They were oerlninly red enough. 

“ Not so, I tell you, unless you find an avowal in 
a cominonplnco.” 

“ What was it ? The words—tlio words !” 

Tho demand was unanimous, anti, with an in¬ 
creasing redness of fnco and throat, the hardy ma¬ 
jor of sepoys admitted that ho had sulTercd himself 
to say to the widow that hu should bu the hnppicst 
man in tho world to take her widowhood under tho 
shadow of the Kirkwood name. 

“ What,” he added, “ has been said by all of us, a 
thousand limes, to a thousand different women, and 
without attaching any real meaning to tho speech.” 

11 Hu! bn! Im! That won't do, major. Tho 
speech is innocent enough, I grant you, at a frolic 
in tile midst of supper, or whilo whirling through 
the ball-room. But time and place u!cr the thing 
very materially. Now, did you not say theso inno¬ 
cent words in a morning call, and did you not en¬ 
treat the mealing bcforchnnd ? Tho widow ltiving- 
ton is not the woman to mistake a soldier’s gnllnntry 
for a formal proposition. No, no! Tho whole 
truth, old boy. Confess ! confess !” 

“ You push mo quito too hard. Major Slock— 
quite loo hard. I wonder where your accounts 
would stand, if you worts scored in the same man¬ 
ner against the wall. But I frankly admit that it 
was in the course of a morning rail that Mrs. lliv- 
tngton construed my complimentary commonplace 
into a proposal.” 

“ You dio hard, Kirkwood,” replied Stock. 11 But 
I hnvo n reason for putting you to the torture, since, 
to anticipate detection, I am disposed to go to tho 
confessional myself. Tho truth is, boys, I got an 
inkling of what Kirkwood intended. I had not 
watched his play at the trout for nothing. It was 
at Vuuxhnll that I overheard him arrange to seo her 
at her house tho next day. Tho hour and all was 
appointed, nnd n gluiicu at tho widow’s eyes, at the 
moment, showed mo that Kirk was a candidate for 
tho‘back door out.’ Half an hour nfler, I wnlkcd 
with her ladyship myself. I, too, had set my hour! 
upon this sntno comely fish”— 

“ What, you, major?” was tho query from seve¬ 
ral voices. 

“ You ’vo been on tho sly, then 7” 

“ I confess it, boys, in tho bitterness of my heart, 
and with a soro conscience; happy, however, that 
I am able to Iny my hand on another’s shoulder and 
sny, ns the blind man said to tho ass, < there’s a 
pair of us, brother V ” 

“ Well, what next ?” demanded Kirkwood him¬ 
self. somewhat impatiently. 

“ I ’ll mako tho story short for your accommoda¬ 
tion. You arranged to call upon tho widow at 
twelve. I intreated the privilege of seeing hor just 
ono hour later.” 

“ The devil you did !” 

“ Yes, i’ faith; and I will venture a triflo that our 
answers were both in the same language.” 


11 Yes, perhaps, if tho questions wero alike,” 
growled Kirkwood. 

11 Oh, mine was a regimental commonplace, pretty 
much as yours. In plain terms, 1 did as you did, 
offered myself, hand, heart, and fortune —pour paster 
If, tempt — only, I assure you.” 

“And her answer?” quoth Kirkwood. 

“ What was yours?” demanded Stock. 

" I’d as lief tell it ns not. It was n sly answer, 
such as sho would huve mado believing me to bo 
in earnest.” 

11 Or not believing it. But let’s have it.” 

" 1 Major Kirkwood,’ snid sho, ‘ I ’vo seen too 
many people fresh from tho blarney-stone, to allow 
me not to understand you. It will be your fault if 
you do not understand mo. Of course, major, you 
mean nothing of what you say. If I could think 
that you did, I should think ns liltlo of your under¬ 
standing ns I should then bcliovo you thought of 
ntino. But, hereafter, even in jest, do not let mo 
hear you speak such nonsense. We are both too 
old to sutler from any innocent ctcdulily.’ ” 

“Ila! hu! ha! Ho! ho! ho! Hurrah for tho 
widow! Itivinglon forever! And your answer, 
Slock?” 

“The same in substnneo, though not in words, 
but just ns full of doviltry.” 

“Hn! ha! ha! What a widow! Sho’dkillolf 
the regiment in short order.” 

“ Well for us that p-colons few cut their cyc-toclli 
so precociously,” responded tho good-humored 
Stock. “ But you look sulky, Kirkwood. Don’t 
harbor malice, my boy. Tho widow’s suppers uro 
as admirablo us ever, nnd sho smileB as sweetly as 
if she had never flung the blarnoy-stono in llio fnco 
of either.” 

“Did she tell you of my visit?” growled Kirk¬ 
wood, in painful inquiry. 

“ Not n syllabic. I conjectured hor answer to 
you from that which sho mudu to me. Believing 
myself to bo tho hniidsomer, llio younger, and tho 
better mun, and knowing her to be n woman of ad¬ 
mirable lasto, I naturally felt sure that you could 
not stand where I had fallen.” 

“Out upon you for a vain puppy!" cried Kirk¬ 
wood, as tho merriment of his comrades rang in his 
cars. 

The laugh was against him, and ho felt that any 
farther show of soreness would only exaggerate his 
annoyances. With an cflbrl, ho succeeded in re¬ 
covering his strength and composure of face, and 
tho two baffled candidates, a few moments later, 
| were agreed lo call upon the heedless widow, nvail- 
| ing themselves of a now privilege which sho hail 
; just accorded to the fashionnblo world, by which an 
| ante-moridian visitation would escape misconstrue- 
I lion. Mrs. Rivinglnn had just adopted a round of 
I " mornings.” Hor rooms wore thrown open at 
\ eleven , to remnin open till one. Hero sho held 
I levees for conversation wholly. Tho device was 
; new—perhaps designed to legitimate such visits as 
! those which' Kirkwood and Stock had paid her. At 
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oil events, site made the visits unexceptionable, and 
found security in numbers. In a crowd sho could 
escape the dungers of a tite-a-tite with blast ma¬ 
jors of foot, each fresh from kissing the stone of 
blarney. 

Tho old mahogany clock that stood, " like a 
tower,” in the great passage of the stately mansion 
of Mrs. Rivington, at the foot of Broad Street, was, 
as we have said before, on tho stroke of eleven, 
when the doors were thrown wide for the reception 
of company. And very soon they came. Mrs. 
Rivington was not the parson to be neglected by tho 
Charleston fashionables at that period, when tho 
objection to the equivocal in place and birth was 
not so tenaciously urged as in modern times. The 
indulgent requisitions of that day insisted rather 
niton externals than the subslanco. In brief, wit 
and mirth, and good clothing, nnd manners scions Us 
regies, satisfied tho utmost demands of tho nico and 
scrupulous, and nobody needed to boast of his grand¬ 
mother to find his propor status on ilte Door. There 
wero boros in llioqo days ns in ours, and, strange to 
sny, some of the most unexceptionable in point of 
quality and family belonged to this description. But 
worlds and cities nro oddly mndo up; and he who 
would be tolerant in building up humanity must not 
show himself hostilo to any sort of blocks. Mrs. 
Rivington knew just as well as anybody else of what 
miscellaneous stufT society is made. Sho was in¬ 
dulgent in proportion to her experience. 

“Hal you there?” sho said to Fenficld, who 
wrote gent, afier his name, and had onco been a 
lawyer in hope to bo attorney-general of tho pro¬ 
vince. Ho had turned up his aristocratic nose at 
soma of the oi polloi of the saloon. 

"La, you there, counselor, and bo morciful to 
yourself if not to me. Were we to admit tho quality 
only, wo should dio of atrophy, or commit Buicide, 
or some other loss dignified sin; and were wo not 
to suffer tho canaille, our gentry would lack tho 
only provocation that makes them endurable. You, 
for example, huve scarcely had a word to say sinco 
your entrance, till you bow that long lino of Smiths 
make their appearance, and since that moment your 
words and features have both been positively sub¬ 
lime. Shall I make tho Smiths known to you? 
They are really very clover people—good company 
enough for the summer.” 

"I thank you. But how is tho name spelled? 
With an i or y ?” 

"What difference does that mako?” inquired 
Mrs. Rivington. 

“ All the difference in tho world, madam. Tho 
Smyths and not the Smiths nro to bo known in so¬ 
ciety. It is the former only which you will find 
umong the noble families of England. Indeed, the 
Smiths hnvo all snub noses, which, as my venerable 
grandmother always assured mo, is a sign of low 
birth and doubtful origin. Excuse mo; but as they 
ore crossing here, I’d rather find my Way to the 
opposite end of tho room. These steel mirrors of 
yours exhibit the outline admirably. They are ju|t 


at tho proper hang. Ah, my dear Mrs. Rivington, 
could wo only choose properly our guests 1” 

And, with a sigh, Pcnfield, gent., crossed the 
apartment, while the Smiths, five in number, male 
and female, with a warm impulse, that betrayed 
freshness and oxuberance, not the less grateful be¬ 
cause vulgar, came forward almost at a bound, to 
acknowledge the presence of thnir hostess. 

" You came but a moment too lato, girls,” said 
the widow. 11 1 should otherwise have brought to 
your acquaintance the famous counselor, Pcnfield, 
a man of talents, and connected with the oldest - 
families of tho country.” 

" Pooh! pooh! no Buoh thing, my dear Mrs. 
Rivington,” cried Mrs. Jeremiah Smith, the mother 
of the Dock. “ You never mado a greater mistake 
in your life. Old Penficld, the grandfather of this 
young fellow, was a good man enough, and quite 
honest, I believe. He was a first-rato silversmith: 
and all of our plate—no great deal, I allow—bears 
his stamp and brand. My futltor used to say, in his 
praise, that you could rely upon his putting into his 
spoons all tho old silver that you gave him. As for 
this youngster”—so she called a person of thirty- 
five—“ ho was spoiled by Sir Egerton Leigh, who, 
finding that lie wroto a good hand, took him as his 
secretary, and afterwards made something of a law¬ 
yer of him. And that \s tho true history. Bull’ll 
have a talk with him, and set him right in his 
genealogy.” 

“ Do so, my dear Mrs. Smith, and you will bo 
doing him a sorvico. I really believe, if Mr. Pcn- 
ftold could learn the facts from a proper authority, it 
would be the making of him.” 

“ Would ho liko it, think you, Mrs. Rivington ?" 
whispered tho old Indy, now, for the first timo, hav¬ 
ing some doubts on the subject. 

•‘Oh, surely, my dear madam; ho is tho most 
grateful being in the world to any person who will 
prove, unquestionably, tho antiquity of his family.” 

And the mischievous widow turned away to the 
reception of other guests; but not losing sight of 
tho Smiths, whom she saw, in n drove, following in 
the wake of tho mother as sho waddled across the 
room, in full chase of Pcnfield, the gentleman. 

The rooms were, by this time, filled with various 
groups of both sexes, civil and military. Tho Bri¬ 
tish officers loomed out conspicuously in thoir sear- 
lot, while, here and there, might be seen a loyalist 
captain or colonel, in the more modest green or blue 
of his own command. These persons wero not 
prominent nor particularly popular, and it might In 
seen tlmt they were not often sought out by tho 
olltccrs of tho regular service. The ladies seemed 
inclined to give them the cold shoulder also, though 
this might lie owing entirely to the fact that none of 
them hud particularly distinguished himself by his 
son-ices in tho ranks of his majesty. Genornl Wil¬ 
liamson, who made his appearance nt this time, was 
rather more in favor. But he was a general, and 
something still was expected at his hands. It wits 
the policy of the British officers to encourage this 
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opinion, and to I real him accordingly. Bui even 
his star was oil the wane. Ho foil it go, ami rated 
the courlogics ho received at their true value, lie 
wus not the person to figure in a saloon, and his 
appearance now wus quite us much to prevent his 
absence being romurkod, as to compel remark by 
his presence. Besides, Mrs. Hivington’s reunions 
were of a sort to provide the on dit of the garrison, 
and note equully opinion and events. Williamson 
was too deeply involved in politics to find the scene 
an attractive one, and he lingered but u little while 
after showing himself to the liotcss. 

It was while he conversed with her, however, 
that the saloon was thrown into quite a buzz of ex¬ 
citement by the entree of the famous belles, par 
excellence, the Harveys—the graces, os they wero 
gallantly styled by the gallant Harry Barry. They 
wero certainly beautiful girls; but the bcuuty, be¬ 
yond comparison, of the three was Mary, the 
younger, lovingly and not irreverently called Moll 
Ilarvev, Beside her, all the other slurs grew pule. 
Mary Boujk*11 rapidly made her way lo other groups 
in an opposite direction; the lively Phelps, more 
dignidcdly, followed this example ; and, other sinull- 
er lustre, fearing, in like manner, that their lesser 
fires would be entirely extinguished, left tin open 
path for the advancing beauties to the presence of 
the hostess. It will be enough if we confine our 
description of beauty, on this occasion, to the one 
being whose possession of it was thus conclusively 
recognized by the spontaneous fears of every rival. 
Moll Harvey was of middle size and most symme¬ 
trical figure. Euse and grace wero natural to her 
as life itself; but her motion was not that simply of 
grace and ease. There was a free, joyous pulse in 
her movements, nn exquisite elasticity, which dis¬ 
played itself in a thousand caprices of gesture, and 
seemed to carry her forward buoyantly as a thing 
possessing the infinite support and treasure of the 
air. As song to ordinary speech, such was the 
jelution which her action boro to the common move¬ 
ments of her sex. A fuiry properly in her nature 
seemed to bring with her the spring and all its 
flowers where she cumo ; and the loveliness which 
appeared to ray out from her person, as she walked 
or danced, compelled the involuntary homage of the 
eye, making the thought forgetful of all search or 
inquiry except through that single medium. 

It was the day for buckram figures and starched 
pyramidal structures upon the head, reminding you 
of the towery temples of the goddess Cybole. But 
Moll Harvey haul quite too excellent a native taste 
to sacrifice her genuino beauties to these monstrous 
excesses of fashion A wood-nymph could not have 
attired herself much more loosely. She would have 
served admirably as the model for Moore’s Norah 
Creina—n tree, flowing skirt, the cincture by no 
means too closely drawn, sufficing to show that her 
figure needed no making. A silken symar encircled, 
but did not inclose (ho bust, which, it must be con¬ 
fessed, was much more freely displayed than alto¬ 


gether suits the lasto of present times—so white, 
so full and exquisitely rounded. 

Symmetry was the exquisite characteristic in the 
beauty of AIoll Harvey. The white pillar of lh& 
nock, the skin softer and purer thun ivory, delicate¬ 
ly warmed by health and a generous blood, rose 
from the bust with a graceful motion that carried 
its expression also, and seemed endowed with utter- 
unco of its own. Nor was (ho head wanting to, nor 
the face unworthy of, tho rest of our fuir picture. 
A perfect oval, the brows rising up nobly uud show¬ 
ing u goodly mass above tho eyes; the eyes arched 
fuirly, with brows of jelty black, not thick and 
weighty, yet impressive; the lashes long, the orbs 
full, but not obtrusive, lightening now, and now 
drooping, ns with a weight of tenderness, ehunging 
with the rapidity of light in correspondence with 
emotions which wero for ever quickening in her 
wild, warm heart; tho nose and mouth both Gre¬ 
cian, of tho most perfect cut and finish; and the 
chin sweetly rounded, to perfect the whole. When, 
over the white, lull shoulders, you have thrown tho 
happily disordered tresses, and when, uponjhe fure- 
lieud, you mark the uice dexterity which has grouped 
tho frequent locks In the most sweet and pluyful 
relationship, ready, like the silken streamers of the 
corn, to hold converse with every passing zephyr, 
you sco tho outline of look, face, form, feuture, but 
lack still that inspiring presence, tho life, the soul, 
\ which, like tho aroma to the flower, proves tho pos- 
! session of a secret something to which these uro 
I but as the chalices that contain the cssentiul spirit. 
; See tho lilb thnt lightens up the features into love, 
! and gives a motion as of tho first flights of u wanton 
; bird, and you forgot tho cxtornnl form in the real 
; beauty of soul, and fancy, and feminine impiibo, 

> that unimates it from within. Alt! loo sadly left 

> untutored that wild and fro ward heart, that pussjon- 
ato impulse, that delirious glow of feeling, which 
now but too frequently usurp tho sway and over¬ 
whelm the a fleet ions—never so happy ns when sub¬ 
dued and patient—with fierce passions, that npjicul 
ever to the last sad tyranny of self. 

The beauties of Moll Ilurvoy naturally provoked 
reflections in respect to her fiituro fortunes. Tho 
crowd Which gathered about her, and tho few that 
retreated from her side, wore all equally familiar 
with her career. They had censures, free enough, 
in regard to her intimacy with Prince Willium, then 
a lieutenant in the British navy. They knew how 
devoted had been the attentions of Balfour, and how 
undisguised was his iiomngc; yet they well knew 
that ho had kept himself from any absolute commit¬ 
tals; and, knowing tho humble charaeter of her 
fortunes, and the selfish character of his ambition— 
his equal greed of wealth and power—they never 
doubted that tho flirtation between tho parties would 
never assume a more serious aspect, or, if it did, 
nn aspect quite too serious to be grateful lo tho 
fame and future of tho fairer. As the beauty swept 
by .with her train, tho whole subject was very freely 
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discussed by all that class “ who but live by others* 
pain ” Our excellent Mrs. Smith, still followed by 
tho elnn of Smith, was the first to open the survey. 

“Her nose is out of joint now, I reckon. This 
Miss Walton is not only as handsomo ns she—every 
bit—but she’s a fortune besides, and everybody 
knows how much that makes in the scale in show¬ 
ing whero beauty lies. After all, tho commandant 
knows—no one better—that it isn’t what beauty 
shows > but what it caa do—what it can buy or what 
it can bring—that it is most valued and valuable. 
Yes, you may put it down as certain, that Moll’s 
noso is for ever out of joint in that quarter.” 

Good Airs, Smith had not seen—perhaps had not 
cared to see—that, while sho was making this most 
consolatory speech, the subject of it was passing 
directly behind her, and must have heard every syl¬ 
lable. Tho eve of AIoll Harvoy flashed, her lips 
curled with pride, and her brow darkened, and she 
inly resolvqd, from that moment, that sho would 
allow no longer the trilling of her lover. Sho would 
no longer permit his enjoyment of tho prestige be¬ 
longing to.such a conquest as herself, without pay¬ 
ing tho proper price for it. He should submit to 
wear those bonds which the world assumed him to 
possess the power to place on her hands at any mo¬ 
ment. She disdained to listen to tho farther conver¬ 
sation among the Smiths and their companions, but 
swept out of hearing as rapidly as wan consistent 
with her pride and dignity. Hor absence caused 
no cessation of tho fire. 

“As for Miss Walton comparing with our Moll 
in beauty, that *s all a mistake,” said Miss Calvort, 
a spinster who had bccouio an antiquo without 
arriving at tho condition of a gem. “I’ve seen 
this Walton. She *s quite too large for beauty. 
Her features aro all big; it is true they nro some¬ 
what exprossivc; but no more to compare with 
Harvey’s than mine with Juno’s.” 

“ You ’vo certainly gone to sufficient extremes for 
a comparison, my denr Miss Calvert,” put in Major 
Barry, who, at this moment, joined tho group, fol¬ 
lowed by his eternal shadow, Captain McMahon. 
Barry bowed and smiled lho compliment, which his 
words did not convey. Miss Culvert’s cars were 
thus taught to dcceivo her. Sho smiled in turn,and 
immediately responded to tho dextrous little wit— 
tho wit, par excellence , of the British garrison. 

“ Now don’t you agree with me, Harry Barry?” 

“ There is, perhaps, but a single respect in which 
wo should not agree, Miss Calvert.” 

“And, pray, what is tho exception?” demanded 
the lady, with some little piquo of munner. 

11 Nay, nay,” ho answered, slyly, ** that confession 
must bo reserved for a less public occasion. You 
were speaking of Miss Walton’s beauty, and that 
of our Ilarvoy. You arc quite right about tho 
former. Sho is large, but perhaps not too largo for 
hor particular stylo. Sho is evidently a fine woman 
—a magnificent woman, indeed—and, if to bo styled 
a beauty, we may style her an angel of a beauty; 


but Moll Harvey is a love of a bcuuly, and is so 
much tho more to my liking.” 

“I knew wo should agree,” said Miss Calvert, 
triumphantly, and fluttered, sho knew not well why. 

“ Ah !” put in Cupiain McMahon, “ Aliss Walton 
is certainly a fine woman, a real lady, nud a beauty, 
loo. Aly friend Barry and myself called upon her 
yesterday, and, after a close discussion, we fully 
concurred in respect to her points.” 

“Egad, McMahon,” cried Major Stock, “you 
speak of tho lady as if you bad trotted her out and 
scrutinized her with the cyo of a jockoy.” 

“What! docs McMahon’s pun escape you?” 
cried Kirkwood. “ Do you forget that poihits is his 
word for counters. Ilis imago was taken from the 
whist toble, not from the stables. lie was thinking 
of the lady’s cash when ho discussed her charms. 
Ilis idea of beauty—like that of most of us poor sol¬ 
diers of fortune—must bo built upon positive re¬ 
sources, such ns tell just as seriously in a private 
bureau as in an army chest.” 

“ I* fuith, my friend McMahon is no more pre¬ 
pared to deny tho soft impeachment lhan myself. 
Tho fact is, a mere beauty, however beautiful, is 
quite beyond tho means of any of us. For inysolf, 
I confess to a preference for Moll Harvey, per se; 
tho beauty of tho Walton is quite too stately, too 
commanding for mo. It half awes and overpowers 
mo. Still, tho argumentum ad cremenam tells won¬ 
derfully in her behalf.” 

“ Ah, my friend Major Barry always discriminates 
tho point most admirably. You must let mo repeat 
bis impromptu, made this morning as wo left tho 
hairdresser’s, on this very subject.” 

“Nay, now, AlcMahon, my dear fellow, honor 
bright!” and tho deft and tidy little major affected 
to bo horror-stricken at tho threatened exposure, 
while his little eyes twinkled with bis anticipated 
triumph. 

“Oh, but I must repeat, Barry.” 

“ To bo sure 5 repeat by all means. Come, Barry, 
this affectation of modesty won’t do. You have not 
a single articlo in all your wardrobo that sits so 
badly upon you.” 

“ What! you out upon mo also, Stock ?” 

“ I would save you from yourself, my boy, and 
from your own vanities, which will surely be your 
death the moment they assume the show of mo¬ 
desty. We have recognized you, by common con¬ 
sent, the wit and poet of tho garrison. You have 
flung a thousand shafts of satire at the poor rebels 
and the rebel ladies; and wo have applauded lo tho 
echo. Shall we bo denied our proper aliment now? 
No! no! Alt, my dear Mrs. Kivington, you are 
hero in season. Barry has been doing asmart tiling, 
as usual.” 

“ In verso, of course. Arc wo to hear it ?” 

“ Aro we to be denied ?—particularly, when we 
nro told that it relates to the rival beauties, the 
Harvey and tho Walton?” 

“How can you compare them, major?” 
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“ I do not. I contrast them only. It is Barry’s 
comparison that you are called to hear. His friend 
McMahon answers for it, and ho is sufficient au¬ 
thority. We must have it." 

“Certainly we must! Captain McMahon reads 
verses like tm angel, I know; and, us /.m friend 
wrote them, he will be sure to reud them with the 
best eflecl.” 

“There’s no resisting that, McMahon. Come, 
clear your throat and begin. You arc ns long in 
getting ready us was the inspired beast that waited 
for the blows of Balaam.” 

“ What beast was that, Mujor Stock ?” was Mc¬ 
Mahon’s innocent inquiry. 

“ Oh, one whose voice was that of on angel, so 
that the comparison need not give you any shock. 
Como, the ludics wait. Positively, Airs. Rivington, 
I never saw so much anxiety in any conntenunce as 
in yours. How any gentleman should tnntulizo a 
ludy’scuriosity to such a degree is astonishing!” 

“If my friend, Mujor Barry, will only consent,” 
said McMahon. 

“ I won’t stay to listen, McMahon,” cried Barry, 
trotting out of the circle, but immediately passing to 
its rear, where his short person might remain un¬ 
suspected; his ears, meanwhile, drinking in the 
precious streams of his own inspiration. 

Thus permitted, ns it were, McMahon, the centre 
of a group which had now grently increased, placed 
himself in a stiff, schoolboy attitude, and, tlmco 
hemming, extended bis hand and arm, in a prepara¬ 
tory gesture, ns if about to drag the Pleiades from 
their place of shining. Tho painful parturition of 
his lips followed, and the monse-liko monster of att 
epigram enme forth, head and tail complete; and 
this its substance. 

McMahon recites— 

“When bounteous Futo decreed our Harvey’s hirth, 

We felt that heaven might yet bo found on earth j 

But when the Walton to our eyes wns given, 

We knew that earth might yet bo raised to heaven. 

Indulgent Fates, one blessing more bestow— 

Give me with Harvey long to dwell below; 

And when, at last, ye summon mo above, 

Then let the Walton be my heavenly love !*» 

“ Brnvo! bravo! Harry Barry for ever, and bis 
friend McMuhou !” cried Major Stock, and tho cir¬ 
cle echoed the applause. 

“And ho did it, my friend Barry,” said McMa¬ 
hon, with iho sweetest simplicity of manner—“ ho 
did it in tho twinkling of on eye, just ns wo left the 
huirdrcs«cr’s. I was determined that it shouldn’t 
bo lost, nnd went back and wrote it down.” 

“You deserve the gratitude of posterity, Captain 
McMahon, and our thanks in particular,” suid Iho 
fair hostess, in the sweetest accents, and with a 
smile that did not wholly conceal the sarcasm in 
lior thought. 

“ Wlnit,” continued McMahon in his narrative, 
“ could hnve put the idea into my friend Barry’s 
bend, at such u moment, 1 cannot conjecture. It 


wos as much like inspiration os anything I ever 
heard of.” 

“What put it into liis head? Why tho oil, tho 
powder, the pomatum, und that picture of tho Venus 
Aphrodite, rising in saflron from a sea of verdigris, 
which bungs up in tho shop. Here ’» inspiration 
enough for a wit and poet at any time.” 

“Ah!” interposed Barry, now slyly pressing 
through the group, “I am ulways sure of a wet 
blanket ut your bunds, Stock.” 

“ What! you there ! And you hnve heard every 
syllable! Well, ull I have to say, Burry, is ibis, 
that your modesty con stand anything in the wuy of 
applause, and take it all for Gospel.” 

What further might have been said on this fruitful 
subject must be left to conjecture ; for, just nl this 
moment, a smartly-dressed officer, of thirty, in tho 
costume of a mujor, with a wild, duelling air, and 
long disheveled locks over a tlorid face, and a dark 
blue flashing eye, penctruled tho circle with a cry 
of— 

“Break off! break off! No moro of your fun 
now; put on your gravest faces and rehearse for 
tragedy. Hero’s the commandant coming, all storm 
and thunder. There ’a the devil to pay, und no 
pitch hot.” 

“ Why what’s tho matter now, mad Tom?” de¬ 
manded Stock. 

I The new comer was famous, after a fashion, in 
; the circle. lie was distinguished from a score of 
[ Campbells in tho city, by the grateful nom dc guerre 
of mad, or crazy Campbell. To tho former epithet 
ho submitted, rather pleased than otherwise nt the 
imputation. Tho latter was commonly used in re¬ 
gard to him when ho had left the circle. 

“Matter enough! Meadows and his train have 
been cut off by Morion’s men. Naif of the escort 
cut to pieces, and tho rest prisoners. The wagons 
nil captured, with all tho stores. Meadows himself 
is badly wounded, tnnimed, and disfigured for life— 
mouth and nose beaten into one by tho butt of a 
rifle.” 

“Shocking!” was tho cry among tho Indies. 
“ Poor, poor Charley! wlmt a fright ho must l>c !” 

“He seems to have felt it so; for so great was 
his fury that, even after the rebel who struck him 
was down—a monstrous fellow of twenty stone and 
upwards—Charley’s fury never suffered him to stop 
hewing at the fellow til! ho had smitten oil' both of 
his ears close to tho skull, giving him the Puritan 
brand for life.” 

Campbell’s narration, received through third 
hands, is, as we see, something imperfect. We are 
| already in possession of the fuels. 

[ “ And Bulfour?” 

I “Ho is even now coming in this direction, and in 
j an awful fury. I pity all who vex him nt this mo- 
} ment. It will need all the smiles of tho fnir llnr- 
\ vey”—bowing in tho direction of tho beauty, who 
; had, by this time, joined tho group— 1 “ and oven those 
| may not suffice, unless seconded by those of tho fair 

! Walton.” 
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At this open reference to her rival’s power, the 
imperious beauty bit her lips with vexation. Her 
eyes /lashed wilh fires of scorn she did not peek to 
suppress, and she turned away from the circle as 
Balfour entered the apartment. But wo need not 
Unger for the tragedy. The farce is sufficient for 
our purpose. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ They tench their teachers with their depth of judg- j 
meat, j 

And arc, with arguments, able to convert j 

The enemies to our gods n — The Virgin Martyr. j 

We pass from peenes of frivolity to those of j 
graver cures ami objects. This is tho true order of 
human events, and the transition is more natural j 
from gay to grave than the reverse, as they have it j 
at the theatre, and as the moral poet orders it. It 
is an extreme change from the lively and thought¬ 
less mornings of Mrs. llivington, to the gloomy j 
evenings ut Mrs, Singleton’s—from tho fashionable i 
and frivolous seeker after motley, in talk and habit, ! 
to the serious questioner in tho sud affairs of life mid j 
its necessities. The two ladies, it may be said, arc ] 
both politicians; hut of very different schools, Mrs. j 
Uiviugton, the widow of a royal official, finds it | 
pleasant to respect his memory by adhering to bis ! 
faith, tho more especially os his parly is in tho ! 
ascendent, and ns she rejoices in tho tributes of a ! 
brilliant circle in which royalty commands nil tho I 
voices. Her preferences will provoke no surprise ; 
among tho great body of tho people, since they ; 
represent a triumphant party and cause, and are < 
themselves very agreeable social triumphs. Poli- ! 
tics, in her circles, uro not so much discussed as 
accepted; measures rarely command a singlo rc- J 
flection, though our Judy statesmen aro as earnest in j 
their declarations of fidelity to the reigning sovo- \ 
reign as ever were Mndaino Roland and her nmia- ] 
hlo associates, in respect to tho abstract deities to j 
which they offered their unavailing incense. At 
Mrs Uivington’s, you will hear as much said against ! 
rebellion ns n provincial loynlism, ever solicitous to ! 
please, will always bo found to say; but tho polities 
of her circle were not calculated to afibrd much 
assistance to ilia councils of Balfour. Nevertheless, 
he greatly encouraged them. They had their uses 
in influencing, through the medium of society, tho 
moods of nil llio-e doubtful, capricious and unprin¬ 
cipled, of whom, perhaps, the greater number of 
mankind are composed The youthful of both '••exes 
Wcro always sure to find principles at Mrs. Riving- 
ton’s Miitod to their own desires, if not to the neces¬ 
sities of the race and fumily. 

The politics at Mrs. Singleton’s were of a differ¬ 
ent sort, Balfour more than suspected that the old 
lady wa* engaged in labors that were firhidden; 
but he hud Iron ali’eto fasten upon no specific eauso 
of offence. Yet was site busy, with a restless me¬ 


rest, in the cause of liberty, that made her nights 
sleepless, and filled her aged head with vexing 
thoughts and subtlest combinations. Her house was 
a point of rounion with all those who, like herself, 
long for Iho overthrow of tho existing regime; who 
yearn for the return of exiles, well-beloved sons of 
tho soil, dear to their affections, precious to their 
hopes, tho kinsmen of their blood. Hither came, 
almost nightly, those fuvoring tho cause of the 
patriots, who, by reason of age, of sex, of feeble¬ 
ness, were siifibred to remain within the city of tho 
conqueror. What could these superannuated old 
men achieve or attempt, who might be seen al dusk, 
or after it, to enter the doors of the old-ftehioned 
dwelling in Church Street? How should British 
lords and generals, captains and men-at-arms, ap¬ 
prehend anything from those ancient and well-bred 
ladies, or those fair and witty young ones, who 
showed themselves openly in this inuch-frcquented 
domicil ? Yet among these were many rare women, 
such ns would have given strength totheOiroudius, 
and armed them more ably for the work of their own 
und their country’s safety. Mrs. General Gadsden, 
whoso stately pride defied the sneer of the witling 
Barry; the fierce, proud spirits of Mrs. Savage and 
Mrs. I’ursons, whom the same wit described ns 
tragedy queens, so noble was their spirit, and so 
well prepared for tho extremest perils of humanity. 
Tho names of Edwards, Horry, and Ferguson, high¬ 
ly and equally endowed with grace and courugo; 
of Pinckney und the Elliotts, names iininemoriully 
allied with dignity and patriotism; these were all to 
be found regular attendants at tho " evenings” of 
Mrs. Singleton. And these evenings were not given 
to pleasure, as wcro tho mornings of the dashing 
widow llivington. Grave studies occupied her 
guests; work was to bo done under counsel of 
studious and far-seeing heads. Their words went 
forth from the city with significance to tho reinoto 
interior, and were frequently followed by lurge re¬ 
sults. They gathered and reported the signs of the 
times; they conveyed intelligence, sometimes mo¬ 
ney, and sometimes ammunition—shot and powder 
—to their brethren in arms. They devised schemes 
by which to relieve the city from its thraldom. In 
brief, the dwelling of which Katharine Walton hud 
become an inmate, was the place of frequent assem¬ 
blage for a very active and sleepless circle of con¬ 
spirators. 

Sovernl of (huso were present with Mrs. Singleton 
and Knlhnrinc Walton, on I lie evening of the day 
distinguished by I ho opening of the fashionable 
“mornings” of Mrs. llivington. From without, 
silcnco and durkuoss seemed to brood over the 
habitation; but Ihero was an inner room, well light¬ 
ed, around the centre-lublo of which might be seen 
a group of heads which would have Iron hold ro- 
inurkublo in any council or assembly. That of tlm 
venerable Mrs. Singleton was itself a study. Her 
thin, attenuated visngo was elevated by a noble fore¬ 
head, which the few stray gray Imirs altouf her 
temples, and the sombre widow’s cap which sho 
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wore, rather tended to ennoble than disparage. Her 
keen, gray eye and closely*compresscd Ups denoted 
vigilance, courage, and circumspection. It had all 
the fires of youth, burning, seemingly, with as much 
vigor as ever—-the heart of the volcano still active, 
though in the bosom of the iceberg. Katharine sat 
beside her, u steady observer, and mostly a silent 
one, of the group and the subjects which it dis- 
cussed. Old Tom Singleton, the wit and humorist, 
as well as patriot, stood up in tho circle, hat in hand, 
preparing to depart. Wo shall speak of him more 
fully hereafter, Behind him stood a boy, sharp- 
feutured and intelligent, of whom the parties spoke 
sometimes as George, and sometimes as Spidell, tho 
lad being afterwards well known by the people of 
Charleston, by the two names combined, ns a worthy 
and respected citizen. Ho carried on his arm a 
basket, which the ladies had been filling with tnpos, 
laces, linens, and other small articles of dress, de¬ 
signed for a peddling expedition. At the bottom of 
the basket, however, might have been found one or 
more packets, cleverly done up, and looking very 
innocently upon tho outside, which n very quick- 
sighted royalist might have found to contain any 
quantity of treasonable matter. Tho youth of tho 
lad, and the seeming openness of his operations, 
however, wero calculated to disarm suspicion. 
George Spidell, in fact, was under the active super¬ 
intendence of Joshua Lockwood, one of tho con¬ 
spirators of the circle, employed constantly ns n sort 
of supercargo in a large periagua t which was busi¬ 
ly engaged in plying between tho city and all tho 
landings ami inlets along shore to the Santee River. 
Slopping at ccrtuin well-known points, George was 
sent ashore with his basket in search of customers; 
but it was always understood that his visit was first 
to bo paid to certain well-known dwellings. Hero 
it was that tho secret package at the bottom of his 
basket was invariably sought out and selected ; and 
in this manner, Marion, and Horry, and Mayham, 
and others of tho partisan captains, contrived to re¬ 
ceive weekly information of tho condition of nfluirs 
in tho city. Lockwood, the principal in these ex¬ 
peditions, and little George, his subordinate, suffered 
some narrow escapes in these innocent expeditions. 
Rut these must not beguile us into further digres¬ 
sion. 

“Let us bo off, Lockwood,” said old Tom Sin¬ 
gleton ; “ wo shall have little time to spare. Tho 
tide will servo at daylight, and George must have 
some sleep before ho starts.” 

“He needs it and deserves it,” said tho hostess, 
kindly, looking at tho boy. “ Rut have you eaten 
heartily, my son ?” 

The boy glnneod at the plate, still remaining on a 
side table, which exhibited very few fragments, but 
enough perhaps for a sufficient answer to the 
question. 

“ Thank you, ma’am, yes,” ho answered; “and 
I have this, too,” he added, showing a huge trian¬ 
gular mass of cake, which he had deposited within 
his basket. The party smiled. 


“ George is seldom off hi* food” said Lockwood, 
“pursuing such a pleasant life.” 

“ And ho has learned ono of tho best lessons,” 
said Singleton; “that of making provision for the 
morrow; the one great virtue which distinguishes the 
wise man from the fool. Let us practice a littlo 
upon this lesson ourselves. It is understood that 
nothing more remains to communicato to our friends. 
You wero speaking, Doctor-” 

Singleton paused, bis glance fixing upon one of tho 
gentlemen of the circle who had hitherto been silent. 
All eyes wero turned upon this person with an ex¬ 
pression of deference and esteem. This was tho 
celebrated David Ramsay, ono of tho first historians 
of the country, and a physician of high distinction. 
He was then in the prime of mnnhood, and in the 
full vigor of his intellect. In person ho was about 
five feel ten, healthy and somewhat athletic, but not 
stout. Ilis countenance was by no means a hand¬ 
some one. but it was not an unplcasing one. A 
blemish in one of his eyes, from small-pox, gave a 
slight obliquity to his gaze; but the entire cburactcr 
of the fucc was impressive and somewhat prepos¬ 
sessing. An earnest reflection and cool, intrepid 
judgment, were clearly shown in tho speaking 
countcnonco and the eager and almost impetuous 
manner. His utterance was vehement and rapid, 
but always clear and intelligible. Thus addressed 
by Singleton, his answer was prompt. 

“Wo were speaking of Williamson. What you 
hear is no doubt true. His situation is precisely us 
is described; and, doubtless, lie never renlly intend¬ 
ed to betray bis country or himself. Ho was only 
too weak to bo honest at a moment of great cxlornal 
pressure. He has shrewdness enough to see that 
his future situation is unpromising, and foresight 
enough to discover that Britain has exhausted her 
own resources, and must now really rely on ours, 
if she hopes to continue tho war. Rut tho partisan 
warfare has put an end to this hope with all persons 
of sagacity. The partisans must increase in num¬ 
ber daily, and their frequent small successes will 
more than avail in keeping up tho popular courage 
ogninst the occasional large victories of tho British 
regulars. Now I take for granted, from all I know 
of the man, that this prospect has been fully pre¬ 
sented to his eyes. It will become more and more 
evident with every day. But is this a reason thut 
we should trust him with ourselves or with our 
secrets, particularly as ho has not yet so far com¬ 
mitted himself to us ns to give us nay proper hold 
upon him? I suppose that Colonel Singleton is in 
possession of a certain amount of proof—that Wil¬ 
liamson has, in fuel, given pledges of returning 
fidelity; but of tho character of this proof mid these 
pledges wo know nothing; and they may be such 
as nn adroit person might readily explain away. J 
am of opinion that wo should, at present, make no 
use of this information. We should watch him, and 
when he con clearly serve us in any important mat* 
ter, it will then bo time enough to let him under* 
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etunri I hut we are in the same vessel with himself; 
but, with my consent, not a syllable boforo.” 

“ You uro tight, doctor. Once a truitor, always 
a traitor, lie may bo useful —would bo useful, if 
hu could be true; if treuchurous, he might sink our 
vessel in the moment when tho gale was most pros* 
porous, and when we are most richly freighted. 
Lot Robert Singleton manage tho matter with him 
wholly; he has coolness and sagacity enough for 
any purpose; and there seems to bo no reason that 
we should mix in this business; at all events, not 
for tho present. I confess that, to have any com¬ 
munion with Williamson at all, suggests to me tho 
idea of that unhuppy conference—the first on record 
—which our excellent, but loo accessible, grand¬ 
mother hud in Eden with tho great sire of oil the 
Hiukcs!” 

A laugh rewarded this speech, the sentiment of 
which wus generally echoed by the company. The 
speaker was a lovely and spirited woman, the fair¬ 
est among tho Carolina rebels, tho witty, wealthy, 
and accomplished widow of Milos Brewlon, Esq. 
The futlier of this lady, Edward Weyman, was 
among tho first of tho Curolina patriots to declare 
himself under 44 Liberty Trco” in 17G0. She in¬ 
herited his patriotism; and Mary Woymnn was,by 
training and education, well fitted to become tho 
wife of Brewton, who was os strenuous in support 
of tho revolutionary argument ns ever was his 
father-in-law. By marriage with this genlloman, 
she becume strengthened in her attachment to tho 
cause. Her associations rendered it the prevailing 
sentiment of the household. Her husband was bro¬ 
ther to Iho celebrated Rebecca Motto, nml uncle of 
Mrs. Thomas Pinckney; and their decided senti¬ 
ments in bchnlf of tho mouvement party in America, 
even if her own had been inactive, would have suf¬ 
ficed to determine hers. But there needed nothing 
beyond her early training to bring about this result, 
£ho was not only a warm patriot, but a thoughtful 
and a witty ono. While observing tho utmost grace 
and dolicacy in her deportment, in tho society of 
British and loyalists, not withholding herself from 
them—polite and oven sociable with both—she was 
yet capable of uttering tho most sharp and biting 
sa reus ms with tho most happy dexterity. Her mind 
was fresh, sparkling, and original; her manners 
equally graceful and lively; and she brought to tho 
business of conspiracy a shrewdness and depth of 
opinion which appeared somewhat anomalous, 
though never unbecoming or out of place, in union 
with her pleasant wit and surpassing beauty. 

“Why, Brewlon,” said old Tom Singloton, play¬ 
fully, “ you speak with singular feeling of your 
venerable grandmother’s associates; as if, indeed, 
you had some personal cause of complaint.” 

41 And have I not? Is it not sufficient reason for 
complaint that her weaknesses should have left us 
perpetually subject to tho sarcasms of your pesti¬ 
ferous sex ; in which, though you always play tho 
snake, you still chuckle at your capacity to take 
advantage of the woman?” 


11 Well, the worst roason for your discoutent still 
remains unspoken,” said the other. 

44 Ah, what is that?” 

41 Verily, that your complaints avail you nothing, 
nor your resolves either; since you only murmur 
against a fate.” 

44 Which means that, doomed to a connection with 
your sex, we aro never secure against the snake 
finding its way into our garden. I suppose that is 
our fate; but, at all events, there is no reason that 
wo should not bruise his head with tho hoe when¬ 
ever wo discover him. In tho cuse before us, 
knowing the reptile, it is agreed wo shall keep him 
for a distance. It will bo no bad policy, whenever 
wo do admit him, thut we should first be careful to 
see that his teeth are drawn.” 

44 1 am afraid,” suid Singleton, 44 if you do that, you 
deprive him of ull power of usefulness. But wo need 
not discuss the matter further. It will be time enough 
to do so when wo shall bo perfectly satisfied that ho 
has cast his sHn. In the mean lime, it is agreed 
that wo leave him in the hands of Bob Singleton.” 

44 Ay, ay,” said tho fuir widow; 44 we nmy snfely 
do so. He bus quite enough of tho futnily art to 
keep a menagerie, yet never four the fangs or claws 
of its beasts.” 

Tho allusion was to a private collection of beasts, 
birds, and reptiles, which old Tom Singleton kept 
for his own amusement. 

“Ah!” said the latter, who found something 
grateful in the allusion—“ ah, Brewlon, by the way, 
you aro yet to make tho acquaintance of my juve¬ 
niles. I have added to my collection. I have a 
Itawdon and a Balfour; a young Bruin from Bun¬ 
combe, ono of the most surly of dignitaries, brown 
and bigoted; and a surprisingly dexterous monkey 
from Yucatan, who is a perfycl model of an appro- 
print or. In a week, I shall have them both in cos¬ 
tume, and you must come and make their acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

44 Present me to his lordship, at least. The bear, 
by all odds, is preferable to tho ape.” 

44 Look you, Singleton,” said Lockwood, bluntly, 
11 you will peril your neck always upon your tongue. 
I pray you, Mrs. Brewton, say not a word farther, 
or you will keep Singleton hero all night. Wo have 
much to do before midnight, and old Tom lielongs to 
that class of lawyers who prefer to lose a case rather 
than a witticism. Ho is so fur like your own sex, 
that a last word with him at purling is essential to 
his rest for tho night.” 

44 Good '.—very good!”responded Singleton. “We 
may now claim, between us, to have a power like 
that of FnlstafT. and are not only witty ourselves, 
but the cause of wit in olhor persons. Ah, Josh, 
make your bow to Brewlon. She has been to you 
what the angel was to thut excellent beast which 
Balaam knew better how to beat than ride.” 

“ Away with you !” cried the widow. 44 You are 
ns inveterate ns an ague, and enupo linking sides 
wherever you come. Hence, contagion! Begone, 
before we have another fit.” 
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Tho party were prepuring to leave—old Singleton, 
at Ieu>t, with Lockwood and Master George Spidell, 
who, by this lime, hud begun to munch upon the 
angles of his three-cornered cuke ; but, at ibis very 
moment, tho trotting of horses was audible from tho 
street. 

“Ilurk !” said Mrs. Singleton, “they approach.” 

The sounds ceased at the entrance, and tho com¬ 
pany row in preparation, if not in apprehension. 
Frequent experience hud made thorn instinctively 
conscious of danger. 

“ Von cuimot go forth now,” said Mrs. Singleton, 
“and must steal to your hiding-places. Wo are to 
have vMtors. You, cousin Tom, and Mr. Lock- 
wood, had licllcr take tho back-door into thegurdcu, 
while you, doctor and Muster George, will please 
step up stuirs. Take the basket with you, George.” 

A heavy rap at tho knocker, and the parties thus 
addressed hurried instantly out of sight, according 
to the given directions. In another moment, tho 
doors were opened, and the British colonels, Balfour 
and Cruden, were announced. 


CHAPTER XXV 

Beat. I wonder that you will still be tnlking, 8ig- 
nior Benedick j nobody marks yon. 

Hexed. What, my dear lady Disdain ! Are you yet 
living ?—Much Ado About Nothing. 

Katharine Walton would have left tho room 
when these persons wore announced, but Mrs. Sin¬ 
gleton arrested her. Policy was in conllict with 
good taste at present. 

“ You must remain, Kate ; it is a necessary ordeal. 
Have patience. We must submit with a good grace 
where resistance is without profit. Let us concili¬ 
ate those whom wo cannot defy.” 

She wus prevented, by the entrance of their guests, 
from further remarks of this nature. The ladies all 
had resumed their scats before the appearance of 
their visitors. Some were busy in needlework; 
one appeared to have been reading, her finger rest¬ 
ing but ween tho leaves of a volume that she held in 
her liuml. The fuir widow Brewton alone seemed 
to be unemployed, as, perhaps, her more nulural 
role lay rather at the tongue’s I bun finger’s end. 
She occupied a venerable urm-chuir, which might 
have dated from the time of Queen Elizubelh. In 
this she reclined rather than sul, the capacious scat 
giving full scope to her form, which was seen to the 
very ImiM advantage. Thus reclined, with her head 
leaning over tho side of tho chair, rather ihun against 
its buck, an arch smile playing on her features, and 
a world of mischief, concentrated and bright, look¬ 
ing forth from the half-shut eye, she encountered tho 
first glnncc of tho British dignitaries. Balfour’s 
hurried look around him took in the whole assem¬ 
bly. Mrs. Singleton rose, at 1 ho entrance of tho two 
— “arcade* ambo” —and welcomed them to scats 
With a stately grace und a cold dignity, that made 


itself felt, yet loft nothing which could bo complained 
of. Salutations were soon exchanged between the 
parties. Balfour wus quite umbilicus of the elm rac¬ 
ier of the easy, well-bred gentleman. He uimed at 
that plfusunt exhibition of hunt ton which never 
forget.- to * how its consciousness of superiority. 

“ Mrs. Singleton, I urn glud to see you looking so 
well. When I lust had the pleasure of calling, you 
were com plaining. You must give me credit for 
magnanimity, my dear iiindnui, sinco we might well 
Ik- out of humor with one who hns a kiunmin who 
proves so troublesome to us. I take for granted 
that you nre awure of tho recent performunccs of 
Mr. Hol>crt Singleton. 1 could wish, for your sake, 
madam, if not his own, that this young man had not 
so deeply involved himself. I am afraid that he has 
passed that limit when it would have been the plea¬ 
sure, no less thun policy, of his majesty to hold out 
to him tho hopes of morey.” 

“ You ore very good, Colonel Balfour; but I doubt 
if Uoltcrt Singleton will easily bo persuaded llrnt 
this boon is so necessary to bis happiness.” 

“Ah, my dear madam, do I find you still incor¬ 
rigible?” 

“At my ago, sir, change of principle and feeling 
is not easy. You will give mo credit, sir, for a 
frankness which has never, from the beginning, 
attempted any disguise of sentiment.” 

“ I regret to make tho concession, madam. I 
sincerely wish that it were otherwise. It is, per* 
hups, fortunate for all parties, however, that tho 
cause of his majesty renders necessury no coercion 
in the case of your sex. Wo ore content that timo 
shall do its work. Events that are inevitable will 
perhaps reconcile you to a condition against which 
you erringly opposo yourself at present.” 

Mrs. Singleton bowed with a dignified gravity, 
but was silent. Balfour now passed round (he table 
and approached Katharine Walton. 

“And how is our fair captive?” 

“ Even as a cuptivo should be, sir. I sigh for tho 
green pastures. 1 huve lost my voice. I sing no 
longer.” 

“ We shall recall it! Wc shall hear you again in 
song. You will surely soon become reconciled to a 
captivity that brings you security under loving 
guardianship.” 

“ Never! never! I am not conscious of any bet¬ 
ter security here than at Dorchester, nor do I need 
any more loving guardianship than that which I 
have always enjoyed.” 

“ Ah, I see that you aro in the hands of erring 
counselors. I am afraid, Mrs. Ileywurd, that some¬ 
thing of this willfulness is duo to your ministry. 
Why is it that one so capable of devotion to a cause 
should yet bo possessed of so little loyalty to her 
proper sovereign ?” 

“ Meaning George tho Third, Colonel Balfour?” 
replied the lady addressed, a very noble-looking 
lady, majestic in person, and of singulurly fine fea¬ 
tures. 

“ Surely!” 
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“ He is no sovereign of mine, sir !” 

“ My dear madam, will you never tako warning 
from the past ?” 

“ Would Colonel Balfour remind mo of the assault 
upon my dwelling by a ruthless mob, when a dear 
sister lay dying in my arms ? Would lie force upon 
me the recollection of that dreadful brutality, which 
Would have torn a woman to pieces because she 
refused to show pleasure in the misfortunes of her 
country ? Heally, sir, if this is the process by which 
my loyalty is to bo taught, I fear that you will find 
mo the dullest of your pupils.” 

Balfour's insolence, as usual, had made him blun- 
der. The indignant feeling expressed by the lady 
was too natural and proper not to find the fullest 
justification in every mind. Mrs. Heyward’s dwell¬ 
ing was assailed and battered by a mob, because sho 
refused to illuminate in honor of the successes of 
the British. The commandant of Charleston turned 
away to some of the other ladies. He was some¬ 
what abashed, but not silenced. Alter certain 
speeches, mount to bo gallant, addressed to Mrs. 
Savage and Mrs. Charles Elliott, ho approached the 
fair widow Brewton. Ho was rather afraid of the 
lady, whoso readiness of retort, sufllciently experi¬ 
enced by all of the British officers, was of a sort 
which enabled her to shape every answer to a dart, 
nnd to find, in the most cautiously uttered address, 
the sufficient provocation to a witticism. 

“Iluve I found thee, mine enemy?” ho said. 

“Knowing mo os such,” sho replied, “ you havo 
sought me out lost. Shall I refer this to your gal¬ 
lantry or your caution ?—to the senso of my weak¬ 
ness or your own ?” 

“ To mine own, of course,” lio answered, bowing. 

“ The admission is on appeal to my magnanimity,” 
said the widow; “ and yet the foe who acknow¬ 
ledges his feebleness and intreats for morcy has no 
longer the right to entertain a hostile feeling. Ho 
must surrender at discretion, in order to obtain the 
boon which he solicits.” 

“ Why, so I do ! You have always found mo at 
your feet.” 

“ Yes; but with the spirit of one who was weav¬ 
ing snares for them all the while.” 

“ Is the sex so easily enmeshed ?” ho answored, 
with a sneer. 

“ Good faith and innocence, which look upward 
always, are too frequently unconscious of the subtle 
enemy of whoso existence they have no suspicion; 
since no feeling in their own bosoms suggests their 
image. Bui, when I spoke of the snares of the evil 
one, I snid nothing of his success. We are told 
that the faithful and the true, the innocent and the 
good, shull always triumph in the end; wo nro 
equally assured that evil shall not always exist, and 
its triumphs shall bo temporary. It is the special 
curse of sin that it must labor in the service of the 
devil, nnd without profit; must weave its snares 
with the toil and iudustry of the spider, day after 
day, only to be mortified constantly with the case 
and freedom with which, at the proper moment, the 


supposed victim breaks through all the meshes 
woven about its feet. I assure you, colonel, when 
1 behold you, and others in your livery, busily work¬ 
ing, day and night, in this futile labor oguinst the 
freedom of our people, I think of these long-legged 
gentry who congregate in the remote corners of the 
wall; and I look every moment for (ho approach of 
Molly with the house-broom.” 

11 Still keen, sharp, piercing, and cutting as ever.” 

“How should it be otherwise, since, nt every 
turning, we find the hono; the curious necessity of 
which seems to be to sharpen the instrument which 
shall finnlly separate it in twain.” 

"Nay, your metaphor halts. Tho stone may 
suffer ubrasion and diminution from wear; but lobe 

cut in twain by tho knile it shurpens-” Ho 

paused. 

“I suppose I must not complain that a soldier in 
tho service ol such n prince as George of Iluuover 
does not reudily recall tho lessons of history. My 
metaphor lucks nothing. My allusion was to tho 
case of tho Roman augur, Accius Ncevius. Your 
Livy will tell you all the rest.” 

“ You gain nothing, Balfour,” said Crudon, sulki¬ 
ly, “ in a conflict with Mrs. Brewton.” 

“ Oh yes! I trust that both of you gain in propor¬ 
tion to your need. I shall suppose that to be far 
greater Ilian I even regard it now, if, indeed, you do 
not profit in ono respect. Ho who carries n weapon 
that ho knows not well how to use, or encounters 
voluntarily with an enemy whom ho catmot over¬ 
come, is in a bad way, indeed, if he does not ac¬ 
quire some lessons of humility at least from such 
experience.” 

“ Wisely said that, Crudcn. But, of a trillh, we 
i must, in some way, overcome an enemy so Ibrini- 
; dablo ns Mrs. Brewton. Wo must do this by love, 

| by service, by devotion, such as tho cavaliers of 
! tho Middlo Ages paid to their chosen mistresses. 

: Wo must woo and win, if wq can, where we cannot 
I overthrow. How shall wo do this, Mrs. Brewton? 
! You are surely not insensible to the reputation you 
; would enjoy, and the good that you would do, in 
making us worthy of your afleclions rather than 
; your hostilities ?” 

“ Alas, sir! If it be not sin to venture any opinion 
; as to God’s hidden providence, I should say that he 
; must find it easier to make a thousand new genera¬ 
tions than to mend an old one. You must be bom 
; again, before anything can bo dono with you ; und 
| the fear is that, oven then, the second childhood will 
I find you quite ns prone to perversion as the first.” 

I 11 Mrs. Brewton, you are incorrigible!” 

; “ I am as God made me, sir; and if it be a proof 

\ that I am incorrigible, that I refuse to submit to any 
| but proper authority, I bless God that he has cn- 
; dowed mo with this quality !” 

I “ You got my invitation ?” asked Cruden, abruptly. 
► “ Yes, I did; this morning.” 

j “Well, you are not too much a patriot to come 
[ Your stoicism and sutire will haidly revolt at good 
| fellowship ?” 
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11 Surely not. But I should accept your invitation 
from quite another motive.** 

“Ah, indeed! And pray what is that ?’* 

“ Patriotism is a gloomy virtue just now, and sa¬ 
tire, in her circles, lacks all provocation. I shall go 
to yours in search ot it. Of all medicines, I find the 
most perfect in being able to laugh at the follies of 
mine enemy.** 

“ Well,” said Cruden, doggedly, “ 1 don’t care 
on what footing you put it, so you come. I should 
ruther you should luugh at us limn be denied the 
pleasure of seeing you luugh ut all.” 

“ You improve decidedly in voice, ns the fox said 
to the crow, whose cheese he envied. I shull sure¬ 
ly look iu upon you; but I warn you to do your 
handsomest. In entering the house you occupy, I 
shall be reminded of many a pleasant and joyous 
party in the circle of Cotesworth Pinckney; and 
though I cun scarcely look to the British officers in 
Charleston to supply all of tho essentials which 
made that circle a pride and a delight, yet, in mere 
externals, I take for granted, as you have all the 
means, you will not miller yourself to bo outdone.” 

“Wo shall certainly doourbest to find favor with 
one whom we so anxiously desire to win,” was the 
answer, with a bow. 

In regard to this appointed fite, Cruden had al¬ 
ready been speaking, though in under tones, with 
Katharine Walton. Balfour now made it tho sub¬ 
ject of remark to her. 

“ We shall have the pleasure of seeing you there, 
Miss Walton. You must not suffer yourself to adopt 
this ungcuiol humor of your associates. Nay, I 
would prefer that you should even put on tho 
mocking spirit of my witty foe, Mrs. Browton, and 
make your appearance, though it be only to find 
cause for sarcasm.” 

“ Colonel Cruden requires my attendance, and I 
submit to his wishes,” replied the tnuiden, calmly. 

“ Nay, I could wish that you recognized rat ho r 
the requisitions of society (him of authority, in this 
matter.” 

“ It need not bo a subject of discussion, sir, whether 
I obey my own will in (his respect, or that of an¬ 
other. If not indisposed, I shall certainly bo pre¬ 
sent. I have no wish to increase the animosities 
which exist between our friends respectively,” 

** A proper feeling, and one thul might, with more 
profit, be entertained by all,” 

An interval ensued in the conversation, which we 
have only detailed in portions. On a sudden, the 
eye of Balfour caught sight of a pair of large gloves 
upon tho tflblo. Ho stretched out his hands and 
gathered them up. 

“ Aro these yours, Cruden?” he asked. 

“ No. Mine are here.” 

He turned them over, and muttored— 

“ They ure not mine, yet aro they a man’s.’* 

Mrs. Singleton quietly interposed— 

“ They arc probably Tom Singleton’s. IIo was 
with us a while ago.” 

Bulibur smiled skeptically. He had, in the mean¬ 


time, while turning the gloves over, discovered the 
initials “ D. R.,” printed legibly within them. IIo 
said nothing, but threw them back upon tho table. 
At this moment, a strange sound was heard from an 
inner passage conducting to tho stairway. It was 
strange because of its suddenness, but of no doubtful 
character. Every ear at once distinguished it as 
issuing from a human proboscis—a most decided 
snore, such us might bo expected naturally to issue 
from the nostrils of a lusty urchin aflor a supper in 
excess, and from sleeping in an awkward position. 
Bulfour and Cruden smiled, and looked knowingly 
in the faces of the ladies. But Mrs. Singleton re¬ 
mained entirely unmoved, and the rest looked quite 
unconscious. The snore was repeated with re¬ 
newed emphasis. 

“Not a bad imitation of Tarleton’s bugles,” was 
the remark of Balfour. 

“It reminds mo very much of one of Knynhnu* 
sen’s,” responded Cruden; “ that of the little Hes¬ 
sian who had lost his nose by a sabre cut. You 
remember him? When he blew, it was evidently 
the play of two distinct instruments, the one, how¬ 
ever, elenrly inferior to tho other.” 

“ Yet it would maintain the rivalry, and continued 
to do so to the last. Tho nostrils—all that remained 
of them—never would give way to the buglo ; and 
1 Drick’—so they called him—short for Frederick, 
probably—went on blowing a double bugle, doing 
tho service of two men, until n shot through bis 
lungs cut ofT effectually the supply of wind neces¬ 
sary for both instruments.” 

The music from the interior audibly increased. 

“ Tlmt instrument might bo trained to good serv¬ 
ice, like that of ‘ Brick,* ” continued Bnlfour, who 
was apt to pursue his own jests to llic death. “It 
haB all the compass and volume, and the blasts aro 
quito as well prolonged, without subsiding into that 
squeak or snivel, which rendered ‘Brick’s* music 
rather unpleasant at tho close. Pray, Mrs. Single- 
ton, where were you so fortunate as to find your 
bugler?” 

Tho old lady replied with most admirable gravity. 

“Really, Colonel Balfour, but for tho sex of poor 
Sally, she should bo ut your service in that capacity. 
Kate, my dear, go and wake up the girl, she is 
asleep on tho stuirs.” 

Kathnrinu rose, and Balfour also. 

“Sufier mo, Miss Walton, to save you this trou¬ 
ble,” said the officious commundunt, somewhat 
cugcrly, advancing, as ho spoke, towards the door 
leading to tho passage. 

But it was not tho policy of Mrs. Singleton that 
hu should find Master Spidell in her dwelling. Kuto 
Walton hesitated. Tho old lady spoke, coolly, de¬ 
liberately, yet with a manner that was conclusive. 

“Thunk you, Colonel Balfour; but I prefer that 
you should see Sally out of deshabille, I can’t an¬ 
swer for the stupid cruallire’s toilet at this hour. 
That she bus so fur forgotten herself os to bestow 
her music, on us from such near neighborhood, 
mukes me doubt how far her trespasses may bo 
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curried. Do you see to her, Koto; we will dis¬ 
pense with the commandant’s assistance, oven in 
a duly so arduous as that of routing up a drowsy 
negro.” 

The Inst phrase forced Balfour once more into his 
seat. He fell how greatly his dignity would suffer 
at being caught in the proposed ofllco. Hud he any 
suspicions, they would have been quite hushed in 
the consideration of his own amour propre, and in 
tho coolness and admirable composure maintained 
by Airs. Singleton. Her allusion to the possible 
abandon of Sally, in tho matter of costume and 
toilet, which mado tho younger ladies cast down 
their eyes, was also suggestive, to tho coarse nature 
of the commandant, of a sort of humor which is 
properly confined to tho barracks. Wo will not un¬ 
dertake to repeat the sorry equivoques in which ho 
indulged, under a mistake, natural enough to such a 
person, that he was all tho whilo vary mischievous¬ 
ly witty. Kale Walton, meanwhile, had penotrated 
tho passage and wakened up the sleeping boy. Ho 
had been doubted up upon tho stairs, and a few 
more convulsions of tho nostrils might have sent 
him rolling downwards. Fortunately, his shoes 
were off, nnd, roused cautiously, ha was enabled to 
retrace his steps to tho upper room, where Ramsay 
was impatiently—but without daring to move— 
awaiting the departure of tho hostile guests. This 
event was not long delayed after tho occurrence 
described. Having exhausted his stock of flip¬ 
pancies, nnd succeeded iu whispering some soft flat¬ 
teries into the cars of Katharine, he turned to Mrs. 
Urowlon, reserving his “ last words ” for her. Ho 
said something to this effect, spoke of his testa¬ 
mentary addresses; and tho retort, quick as light¬ 
ning, sent him off in a jilTy. 

" Ah, Colonul Balfour, were they indeed your 
* last words,’ you know not how gladly wo should 
all forgivo your offences—nay, with what gratitude 
wo should accept tho atoning sacrifice, as more limn 
compensative for all tho evils dono in your very 
short life!” 

“ Confound hor tongue!” exclaimed tho enraged 
commandant to his companion, as they loft the house 
together. “ It is all Tartar! What a viper sho has 
at the end of it! But I shall Imvo my revenge. She 
is at mischiof, and shall pay for it. These pcoplo 
are all conspiring; those gloves were Dr. llam- 
sny’s ; ami you heard tho old woman admit that 
Tom Singleton had but lately left them. Thu hag 
said the glovos were Ms, not dreaming that I had 
scon Kumsay’s initials in thorn. I have no doubt 
that both are in the house at this moment. They 
will cmergo probably very soon after they hear us 
rido nwny. Now let us seo if we cannot detect 
them. By occupying tho opposite corners, we can 
readily sco all who pass, nnd, ten to one, we find 
llamsay, Singleton, nnd others whom wo do not 
suspect, who have been at this secret mealing. I 
only want n pretext for pulling them all in limbo. 
There is more confiscation to bo done, Crudcn.” 

11 All’s grist that comes to my mill," was the re 


sponse of Cruden, with a hoarse chuckle, as ho 
mounted his horse. 

A groom, in the undress costumo of a soldier, 
stood in waiting, his own steed besido him, ns ho 
brought up thul of Balfour. To him the latter gavo 
his instructions, and the party divided in opposite 
directions, moving ofl'nt a moderate canter. 

The sound of their departing footsteps brought the 
malo conspirators from their several places of lad¬ 
ing. Tom Singleton and Lockwood looked in from 
the garden impatiently, summoning Ramsay and the 
lioy, George, from tho interior. Meanwhile, the 
unlucky gloves were once more brought upon tho 
tapis. Mrs. Browton had remnrkcd the peculiar 
smile upon Balfour’s visngo as ho turned them over 
and heard them ascribed to Singleton, and her curi¬ 
osity was awakened. Tho moment ho had gone, 
sho darted from her seat, and hastily snatching up 
the glovos, discovered tho two capital letters con¬ 
spicuously printed within tho wrist. 

"Now, out upon the man,” she cried, indignantly, 
“ who must set his sign-manual upon all his pos¬ 
sessions, howevor insignificant, as if ho for ever 
dreaded robbery!—who must brand ox, nnd ass, nnd 
everything that ho has, with his propor arms nnd 
initials! Oh, doctor”—turning to him as ho entered, 
and holding up tile gloves, big with his initials, be¬ 
fore his eyes—" for a wire man you do agreat many 
foolish things! Look at that! Sco tho tell-tales 
you carry with you wherever you go!” 

"Ah, Browton, this was certainly a childish folly. 
But wisdom aflbrds few impunities, since, in due 
proportion with our knowledge, is the conviction we 
feel of tho vast possessions that wo can never ac¬ 
quire. I shall take care of this hereafter. In the 
mean time, has any mischief been done?" 

"Balfour has reud the initials." 

’ “ Ho knows, then, that I have been hero. But 
this is nothing." 

"Much to him; regarding you, as he must, with 
suspicion." 

“ Besides, it was unlucky,” said Mrs. Singleton, 
“ that, supposing them the gloves of cousin Tom, l 
admitted that be had just left us also. To know 
that you both were hero, and with us, all of whom 
are looked upon with evil eyes, is to set his sus¬ 
picions nt work. Wo must move more cautiously." 

“ Right!” said Singleton nnd Lockwood, in a 
breath. " And, to do this, tho sooner we move off 
togolher the better. Tlie tido will soon serve for 
Gcorgo.” 

“ He has given us proof to-night," said tho widow, 
"that he will never want a wind.” 

A laugh followed this, and poor George hung his 
licnd, inwardly swearing vengeance against his own 
unlucky nose, that had so greatly exposed and al¬ 
most betrayed him. Ho seized his basket nnd 
moved towards tho door. Ramsay was moving in 
tho same direction, when Tom Singleton interposed. 

" Look you, doctor, you certainly don’t mean to 
take Church Street ? That won’t do! If Balfour 
hus the slightest reason to supposo that we have 
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been here to-night, mid have been so much hurried 
as to leave our gloves, he will naturally suppose us 
here still, and will set a watch for us. We must 
take the back track, scramble over the fences, and 
find our way out upon the Hay.’* 

“ That is awkward,” snid Ramsay, hesitatingly. 

“So it is, doctor; but advisable, nevertheless.” 

Some preliminaries were discussed, and the plan 
was settled upon. Hurried partings were inter¬ 
changed, and, stealing down through the garden, the 
four, including the boy George, prepared to climb 
the fence, which was a high, rngged breastwork 
of half decayed pine plank. Tom Singleton went 
over first, followed by the boy George; but tho 
worthy doctor hung in mid-air for a season, his 
skirts having caught upon a huge spike in the wall, 
which had trot been perceived, and which narrowly 
grazed the more susceptible flesh. Singleton and 
Lockwood both were emploved in his extrication, 
which was only effected by increasing tho rent in 
the changeable silk breeches of tho worthy doctor. 
The scene provoked Singleton, whose risiblcs were 
readily brought into play, into insuppressiblo merri¬ 
ment. 

“I do not sec what there is so ludicrous in tho 
matter,” snid Ramsay, almost sternly. 

“ Indeed, lmt there is,” was the answer; “when 
we reflect upon the predicament of the future his¬ 
torian of America, skewered upon a rusty nail in an 
old wall, and as incapable of helping himself as was 
Absalom caught by the hair.” 

Ramsay’s intention of writing a history of tho 
whole country was already known to his friends, 
Singleton continued— 

“It would muke a glorious picture for the book, 
doctor, to have you drawn on the fence top, with 
Lockwood and myself lugging at your skirts.” 

“ This is no time for nonsense, Singleton; lei us 
go on,” was the doctor’s somewhat surly reply. 

The parly, in silence, then pursued a somewhat 
circuitous route, which, under Singleton’s guidance, 
familiur equally with tho highways and byways of 
the town, promised to be a safe one. Crossing 
several fences, in which toil the historian suffered 
no farther mishaps of habiliment, they at length 
found themselves in a well-known inelosuro, near 
the corner of Trndd Street and the Ray. Tho re¬ 
gion, at that period, presented an aspect very differ¬ 
ent from its appearance now. Tho Ray was then, 
instead of a well-paved avenue, n mere quagmire in 
wet weather. The sea penetruled it in numerous 
little indentations, which juft tho passuge exceeding¬ 
ly narrow when the tide was high; mid the chief 
obstruction to its constant invasion was the various 
bastions and batteries which looked out upon tho 
harbor; though, even in the rear of those, the water 
occasionally formed in pools that might be called 
lakelets. Re fore reaching this limit, our fugitives 
held a hurried consultation under n group of guardian 
flg trees that occupied the lot, now covered by state¬ 
ly buildings of brick, which still interposed between 
them and the thoroughfare. Finally, it was agreed 


that Lockwood and Georgo should go forth first, 
making their way upwards to the placo of conceal¬ 
ment for their boot, which lay not far distant from 
tho Governor’s Bridge; while Singleton and Ram¬ 
say, after a certain interval, wore to pursue their 
homeward course, singly, and with all possible cir¬ 
cumspection. These arrangements brought them 
late into the night. The morning star saw Lock- 
wood and George passing over pead in oil’s Ground 
and into tho shadowy gorges of tho Wondo River; 
while Ramsay, safe in his own chamber, wus curi 
ously inspecting the serious hurls which his change 
able silk small clothes had suffered from his un¬ 
wonted exercises. Tho whole party cseu|ied tho 
surveillance of Ralfour, who, after the delay of an 
hour, impatiently consumed in watching, rode back 
to tho house of Mrs. Singleton only to find it nil in 
darkness. He naturally concluded that the prey had 
escaped before bis visit. Let us change the scono. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Prix. Some merry, mocking lord, belike; is *t eo ? 
Mar. They say so most that most his humors know. 

Love's Labor's Lost. 

We have seen Major Proctor in possession of all 
tho mulcrial which tho hatred of Vuughan, his cun¬ 
ning and that of Ralfour, woro preparing to adduce 
against him for his destruction. Thus warned, ho 
was measurably armed. Ho bad no reason to doubt 
the testimony thus put into his hands; though still 
ignorant of his secret friend, and totally without 
clues which might lead to her discovery. He was 
now, however, better prepared than before to be¬ 
lieve in the conjecture of Furness, that his corre¬ 
spondent wn9 really a woman. In tho hnsto with 
which Ella Monckton had abridged, or copied tho 
documents which she had sent him, she hud some¬ 
what forgotten her former caution. She had com¬ 
menced her work in tho stiff, feigned hand which 
silo had formerly employed in communicating with 
him; but, os she proceeded, and grew more and 
more absorbed in her labors, her artiflees were neg¬ 
lected, and tho greater portion of the manuscript 
was evidently not only iij a female hand, but in a 
natural one; written hurriedly, olid exhibiting a 
singular contrast between the, stylo of penmnnship 
with which she had liegnn and that with which she 
finished. Still, tho hand was totally unknown to 
him, and ho brooded over it with an interest greatly 
increased in tho writer, moved equally by curiosity 
and gratitude. He could only content himself with 
the reflection that, with the natural handwriting in 
his possession, his prospects, hereafter, of discover¬ 
ing the fair unknown wns something better Ilian be¬ 
fore; and, if tho truth were told, ho now began to 
feel quite as much interest in this new object as 
was consistent with the paramount necessity of 
using her information, with all dispatch, for the pur¬ 
poses of his defence. 
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Here his difficulties began. It was now that ho 
Heeded a friend, like Furness, present in Iho city, 
who could counsel with und ussisl him. iKirncss 
hud promised lobring him lo the knowledge of such 
a friend, and had furnished him with a nolo lo one 
of the citizens of Charleston, premising, al the sumo 
time, that the person to whom it \vua addressed, 
though once un inlimatu with the father and fumily 
ofilio loyalist, was yet himself a warm supporter of 
the monvement parly, and had been active in the 
labors of (he patriots. Proctor Imd put this note of 
introduction into ids trunk, und had not looked at 
the superscription, except in the first moment when 
he received it. That moment was one in which his 
mind was busy with other matters. It was, indeed, 
the very moment of parting with his new friend, and 
the feelings natural to the occasion nindo him ob¬ 
livious, oven while he read, of the nnino which ho 
beheld written on tho envelop. He now took Iho 
letter from his trunk, and was quite surprised ns ho 
examined it. 

“ To Thomas Singleton, Esq., Charleston. 

“ By friendly favor of Mujur Proctor," &c, &c. 

Old Tom Singleton, one of the rankest of tho 
rebels of tho city; a mnn bitterly uncompromising 
in his hostility to tho British cause ; a wit, a humor¬ 
ist, full of perpetual sneer and sarcasm at tho ex¬ 
pense of tho invaders—how should Captain Furness, 
of Iho loyalists, be in communion with such a per¬ 
son? A little reflection answered tho question. 
Tho best friends, tho nearest kindred in tho colony, 
had been divided by this unnatural war. This was 
no reason for tho disruption of all tho lies of friend¬ 
ship and society. Bosides, Furness had expressly 
announced Singleton as of the other party, but had 
still spoken of him ns a friend of his family—us un 
honest man, and ono of those shrewd, acute, pene¬ 
trating persons whoso counsels would be particu¬ 
larly useful in his emergency. Tlint emergency was 
pressing upon him now. Tho British interests no 
longer commanded his sympathy. Its leaders had 
wronged, and were pursuing him with hatred and 
injustice. Why should lie scruplo to seek and nc- 
eopl the services of a friend who Would serve his 
individual cutisc, without seeking to know, or feeling 
disquiot at, his political sympathies? Proctor soon 
satisfied himself of tho propriety—nay, necessity of 
visiting tho satirical graybenrd, Tom Singleton, in 
his domicil in Tradd Street. But he resolved, also, 
that ho must move cautiously. IIo K-meinhered the 
counsel of Furness, whose shrowdness he conltl not 
but acknowledge. He must do nothing rashly. 
Thore was no need, for example, that his servant- 
man, John, tho traitor, still in his employment, 
should l m 3 able to report to Vaughan, or Balfour, that 
ho followed him to the dwelling of a well-known 
rebel. IIo sent John, accordingly, out of the way, 
with a missive, quite innocent in its character, lo a 
remote quarter of the city. There was as little 
need that any curious eyes should notice where ho 
went, lie chose, therefore, tho night as tho time 
for his purposed visit; and between eight and nine 


of tho evening, traversing the unlighted streets, he 
soon found himself in front of tho little old-fashioned 
brick building, of two stories, with tall, pointed roof, 
which old Singleton occupied. The door was 
promptly opened ul his knock, and Singleton himself 
received him at tho entrance of his pnrlor, opening 
directly on the street. 

The old mutt seemed disappointed when, holding 
the cuiidtc to the face of his visitor, he discovered 
who ho was. Ho hud evidently expected a very 
diflbrent person. He had seen Proctor before, but 
failed to recognize him. The British officer ut once 
relieved his curiosity. 

“ Major Proctor, Mr. Singleton, late of the post at 

Dorchester,” 

“ Ah! And to what, Major Proctor, am I in¬ 
debted for the honor of this visit ? I nm not uwnro 
that it is just now in my power to be of any service 
to his mujesty’s cause iu this province. Those arms 
are no longer able to carry sword or musket; my 
wits oro of litllo use even to myself, since Lord 
North has become the monopolist of all the wisdom 
in the united kingdom und its dependencies; and, for 
the matter of money, sir, why you will scarce be¬ 
lieve me, but I now find it impossible to gratify my 
usual appetite for whiting and cavalii. To go to 
tho fish market,tiow-a-days, is only to provoke tho 
most gnawing and puinfiil sensations. In brief, sir, 
forced subsidies would scarcely disquiet me, since 
it would give mo as much pleusuro if our noble com- 
ninnduul of Charleston could find out my ways and 
meuns, ns to find them out myself.” 

| “Pardon me, Mr. Singleton, but I nm hero with 
| no official object. At all events, tho coninuiiiduitt of 
I Charleston would bo os litllo likely to employ ine 
j upon any service as to employ yourself.” 

! “Ah, indeed!” 

! “ Let mo pul this letter into your hands, sir, which 

will explain tho true object of my visit, and probably 
; furnish a sanction for this intrusion.” 
j “Be sealed, sir, Major Proctor,” said Singleton, 
ns lie took tho letter. Taking a sent himself with¬ 
out preliminary, and pulling on his great gold spec¬ 
tacles, the old mnn, tho light in ono hand, the letter 
in tho other, proceeded to master the contents of the 
paper. Tho name of “Furness,” dubituiiiigly ut¬ 
tered, arose to his lips; but ho soon discovered 
what, even Imd Proctor read the billet, he would 
not be likely to have seen, tho two Greek letters 
which Robort Singleton usually incorporated with 
the flourish below his name. Tho lottcr was reud 
with tho greatest deliberation, then folded, then 
quietly passed into iho flame of the candle, and the 
burning scroll deposited in thochimnoy-placo. Fix¬ 
ing his deep gray eye upon tho features of his visitor, 
old Singleton extended his hand. 

“ Major Proctor, I tun glad to sec you, and will 
be glud lo servo yon ; though my young friend, Fur¬ 
ness, entirely overrates my capacity to do so. But 
I consider it quite a compliment to my heart, if not 
to my head, that ho has written und referred you to 
me. I need not tell you, sir, Hint I am quite of au- 
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other way of thinking from himself. He lms chosen 
to take up arms against his people, and 1 naturally 
feel some bitterness on the subject. Hut I knew and 
loved his father, sir; ho entertained me in his mount¬ 
ain region with a warm hospitality, and when I 
lay lor a month dangerously sick in his dwelling, his 
excellent wife nursed me with as much affliction as 
if I hud been her own brother. The young Furness, 
too, was a smart and proper boy, and promised to bo 
a strong and thoughtful mun. I lovo him for his 
parents’ sake, and would be happy if ha bad suffered 
me to love him for his own. But he is wrong, sir; 
he has been dreadfully erring. Vou have your ex¬ 
cuse in serving your soveroign in this war; but 
what is the excuse for him who pleads duly in justi¬ 
fication, whilo bo cuts the throat of his kinsman and 
bis neighbor ?” 

All this calmly, sadly spoken, sufficed admirably 
to impress the British officer with the entire truth¬ 
fulness oflho whole narrative. Proctor said some¬ 
thing by way of exouso for tho young loyalist, but 
the other interrupted him. 

“ There is an argument, Major Proctor, for ovory 
error, and poor humanity will novor want a lio to 
justify any of her failings. But your matter is pri¬ 
vate. We are here upon the street. Conte with 
me into my den, where wo can speak in safety.” 

Ho led the way into an inner room, plainly fur¬ 
nished, und thence, by a back door, down into an 
upnrlment in tho cellar—a low-ceiled vault, which 
had been fitted up with soino caro for comfort, if 
not display. The room was plastered and carpeted. 
There was no fireplace, and the wall against which 
it should have stood was covered with books. Tliusa 
woro not seen, howevor, until a second candle hud 
been lighted; and then Proctor discovered enough 
to confirm the report, which lie had heard before, of 
the eccentricity of old Tom Singleton. Thore woro 
a pair of huge Angola calB lying with bends together 
beneath lire table; a cage of wire, susjMmded from 
the wall, contained nn immonse rattluMiuke, whose 
eyus reflected the glare of the candles with the 
brightness of a pair of diamond lustres in tho bosom 
of an Indian princess. On the floor, directly beneath 
the cage, was a largo tub, in which an occasional 
plash was heard, ns of ti fish struggling for sea room; 
und all about the room might be seen frames of 
stuffed and cages of living birds. In u remote corner, 
covered with shelves, Proctor heard the frequent 
rattling of sheets of paper, and was occasionally 
startled at tho whizzing of soino small object close 
to his face, which he at one lime fancied to be the 
sportive assaults of some enormous bug, but which 
might have been a missile. He was soon informed 
of tho source of this annoyance by the sharp accents 
of his host, addressed to an object which he did not 
see. 

" To your sleep, Lord George, before I trounce 
you I” and there was a rustle again amongthc paper, 
as if the object addressed was preparing to obey. 
" You are in ray den, Major Proctor, you will please 


remember—I should rather coll it my tntnagerii — 
so you will please bo startled at nothing.” 

11 Do I hear tho rattle of a snake?” said Proctor, 
with a shudder. 

11 Yes; I have a most glorious monster in that 
cage, with but seven rattles; he is fully as large as 
any I have seen with twice the number. IIo is 
hurmloss. I have drawn his fangs. That fi-li 
which you hear plashing in tho tub is the torpedo. 

I paralyzed one of your dragoons tho other day by a 
touch, which will muke him careful nover to grapple 
with fish again until he sees it fried und on tuble. 
Tho litllo monster which annoyed you by his dex- 
tority of aim—your nose being between him and the 
light, he evidently strove to sco how nearly he could 
cornu to the ono without extinguishing thoothor—is 
a monkey, of which I have large expectations. I 
call him Lord George, after your famous nobleman, 
Gormainc, who bohnved so well upon tho plains of 
Minden, and so bravely in the walls of Parliament 
House. You shall see Lord George.” 

The monkey was summoned from his perch, and, 
at tho word, ho leaped from tho shelf where he har¬ 
bored directly upon tho table. Tho cals were 
awakened by the movement, anil raised thomselvcs 
quickly to their feot; hair bristling all tho while, 
backs rising in anger, and tongues hissing and snap¬ 
ping at the annoyer, who had now approached the 
edge of the table and was looking down wickedly 
upon tho apprehonsivo pair. To Proctor’s surprise, 
and, we may add, indignation, tho monkey was 
habited as a British general officer. 

“ Head up, Lord George,” cried old Singleton. 

The beast took an attitude of great dignity, head 
up, nose in air, aud right limit! upon his breast. 

11 Your sword, Lord George.” 

Off lie sprang to a dark corner of the room, whence 
he returned instantly with the implement, which he 
wnved aloft in the most threatening manner, march¬ 
ing across tho table with un immense strut, and 
audaciously confronting the visitor. Proctor was 
half tempted to seize and wring the neck of the 
mocking little monster, whoso antics and costume 
ho beheld with a feeling of vexation, which he found 
it difficult to suppress. 

11 Do you not incur some peril, Mr. Singleton, in 
this caricature of the uniform of his majesty’s 
service ?” 

“ My dear sir, did you happen to see tho corps of 
black dragoons sent off" to Monk’s Corner some 
weeks ago, in his majesty’s uniform, and command¬ 
ed by Captain Quash—the very picture of the Jack 
of spades dono in scarlet? If you ever saw that 
troop, uniformed by Balfour himself, you will be 
satisfied thut none of his majesty’s officers have a 
right to quarrel with the costumo of my Lord George 
here, or, if you please”—in lower terms—‘‘ Colonel 
Balfour.” 

Proctor was silent. He fell the sarcasm. Old 
Singleton addressed tho monkey— 

“ Hence to bed; and no more noiso, do you hear, 
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or”—and ho pointed threateningly to tho tub where 
swam the torpedo. 

The monkey shuddered, bowed grnrefally to both 
tho gentlemen, and disappeared in silence. 

“ I make one of my beasts tho terror of the other. 
I threaten tho cat with tho monkey, tho monkey 
with the fish, the snake with tho eagle—” 

“Have you an eagle?** 

“A pair of them; but they ore wretched things 
in a cage, hko our poor people in this struggle, I 
shall set them freo tho very next victory which fol¬ 
lows to our arms.” 

Proctor slightly smiled. Singloton saw tho smile, 
but did not appeur to notice it. Ho proceeded— 

“I tun strangely fond of beasts, otherwise out¬ 
lawed, and I moralize upon them with a taste like 
(hat of Jacques in tho forest. Thus, what a lesson 
against pomp and vanity are the egregious preten¬ 
sions of my Lord George, the monkey ! How my 
snake, venomous, but fangless, illustrates envy, ma¬ 
lice, and all uiiclmrilnblencss! My cats, snarling 
even when in clover, are fashionable married people, 
whose spite mid bad humor aro but natural conse¬ 
quences of a life of indolence. My spiritless eagles 
teach mo tho blessings of freedom; but, mark you, 
to those only who, from the first, have lieen endowed 
with the faculty of living in the eye of the sun, and 
bathing in tho upper air. And myfish—but enough. 
I urn mi egotist when I moralize upon my beasts. 
J must apologize for not thinking of your ofiuirs ; 
but, in truth, you needed un introduction to my asso¬ 
ciates. It is one satisfaction that 1 feel in bringing 
you to know them, that not one of them will betray 
your secrets. You have secrets, it appears from tho 
letter of—ah—Furness; and I am to assist you with 
my counsels. Major Proctor, I am a Whig, and 
you a Briton. Command my counsels in anything 
not inconsistent with our respective politics, and I 
am yours.” 

Proctor took the extended hand, and thanked him 
with a wu.’iuth proper to tho frankness with which 
the old man made lus oiler of service, 

“ My loyalty shall not seek to obtain any advantage 
over your patriotism, Air. Singleton. My affair, 
though it brings me into collision with my superiors, 
is yet wholly personal.** 

With this introduction, Proctor proceeded to un¬ 
fold the whole history, as already in our possession, 
of his conflict with Vaughan and Bullbur, his exer¬ 
cise of command at Dorchester, his relation* with 
Colonel Walton and daughter, and those subse¬ 
quently which had made Furness interested in his 
a (fairs. Nor wero the anonymous coin muni cat ions 
of his fair correspondent forgotten. Ilis statement 
concluded with the exhibition of tho whole body of 
documentary testimony which was preparing to bo 
brought against him. This old Siugleton examined 
curiously. 

“Tho hand is unknown to mo; but Furness is 
right. It is a woman’s hand. His conjecture as to 
her interest in you is right also. Theso last papers 


might enable you to find out who she is, if that were 
an object.” 

“That is on object,” said Proctor. 

“ But not necessary to your case.*’ 

“ Perhups not; but the curiosity is natural and—” 

“Justifiable. You certainly owo much to the 
lady. But now to the papers. Theso documents 
are derived from fountain-head. I have no doubt 
tlmt they are genuine copies, and that they show 
truly what you have to guard against. It might be 
well, however, if we could arrive at the possible 
source of your informal ion. Balfour hus two regu¬ 
lar secretaries, both mere lads; one named Monok- 
ton, the oilier Hcsk. Do you know either?” 

“I do not. But he has others occasionally.” 

“Are you intimate with them, or with any of his 
aids?” 

“No.” 

“Nor his associates, Barry, Cruden—?** 

“ Wo huve nothing in common. Colonel Cruden 
is my uncle; but ho values the commissions on 
confiscated estates much more than any claims of 
kindred, and he is the ally of Balfour, as a matter 
of policy. As for Barry, ho is a vain fopling, a small 
wit, who has no sympathies, no heart, no tmignu- 
nimity—” 

“ Egud, you have learned to appreciate justly the 
dominant virtues of our conquerors. You have no 
clue, then, to this writing?” 

“ None but what I relute.” 

“ Wo must leave that matter, then, for the pre¬ 
sent. And now for this body of evidence. On tho 
face of it, you perceive that it is formidable. It 
makes out a strong cn*e against you. Something 
will depend upon these witnesses, much upon such 
as you can bring to rebut them. The testimony is 
all of usort to bo severally rebutted. Who is this 
Ciudoek?” 

“A squatter in the neighborhood of Dorchester, 
who brought us supplies of game and fish ; a j>oor, 
worthless fellow, claiming to be half Indian, but 
who is, probably, half mulatto. His character is 
notoriously bud. He is a great liar, and a wretched 
drunkard.” 

“ Have you testimony to that effect ? This 131 o- 
nay—” 

“ Dead. A fellow of like description.** 

“ Clymes, or Clymer?” 

“ Clymes?” 

Proctor answered all the questions of old Single- 
ton ; and, in this way, tho wholo body of testimony 
was sifted. Wo need not pursue tho details of the 
investigation. Tho result for (ho present may be 
given in tho old man’s language. 

“ It is clear that you must visit Dorchester and 
the neighborhood, with reference to all these wit¬ 
nesses. You must meet their testimony by that ol 
other witnesses, or convict tiiem out of their own 
; mouths. At all events, get sufficient proof of the 
| sort of people to bo sworn against you. Do you 
| know old Pryor, of Dorchester?” 
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11 Ho is, secretly, a rebel.’* 

“ But none Iho less an honest man. At this mo¬ 
ment, it will bo wise, Major Proctor, to dismiss 
your prejudices as a British officer. I’ryor is a 
rough dog, scarcely civil of speech, but with a man’s 
heart; and he will servo you faithfully if you can 
persuade him to take on interest in your affairs. 
These witnesses against you have, you think, been 
bought up by your enemies. Old Pryor was onco a 
sort of king over all the people in that quarter. He 
can probably assist you in getting tho truth out of 
some of these hirelings. Gradock, you see, and 
Clymcs are tho persons whoso testimony is most 
likely to be troublesome. These must bo managed, 
and Pryor is probably the very person to undertake 
this part of the business. Ho can do it for you, or 
put you in the proper way to do it for yourself. At 
all events, your policy is to proceed to Dorchester 
with all tho dispatch and all tho secrecy possible.” 

Tho whole process underwent examination be¬ 
tween the parties. Tho details of the contemplated 
plan of action need not be discussed further at this 
stage of our narrative. Enough, that tho shrewd¬ 
ness, good sense, acuteness, and raro knowlcdgo of 
persons, possessed by old Singleton, surprised Proc¬ 
tor, and encouraged him to believe that lie could 
meet all tho difficulties of his case. At tho close of 
their interview, Proctor requested him to take 
chnrgo of his papers, referring to the secret espion¬ 
age of his servant, John, and tho insecurity of his 
own chambers. 

“ Do you keep that fellow still?” demanded Sin¬ 
gleton. 

“I was counseled to do so by Captain Furness. 
His opinion was that any person whom I should get 
in his place would bo equally liable to bo corrupted; 
while, by keeping him, I disarmed the suspicions of 
my enemies in regard to my knowlcdgo of their 
schemes; and, knowing John, I was better prepared 
to guard against him.” 

“A sensible fellow is Furness. He is probably 
right. Well, Major Proctor, I will be your deposit¬ 
ary. You are probably not unaware of tho fact that 
my own position here is one of great insecurity. I 
am at any moment liable to be seized in my bed and 
pent to provost or prison-ship, at the whim and mero 
caprice of your despotio commander. But I have 


places of hiding for your papers such as will be 
likely for some time to escape search. My rattle¬ 
snake shall tako your secrets into keeping. Be¬ 
hold what a snug escritoir ho has for the service of 
my friends.” 

This snid, tho old man touched a spring in the 
bottom of tho cage in which tho serpent lay coiled 
in repose. A false bottom was instantly revealed, 
showing a shallow drawer, which already contained 
sundry papers. Tho rattle of the snake wan quickly 
sprung, and the burnished head of tho monster was 
threateningly raised at the same moment. 

“ Ho is on tho watch, you see. Few persons 
would prosecute a search in this qunrter, with so 
vigilant and terrible a guardian of its secrets. Give 
me the papers.” 

“One recommendation, Mr. Singleton,” said 
Proctor, « before I leave you. Your kindness tome 
ond interest in my affairs will justify mo in speak¬ 
ing of yours. Take your monkey out of his uni¬ 
form ! Balfour would scarcely forgive you the ca¬ 
ricature, particularly as you have caparisoned the 
beast in a costume very much like his own.” 

“ Fashioned directly after it, I confess. And do 
you observe I have taught him the genuine Balfour 
strut and carriage?” said the old man, with a com¬ 
placent chuckle. 

“A dangerous experiment, which, if known, will 
be certain to get you lodgings in the provost.” 

“Poo! poo! my young friend, this alarms me 
nothing. Whnt matters it upon what plea, whet tier 
of fun or patriotism, I get into limbo? When it is. 
needful to dispose of mo, Balfour will never lack a 
pretext. In tho mean time, shall I bo without my 
amusement? In tho‘durance vile’ of my present 
condition, it is something when I can laugh nt the 
antics of tho enemy whoso claws I have yet to fear.” 

Proctor shook his head. He saw that old Single- 
ton was otic of those men who never lose their joke 
in their perils, and forbore further exhortations, 
which he felt would be waste of counsel. They 
had much talk besides, but siteh os we may dis¬ 
pense with in this narrative. Kctiiming to his lodg¬ 
ings, the British officci found his man John re¬ 
turned, and looking very curious at his absence. 
But he gave him little heed. Tho next morning, he 
was on his way to Dorchester ; but not unattended! 

(To be continued.) 
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LANGUAGE. 

■ Y H. T. TUCKBRMAIf. 


PART II. 

It is highly interesting to trace the analogy be¬ 
tween language and national character. The ar¬ 
rangement of words in Latin is ono striking causo 
of that noble and sonorous Dow so productive of 
rhetorical elfeet. It conveys the impression of 
power and dignity; there is something of command 
in its very sound, and it seems tocclio (lie prido and 
self-reliance that we habitually associate with the 
idea of an ancient Roman. This peculiar facility 
in the transposition of words leads, in the host 
writers, to a euphoncous and elTectivo collocation, 
in which resides the genius of the language; and this 
obvious advantage is owing mainly to tho fact, that 
tha termination of each adjective determines its 
reference, whorens, in English, it must follow or 
succeed the noun which ii qualifies. Henco the fre¬ 
quent beauty of tho phrases, and the terse combina¬ 
tion of words that render tho study of Latin so 
excellent a muntal discipline; hence, too, its ease 
and perfection as a written tonguo. 

Slowly modified by tho dialects of the North, it 
was finally superseded in France by what has been 
termed tho Roman Rustic, from its being spoken by 
tho common peoplo. Thus, although retaining both 
words and idioms of Latin, by the timo of Charle¬ 
magne this new vulgar dialect had taken the place 
of tho classic with the mass, and gradually assumed 
the present characteristics of tho French. One of 
the most obvious traits of this language is that tho 
last syllable is usually long and accented, while tha 
reverse is generally tho case in English. Hence its 
extremo liveliness, so accordant with tho vivacious 
temporamcnl of tho nation. But this briskness is 
purchased at the expense of that dignity which gives 
such impressiveness to the language of Britain and 
Spain. Men of thoughtful genius have always com¬ 
plained of its inadequacy to express elevated senti¬ 
ment. Montaigne says it “ quails undor a powerful 
conceptionand Lamartine declares himself a poet 
without a languago. It is adapted chiefly to the 
11 eloquence of indifference.” Its merits are almost 
exclusively colloquial. It is pointed in antithesis, 
but inappropriate to the carnosl and lofty; express¬ 
ive, to tho highest degree, in Molidre and Madame 
do Sevigne ; but irresponsive to the heroic emotions 
uttered by Racine. Ilcnce tho prejudice cherished 
towards it by men of intensely reflective natures 
like Alficri and Coleridge. 

The Germans are rich in thoughtfulness and senti¬ 
ment; and their language is so characteristic of 
these national qualities as to lead one of our own 


poets to apply to it old Fuller’s praise of the Scrip¬ 
ture : »Wheresoever its surface doth not laugh 
with corn, then tho heart thereof is merry with 
mines, aflbrding, when not plain matters, hidden 
mysteries.” The character of King Alfred, with 
whom tho Anglo-Saxon tongue is so intimately 
associated, typifies its noble simplicity. It origin¬ 
ally consisted of two dialects, the Saxon and Dan¬ 
ish ; the kings of tho former race having reigned 
six hundred years, and of the latter only twenty, 
which accounts for the extreme disproportion now 
traceablo in these original elements. May we not, 
however, recognize the old afllnity in tho recently 
developed sympathy with Swedish literature, exhi¬ 
bited not only in similarity of languago, but in modes 
of thought and domestio life 1 No circumslanco is 
more significant of tho self-reliance of the English 
raco than the fact that, notwithstanding the attempts 
of their Norman conqitorors to superinduce their 
own language on tho vanquished, tho experiment 
not only failed, but most of tha words of Norman 
origin still retained in our vernacular aro law terms 
derived from the edicts of the invaders. Swift, ono 
of tho most correct writers, addressed a tract to tho 
Earl of Oxford, suggesting a revision of the lan¬ 
guage, on tho ground of the prevalence of gramma¬ 
tical errors; but Bishop Lowth considers this very 
neglect of rules an evidence of its grent simplicity, 
which seems not to require study. This character¬ 
istic has been preserved through the freedom en¬ 
joyed by thoso to whom English is a native tongue, 
and ono undegraded by tho influence of censorship 
or inquisition. It seems, too, destined to advance 
with tho progress of tho race. The children of tho 
fifty thousand annual emigrants to our own shores 
acquire it at the freo schools; and it is now learned 
by tho rising generation in India; so that the world 
seems destined to be Anglo-Saxonized, and tho Eng¬ 
lish language to do for it in an educational what tho 
French has done in a social way. 

By its Saxon basis, tho English assimilates with 
the Gothic languages of tho Continent, by its slight 
Norman intermixture with the French, by its Latin 
derivation with tho classic; and, by its Welsh terms, 
it preserves a faint alliance with tho ancient Britons. 
The activity and tact in affairs, which lead the de¬ 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxons habitually to econo¬ 
mize lime, are stamped upon their languogo, in which 
words of many syllables aro shortened, often at tho 
expense of a certain noble grace. It is a character¬ 
istic sacrifice of beauty to utility. Even without 
any philosophical argument, our senso of the appro¬ 
priate readily detects the peculiar adaptation of 
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languages. Thus, when listening to tho refined and 
npt terms of a dialogue in Frenoh oomedy, the chat 
boiwccn a lady and her maid, or a spirited youth 
and a naive grisette, we are Btruck with tho pecu¬ 
liar graces of tho French tongue; as we hear tho ■ 
distinct yet liquid emphasis on tho vowels in an ex- j 
quisito opera solo, we realize tho musical expression I 
of Italian; and, while stirred by tho gravo rhetoric I 
of tho pulpit or tho forum, wo feel how admirably 
our own language gives scopo to argumentative 
eloquence. Shcnstono quotes, as an illustration of 
tho diverse genius of tho English and French lan¬ 
guage, tho common phrases, "stir le tapis," and on 
the anvil— the same figure of speech being rendered 
by an artificial and a manly image. In the same 
way, certain terms that have such a peculiar ex¬ 
pressiveness in ono language as to bo constantly 
transferred to others, indicate the prevalence of the 
thing or quality thoy designate. Thus it has often 
been remarked that the Frenoh have no word strict¬ 
ly corresponding with tho English word eomfort ; 
neither does it enter prominently into their ideal of 
life, os with their moro phlegmatic neighbors. When 
Othello says, « Not another comfort like to this,” in 
nllusion to his delight at meeting Desdemona, he 
conveys tho idea of tho lasting principle of domestic 
lovo, in distinction to the French idea of casual 
enjoyment. Such phrases as naive, esprit, <J la mode, 
comrne il font, St, c., are equally significant of na¬ 
tional taste. Wo have no phrase exactly agreeing 
with m’ennuyie. It is contrary to Anglo-Saxon 
eelf-relianca and self-respect to confess to any but 
an objective bore. Nonchalance, also, wo frequently 
use for lack of a precise English synonym. Tho ! 
Italian adjectivo simpatica, evidences the sympa- j 
thclio temper of the race, and their exaggeration is j 
shown by their uso of superlatives. A fair ono of | 
that nation will bo desperato at tho loss of a band- ] 
box. j 

l’hilology reveals the historical as well as the cha- ] 
racteristio elements of national lifo. The recondite 
branches of this subject explored by Chnmpollion 
and Niebuhr form but a single phaso of a vast 
realm of truth. To a philosophical mind, it is an 
experiment of tho highest interest to discover, by 
analyzing a living tongue, the sources of its origin j 
as landmarks of history. Thus, a careful dissection ! 
of tho Spanish languago re-summons the successive j 
races who ruled tho Peninsula. After the Iberi- ! 
ans, Colts, Phoenicians, and Carthngenians, came ; 
tho Homans to stamp their vernacular upon tho ; 
nation. Latin, too, was long tho chosen medium of ] 
Christianity; and thus, both through conquest and 
faith, it became the foundation of the present dia¬ 
lect. When the Goths overran Spain, while they 
readily adopted tho Latin words, their minds were 
not sumciently abstract to easily understand its con¬ 
struction ; and upon its vocabulary they superin¬ 
duced their own less intricate form of speech. The 
last imporlantelement was introduced by the Moorish 
invaders; and thus the Spanish has been justly called 
a product of theunion between " thoGothieized Latin 


of tho North and tho Arabio of the South.” A na¬ 
tive philologist has carried his researches to so 
curious an extent os to estimate the exact proportion 
of each language, including tho gipsy and modern 
Continental words, in that at present deemed stand¬ 
ard in Spain. Tho statement gives us an immediate 
insight into tho chief historical events and inherited 
traits which, while moulding the people, have left 
enduring memorials in their language. Few places 
in Europe afford more available materials for such 
investigations than tho island of Sicily. Less over¬ 
laid by modem improvements, from its insulntcd posi¬ 
tion and jealous government, and far less invaded by 
the spirit of tho ago, tho customs and language of tho 
inhabitants have remained comparatively intact. It 
is therefore eusy to light upon the verbnl traces of 
the various dynasties. In tho Sicilian dialect yet 
speak the'Greek, the Homan, tho Carthngenian, the 
Arab, tho Norman, tho German, tho French, and tho 
Spaniard. Nor are the predominant of these tongues 
always inextricably mingled in the popular speech. 
I have been at a village within twenty miles of tho 
capital, on n day of festival, where the peasants 
wore tho garb and spoke tho language of Greece. 
In tho towns on tho southern coast, Arabic words 
prevail; elsewhere, Greek and Provencal. A singlo 
remarkable instance, in English, may be cited to 
show how tho traces of conquest linger in tho 
vocabulary of a nation; tho generic terms mutton 
and venl camo from the epicurean Normans, whoso 
own tonguo furnished no synonyms for tho sheeps’ 
heads and calves’ feet they threw their vassals. In 
proof of the essential aid to historical researches 
yielded by philology, it is enough to mention that it 
has provud races, now separated by vast tracts of 
land, to bo allied, and to bavo migrated from n 
primitive sent. Even tho courso and direction of 
such transits have been thus discovered. On nc- 
oount of these and similar facts, Humboldt declares 
that tho most brilliant results of modem study, in tho 
last sixty years, have grown out of tho philosophical 
investigation of language. 

Tho metaphysical relations of language have been 
but partially explored. So far removed from exact 
truth is the original definition of tho word language— 
a mentis of communicating thought—that Talley¬ 
rand’s saying that tho only use of words is to con- 
oeal it, is no longer considered quite ironical. An 
ancient philosopher, observing how great n human 
distinction is speech, and how closely identified it is 
with ideas and emotion, maintained that it was 
essential to the soul. Experiments provo that wo 
think in language. Whoever has been obliged to use 
a foreign idiom has realized this; oficn carrying on 
a process of thought in his native language while 
speaking the newly acquired, until habit has made 
the latter so familiar as to excite an instinctive con¬ 
sciousness of its terms without the exercise of 
memory. Paralysis of the tongue is said to inter¬ 
fere with verbal thinking. Yet, notwithstanding 
there and many similar facts, men of profound in¬ 
ward experience complain of the inadequacy of 
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language. Slewarl, the metaphysician, declares it 
only gives hints to another of what is in our own 
minds—liko the shadow of a picture—that is, only 
suggestive, not absolutely demonstrative, and there¬ 
fore cannot, with mathematical precision, convey 
abstract ideas from one intellect to another; their 
conception being as various as are the different 
species of minds. 

A great observer has remarked that “ Language 
rencts upon thought and animates it, as it were, 
with the breath of life; and it is this mutuul reaction 
which makes words more than tho signs and forms 
of thought.” Thus wo perceive that it is quito 
unphilosophical to compare language to a mirror or 
a Daguerreotype. Tho simple relation it may Imvo 
once held to things has been rendered intricate by 
the increase of ideas and the complexity of life. 
Art, too, has induced a great modification. Tho 
change is ns enliro as that between tho primitive 
tent of a wandering tribe, most economically adapted 
to hare necessity, and tho elaborate, subtiino, and 
variously ornamented cathedral. A spiritual philo¬ 
sopher has touched upon this subject with a thought¬ 
ful discrimination. 11 Language,” he says, “ con¬ 
sisting as it does of arbitrary signs, is manifestly a 
rudiment of the material system; it is a fruit and a 
consequence of our corporeity, and might, with sotno 
propriety, bo designated as tho point of contact 
where mind and matter artificially but most intimate¬ 
ly blend. In the recesses of tho human soul, thoro 
is a world of thought, which, for wont of determi¬ 
nate and lit symbols, never assumes any fixed form. 
We may, therefore, conjecture a finor and more 
subllo language in a higher economy—that the futliro 
corporeal structure shall bo tho instrument of the 
mind, vital without waste, unfcarful of dissolution, 
active without exhaustion, and perfectly in harmony 
with spirit.” It is because language is artificial 
that, as an interpreter of nature, it demands allow¬ 
ance. The phrenologists locato the organ of lan- 
guago at the baso of tho brain, and rank it among 
Ihe inforior intellectual faculties, if such it may bo 
called. Wo all know that there is no csscnlinl pro¬ 
portion between fluency of speech and originality of 
thought; that the most apt at expression arc, by no 
means, Ihe most rich in ideas; and that the gift of 
expression is often unallied either with mental 
power or genuino sentiment. Hence the distrust in 
words that scorns to increase with experience; 
hence tho reserved speech of truly wiso men, and 
tho loquacity of tho thoughtless and irresponsible. 
“ The Bccret of using language well, is to use it 
from a full mind," says a critic; and if we analyze 
literature, wo shall find that it is the nico adaptation 
of this delicate material instrument to the unma¬ 
terial thought, and the truest feeling that gives to 
expression its true signification. Only the super¬ 
ficial can be imposed upon by artfully combined 
words, exaggerated utterance, and affected elo¬ 
quence. The tono, the consistency, the vital force 
of speech asserts itself in spite of the tricks of rhe¬ 
toric, and that insinuating flow of mere words that 


we familiarly call Ihe <• gift of tho gab.” Tho signs 
of ideas and ideas themselves arc two different 
things; and the capacity to deal with the one is no 
evidence of any power to comprehend tho other. It 
is on this account that wo so often find mere lin¬ 
guists as devoid of original mind as parrots. Liko 
mocking-birds, thoy can echo every tongue, but it is 
with a purely mechanical skill—more surprising as 
a feat than glorious as an achievement. 

Vocabularies hove been chiefly enriched by the 
poets. To the writings of Juan de Mena, in Spain, 
is traced the germ of the Castilian. Tho troubadours 
of l’rovenco, though their language is now extinct, 
may bo said to livo in tho graoeful sweetness that 
Petrarch borrowed from them while at Avignon, 
and permanently incorporated into Italian through 
his beautiful Canzonierie. The intensity of Dante 
imparted to this "soft, bastard Latin” a vigor and 
expressiveness before unknown; while to Bocaceio 
it is indebted for a kind of Ciceronian eloquence in 
proso, derived from his classic taste and studies. 
Cervantes restored obsolete phrases that had been 
ignorantly discarded IVom his native tongue, and 
made new compounds. In the dialects of tho North 
can bo easily discovered the influence of primitive 
bards, who, undor Ihe litlo of skalds, minnesingers, 
or minstrels, accompanied the armies or sung at tho 
leasts of their country. But it is a narrow viow ol 
Ihe agency of poets in advancing language, to con- 
fino our regard to tho mere introduction of now and 
apposite words. To theirsignificant use and eupho- 
nous combination under the influence of that blended 
insight and sensibility which we call genius, may 
bo ascribed, in no small degree, Ihe gradual expan¬ 
sion and refinement of language. The uso of this 
medium of expression is an art not less than that of 
marble and colors. Felicity in tlio application of 
words and phrases to idoas and sentiments is, in¬ 
deed, a natural, yet rare gift. Why is it that cer¬ 
tain lines, verses, and paragraphs, expressive often 
of a hackneyed truth, retain a singular influence 
over the ear and mind? Why does the beamy of 
languago enable us to clothe in its flexible and deli¬ 
cate garb ideas that would bo intolorublo if repre¬ 
sented in painting or sculpture? It is obviously on 
account of its minuto harmony and infinite suggest- 
ivencss ns an art. There is, indeed, as great a 
diversity between the use of this wonderful instru¬ 
ment by a grossly ignorant and a highly gifted man, 
as between the signal-fires of tho Middle Ages and 
tho electric telegraph of our own times. It has also 
its morality, as well as its philosophy. It would 
require an elaborate treatise to point out tho abuses 
of languago. It has been ono of the most oflbetive 
agents to mystify and betray tho people, in Ihe hands 
of tho demagogue, who, like Belial, as 

“ IIli tongas 

Dropt manna, could mako the worse appoar 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Matures! counsels. ” 

Those who have a vivid sense of truth in its more 
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delicate relations, can estimate the frequent inade¬ 
quacy and perversion of language that custom has 
authorized. Dr. Johnson was conscious of this in¬ 
congruity in regard to the language of Iho marriage- 
service in the English Church, which ho justly 
declared was altogether loo refined for universal 
use. 11 It is calculated,” ho said , 11 only for the best 
kind of marriages; whereas wo should liavo a form 
for matches of convenience.” It is on account of 
this want of entire correspondence between senti¬ 
ment and languago, that so many high emotions and 
exalted fancies “|j 0 sepulchred in monumental 
thought.” In its highest utterance, when altogether 
earnest and sinoore, as in passages of the Bible, and 
of Danto, Shakspcaro, or Milton, language seems to 
bring us nearer to the Deity than any other human 
attribute, and to bo almost the direct result of his 
inspiration. It is, then, a key to truth; it lends 
wings to the soul and makes audible the very heart. 
Its essence is clearly picturesque, as may be real¬ 
ized by noting the expressions of children and 
savages. Even those words now used to express 
an abstract idea ore derived from a visible source. 
Things naturally become types and symbols of 
thoughts. It is a striking though unappreciated fact 
in national history, thnt language declinos with man¬ 
ners. Compare tho terse, manly, and rich stylo 
of the writers of tho ago of Elizabeth with tho 
diffuse, enervated diction that prevailed in that of 
Charles II. Strength, indeed, both of thought and 
feeling, naturally utters itself with concise vigor, or 
seeks Iho aid of impressive images. Tho least 
cultivated races act upon this instinct. An Indian 
petition to one of our State governments for grants 
of subsistence sums up, as it were, the misfortunes 
of the tribe in two natural motaphors: " Our feet 
are unaccustomed to tho chaso; their swiftness is 
no more; our hands are unfamiliar with tho bow, 
and the suronoss of the arrow is lost”—an instance, 
in a barbarous people, of the law which Shelley re¬ 
cognizes in the highest poetry, wlton he observes 
that 11 strong passion expresses itself in metaphors 
borrowed from objects alike remoto or near, and 
casts over all the shadow of its own greatness.” 
But, even in tho apt use of common words, the true 
poet illustrates tho philosophy of language. Shak- 
spearo gives many philological hints. Thus, Iago’s 
11 Indeed!" contains a world of meaning. Tho phraso 


“Letting I dare not wait upon I would," tells a 
long story; as does Bertram’s complaint— 

“ I am commanded here, and kept in coil 

With too young, and Iho next year, and 'fir too early. 1 * 

And Tooke, to show the legitimate meaning of two 
conjunctions, quotes, tho impatient observation of 
Cleopatra— 

Mess. But—yet—Madame— 

Cleo. I do not like but—jrot. It does allay 

The good precedent. Fie upon but—yet I 
But—yet—is as a gaoler, to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor! 

Humor is often little else than connecting verbally 
what is opposed in thought; and this, as well as 
many analogous indications of tho intricate relation 
between words and thoughts, justifies the statement 
of Berkeley, that the “ communication of ideas is 
not the only use of languago, but to excite passions.” 
This is likewise apparent from its musical capabili¬ 
ties, which enables “ the sound to seem an echo to 
tho sense.” “Words,” says Lord Kaimes, “ have 
a separate efTect on the mind abstracted from their 
signification and their imitative power; they are 
more or less agreeable to tho car by tho fullness, 
sweetness, faintness, or roughness of their tones.” 
So many elements, therefore, enter into what is 
called style, that it is quito absurd to endeavor to 
graft its excellences by means of text-books and 
special directions. Grammatical rules may thus bo 
taught; but tho characteristic in stylo is innate. 
Tho difference between that of Dante and Mclas- 
tasio, Burke and Cobbett, Johnson and Goldsmith, 
is analogous to that between their respective cha¬ 
racters. Perspicuity is generally conceded to bo 
the first essential quality; yet even this is depend¬ 
ent on clearness of ideas and strength of personal 
conviction. Vague notions and an irresolute pur¬ 
pose tincture the expression as well as the con¬ 
sciousness. So greatly, indeed, do moral traits 
influence the modes of speech and writing, that the 
reader or auditor of nico car and discriminating 
judgment can often infer the disposition and ruling 
tendency of an author from his stylo; whether he 
has simplicity or ostentation of character, whether 
reckless or methodical, distinguished by fidelity or 
tact, geniality or reserve, strength or infirmity of 
purpose, may bo discerned by his manner of using 
language. 
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“ No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould; 

Hut one vast realm of wonder spreads around f 

And all the Muses’ tales seem truly told.” 

It is a fact—ralher a strange one loo—lhat every 
division of the Union is associated with some poetical 
peculiarity, save Ihe Middle Stales; one of which, 
as the reader already kuows, is our own Penn¬ 
sylvania. This is unjust; and as strangers gene¬ 
rally combine in idea the character of tho inhabit¬ 
ants with the predominant features of the land they 
occupy, we should do all in our power to remove 
the wrong impression. This may seem a trilling 
business to the plain, matter-of-fact part of the com¬ 
munity, who denounce every finer emotion as sickly 
romance, but it is not to such that wo appeal. For 
every such spirit in this vast thoroughfare of being, 
there are a thousand hearts beating wurmly for 
“ their own, tbeir native landhearts that would 
be proud to see her name tinted with the finest 
coloring lhat can bo drawn from her own inspiring 
loveliness and the high souls of her children. Noble 
spirits are they, and life would be dark without 
them, wlio steal many a moment from its cares and 
vexations to lay their pure and silent offering upon 
the altar of the beautiful. 

Everybody’s fancy has traveled the almost inter¬ 
minable prairies of the west—treeless, shrubless 
fields, fenced by tho horizon. That same fancy has 
swept for leagues with the mighty rivers of tho West 
through the unshorn forests—rivers that would 
laugh our widest streams to scorn, and glance con¬ 
temptuously at the land which paid such meagre 
tribute to the world of waters. Or name the south, 
and our imaginings all gather to a garden of un¬ 
blighted bloom, a sky of unfaded beams, and wo 
half envy tho heirs of such a clime, whose breath 
of life is the summer fragrance, whose veins we 
might fancy arc warmed with tho Incas’ blood, and 
fired with the Incas’ soul. And New England— 
merry New England!—who hns not heard of her 
green hilts, bright streams, ami laughing girls, 

11 With drop blue eyes, 

And bunds that Oder early flowers!” 

But tho " Middle States” send a thrill to no poetic 
heart—tako nobody's harp o(T the willows. Our 
own Pennsylvania, in particular, is represented as 
a staid old Quaker Indy, with plain cap and clean 
apron, who has gathered her adopted children from 
every quarter of the world, and " looketh well to 
the ways of her household.” And what is she 
noted for? Her extensive mineral resources and 


iron manufactories! Who would think of wooing 
inspiration from the steam of a rolling-mill or the 
smoko of a furnace? Who would delve for poetry 
amid ore-banks and collieries ? Who would talk 
of romance and cavaliers to her toil-worn daughters, 
or chivalry and song to one of her money-making 
sons, 

“Who, placed whero Calskill’s forehead greets the 
sky, 

Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie; 

Or, standing where Niagara’s torrents thrill, 

Exclaims, • A wondrous stream to turn a mill!’ ” 

Such reader, it may be, is the idea you have formed 
of our Smto; and our object now is to convince 
you that you have been mistaken—that, in poetical 
interest alone, we would not exchungo with you, 
even if Pennsylvania had never been rcudored 
classic ground by “ Gertrude of Wyoming." 

If you live in tho land of the prairie, you have no 
mountains. This is the first link in the chain of our 
argument, and it is a strong one, binding our hearts 
to tho mountain land with a letter that cannot easily 
bo broken. We would not give that link for all the 
prairies in prairie-land; nor would wo lake every 
savanna in the universo for a singlo bar of these 
blue Alleghenies. 

There is a beautiful interest connected with the 
character of mountain inhabitants that wu often 
think upon and would love to claim. They huvo 
had, in all lands and ages, mental traits of a peculiar 
kind, oue of which is excessive attachment to their 
country and home—inflexible patriotism. There is 
scarcely a mountainous district on tho globe that 
has not rolled back tho lido of aggression, or strug¬ 
gled mightily against tho oppressor, while the sol), 
sunny pluins of other lands were sleeping, and smil¬ 
ing us they slept, beneath tho chains ofbonduge and 
the tramp of despotism. I need not speak of Swiss 
devotion—it is a proverb, and all know it. The 
peasant, returning from his exhausting labor, would 
not take a palace atvl tho richest earldom in ex¬ 
change for tho scanty verdure amid his bleak rocks, 
and Ihe poor but satisfying comforts of his own Juice 
tlomum. And tho everlasting monument of Swiss 
fidelity lies been left by the saints 

” Whose bones ^ 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains eold.” 

i We cannot contemplate, without a glow of warm 
; feeling, the enthusiasm, tho bravery, the uncalcu¬ 
lating kindness of the Scottish heart; and with 
' their name we associate everything that is noble, 
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generous, and patriotic. This spirit, wherever it 
is—animating the Highlander in his bonnet und plaid, 
or binding the Switzer to his snows—is a prevailing 
spirit. It is uo peculiar gill —no genius to elevate 
one ubove his fellows; for they all share alike, and 
count it the common birthright of every one that 
breathes the Alpine air, or tramples the Highland 
heather. Could a heart grow tamo, think you, that 
has drawn its very life from liberty ? Could it lack 
inspiration while spending that life amid rocks, 
ravines, and forests, where every fountain is guarded 
by some haunting genii, and every crag linked to its 
own wild legend? No, never! Their whole ex¬ 
istence is a romance either of memory or promiso. 
It is a romance of heart—a poetry of character. It 
may bo rude, but still it is poetry. It may be un¬ 
written, but it is there. 

We cannot pass without a mention of Judea, " the 
glory of all lands.” It was her hills that Jchovuh 
shrouded in fire with the terror of his footstep; and 
to hor hills, in alter years (cold and Tireless then), 
did the mini of sorrows go upart to pour out his 
spirit in prayer. It was on Mount Sinai that tho 
overpowering consecration of tho Everlasting Pre¬ 
sence was fenced about, lest the people should break 
through to see his luce and die; and from a hill of 
the brotherhood, the Saviour of sinners taught his 
disciples, saying, " Blessed are tho puro in heart, 
for they shall see God.” From Pisgah, Moses 
gazed on tho promised land, and was there made 
partaker of a better promise; and, in Mount Iioreb, 
n “ still small voice” came to tho prophet, after the 
whirlwind and tempest had passed by. Over the 
hill tops of Judea trembled the first ray from the star 
of Bethlehem; and in the mountains of Palestine, 
He whoso coming it horaldcd was transfigured as 
he prayed—when his face shone as tho sun, and ho 
communed with tho patriarch of Pisgah, and the 
prophet of Horcb, "who appeared ill glory, and 
spako of his decease, which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” 

A writer in ono of our western periodicals, a few 
months since, declared ho could draw no poetry out 
of a journey across the Alleghenies. Ho writes 
beautifully; but 1 have not yet forgiven him for 
saying that. I wish lie could stand for five minutes 
wltero I paused as many seconds two years ago— 
upon the northern boundary of tho Cumberland val¬ 
ley—und when those fivo minutes were expired, I 
would liko to ask him whether he maintained or 
retracted his assertion. It was the close of n cnlm 
day in October, tho sunlight Itnd faded from tho val¬ 
ley, but lingered on tho mountain top from which I 
gazed, melting into purple as it descended, and lost 
in shadow at the base. Every grove, village, field, 
and stream, for miles, was distinctly visible, lessen¬ 
ing as the gaze swept, but still perfection in minia¬ 
ture, until they mingled with the thickening shadows, 
and the eye could no longer separate them. Tho 
spires of tho farthest village were faintly discerni¬ 
ble ; they had caught the last gleam of dying day, 
and were dancing like fire-flies in the twilight. The 


gnzo at last rested on the southern boundary of the 
valley, twelve miles distant, a sister of the same 
Allcgheny family. She lay liko a cloud pillowed in 
the horizon', smiling dreamily on her far ofTbrother, 
and folding in her misty arms the loveliest valley in 
the universe. He, in turn, looked proudly down on 
the fair charge committed to their keeping, whose 
slumbers they had watched for centuries, and whose 
awaking they seemed to guard with a doublo vigil¬ 
ance. Every fibre of his dark bosom had trembled 
to the tread of a thousand tempests—fierce tempests, 
which he had broken from the green cradle beneath 
and the brow of the fair sister beyond. And that 
brow looked, in the light of that evening, as though 
the wing of the angel of Peace had overshadowed 
it since the morning of Creation. 

Or your home, it may be, is in the land of sun¬ 
shine—of flowers, that would perish by inhaling a 
single breath from tho clear northern sky that bends 
over our cver-grecu pines nnd pearly snows. And 
we would not exchange with you. Who, Ihnt has 
been reared in our frosty climate, would love a land 
without winter? or a landscape that never was 
shrouded in snow ? This season of tho year, in the 
country especially, is connected with the happiest 
remembrances and associations. Wntching with 
solicitude for the first snow in childhood ; going to 
school, when the “crust” would “bear,” over the 
highest drifts; building snow-houses and sliding at 
noon; then sitting an hour, almost, when returning 
home, to “ make pictures” on tho largest drift, or 
to write our " copy” over again with tho tiny finger, 
regardless of the winter blast which seemed to 
freeze the white breath as fast as we exhaled it. 

In Inter years, tho sleighing party comes in for ila 
share of pleasant memory. It is only dusk, but the 
merry voices of the party are already mingling with 
the jingling of tho bolls, as wo glide swiftly through 
leafless woods and over darkening lea. Here is a 
farm house. The light is streaming from tho win¬ 
dow, and a pair of eyes are looking from it—two 
bright ones they ore, and very blue, if we could see 
them. They have been stationed thoro ever since 
the dogs began to bark, although they must have 
known, surely, that thoy could neither seo nor Ik- 
seen at this hour in tho evening. This is no differ¬ 
ence to us, however; we intend logo many miles 
further. Wo will not toll you where we have been; 
but, in six or seven hours more, you may hear us 
hurrying back, long after the lost echo has “ donned 
his cap, nnd bid tho world good-night.” Tho merry 
mouths are muflled, the moon is high in the hea¬ 
vens, nnd tho ringing of the bells on tho clear, frosty 
air seems a kind of intrusion upon tho surrounding 
stillness. Hero we are at tho farm house again; 
but the window is darkened. “ Blue eyes” is dream¬ 
ing ; nnd her dreams—dreams perchance take an¬ 
other hue as the rudo music chimes rapidly by, and 
dies away on the reigning quiet. 

We love to seo tho snow falling. We love to sec 
the sky shrouded, the winds lulled, and the fine, 
steady shower drifting quietly to the ground. Every 
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tree wraps the while mantle about ils shivering 
form; every bush, brake, and fence claims its share, 
and appropriates it as noiselessly as it claimed it. 
When the deep, stainless oarpet is laid, the wind is 
unloosed; and what a revel, all to himself! Now 
moaning piteously at the door, as though he sought 
refuge from a pursuer, then shrieking at the window, 
and dashing the leafless branches against the case¬ 
ment, as if in revenge for ils repulse. Now he is 
stealing with a low howl over the earth; but yon¬ 
der is a remnant of cloud creeping from the cold 
moon which must be chased far away, for it had its 
turn. So up starts this rough old wind, whirls the 
drifts to the sky, and away he goes, shouting mer¬ 
rily over the tree tops, till the sounding of his wings 
is lost in tho distance. The scene is changed; for 
there is aaothor party to hold fastive—the “ fur- 
robed genii of tho Pole.” They bind the pinions of 
the strong wind, and he yields without a strugglo. 
They chain with diamonds every snow-wave, as it 
floats over hill and valley, till the whole realm in 
the wido circle of their enchantment is an ocean of 
pearls. And they dance beneath tho winter moon 
und cold stars—trusty stars, that will tell no tales to¬ 
morrow. None of your dim, distant twinklers, that 
leer through the haze of a tempered sky, as if wink¬ 
ing in derision over the earth thoy sentineled. No, 
no; but earnest, unveiled stars, which come out in 
tho fullest light of eternity, and draw nearer as they 
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gaze; and gaze as though they would force asunder 
the mooring of the sky, and sleep upon tho bosom 
of the bright island beneath them for ever. 

So much for our fair State; and this is not all. 
Her sons are of every clime, it is true, and one 
would think that each had brought with him, as a 
kind of adoplion-tributo, the predominant featuro of 
his native land. Winter, that would pierco tho furs 
of the Laplander, melts in the humid atmosphere of 
England, and, in a few weeks, you may see fiolds, 
green as the plains of the Emerald Isle, sleeping 
amid hills as dark as tho frowning battlements 
which fence tho Scottish Lowlands. Evory tree 
which can nurture a blossom is holding it out to the 
light Angers of May, and the very air you inhalo 
seems a kind of infectious happiness. Como again 
in a few months, and you may see tho year resting 
in her dying loveliness, beneath a sky as blue, and 
baring her forehead to an air as tranquil os that 
which smiles abovo and breathes around the ruins 
of tho queen of nations. “ The lines have fallen 
unto us in pleasant places. Yea, we have a goodly 
heritage.” And, surely, the children of that heri¬ 
tage should send up, in this glad season of the year, 
their tribute of increasing gratitude, with Nature’s 
anthem, to “ the living God, whogivetb us richly all 
things to enjoy;” who is alike merciful and good, 
whether he smiles through the calm sunshine of the 
summer sky, or rides upon the wings of tho tempest. 
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MRS. BOOKLY’S QUESTION PARTY. 

BT HICKORY BROOK, 


“ Yes, Maria, we will give the parly on next 
Thursday night; and I have an agreeable surprise 
in contemplation for all our friends that may be 
hero.” 

The pleasant air about Mrs. Bookly, os she en¬ 
tered the parlor where her daughter was seated, 
betokened the presence of something on her mind 
that gave her great satisfaction. The daughter had 
been importuning the mother for a party, which, 
after due deliberation, she had consented to give; 
and, to make the ovening more entertaining, deter¬ 
mined to introduce a new feature, which she thought 
would create something of on excitement in the 
circlo of her acquaintance and aflord them the means 
of much amusement. She had just hit upon the 
plan before entering the room, and the smile of satis¬ 
faction which lit up her face was noticed by her 
daughter. 

"Shall we, mother? I am so glad!” she an¬ 
swered. “ But what is it you intend preparing for 
our friends? Are you going to read Shakspeare, 
mother ?” 

11 No, miss, I am going to do no such foolish 
thing! And, for your quizzing, you shall not know 
what it is until the evening of the party.” 

"Now, mother, that is too bad. You are too 
hard-hearted. You know the extent of woman’s 
curiosity, and yet you will not gratify me. Are you 
going to introduce a new polka ?” 

“ There is no use in your questioning; I shall not 
tell you anything about it; so you may as well save 
your breath.” 

“Do you intend showing your album quilt?" por- 
sevoringly inquired Maria. 

" Now do not provoke me to cancel my promise 
by your pertinacity. I tell you, as a punishment for 
quizzing your mother, you shall not know until 
Thursday next what it is." 

"Morning or evening, mother?” said Maria, 
archly. 

" Evening, miss. So no more questions, but get 
about writing your invitations.” 

Maria, knowing the determination of her mother’s 
nature, gave over her questions, and proceeded to 
the book-case, and taking from it her note paper and 
envelops, commenced writing. 

" Is it to be Mrs. or Miss Bookly’s compliments, 
or both, mother?” 

" It shall be both, for then all our friends can en¬ 
joy the surprise I have for them.” 

“ Thero is that surprise again ! Shall I say we 
are going to do something new and wonderful, or 
will you let this great secret burst upon them sud¬ 
denly ?” 


Maria felt a littlo put out at her mothor for her 
silence upon the subject; but finding her remark 
gained no answer, she wrote the notes as she had 
been directed. The pen in her hand made regular 
journeys across the different sheets of paper, inter¬ 
spersed with an occasional running visit to the ink¬ 
stand, until the invitations were written out. This 
part finished, they were all folded up and hid away 
into envelops. The important functions of the pen 
were again called into action for the directions, and 
Maria informed her mothor that her task was com¬ 
pleted. The envelops wore inspected by Mrs. 
Bookly, and sent to thoir destinations. 

There was some littlo excitement among her ac¬ 
quaintances after the reception of tho notes; for she 
was much beloved by them, and everyone attended 
punctually to an invitation coming from her. On 
the day before the party, the heads of her female 
friends, when seen—but that was a rarity—were 
variegated over with pieces of paper twisted up 
tight in the hair, and pinned down closo upon the 
most prominent phrenological organs on tho front 
part of the head, as if with a desire to impress them 
with some now feature of newspaper philosophy. 

In the house of Mrs. Bookly, there was a deal of 
confusion, especially on the morning of the day on 
which tho party was to como off. A general in¬ 
spection of the furniture in the two parlors was 
entered into. Quiet little particles of dust that had 
settled themselves down in corners which thoy im¬ 
agined secluded from observation, were unceremo¬ 
niously whisked out of their retreats and cast into 
tho dust-pan. The uncomplaining carpets were 
rudely scratched by tho broom in the hands of Ma¬ 
ria, who, like all well-bred girls, had been taught 
housekeeping among her other accomplishments, 
and was not afraid of practicing at that any more 
than at her piano. Tho parlor mirror put on a 
brighter look after her attentions, aided by an old 
silk handkerchief, were bestowed upon it; and it is 
a matter belonging entirely to itself whether its 
brightness arose from pleasure at her notice, or a 
necessity from that of tho handkerchiof. Tho can¬ 
delabra drops rattled a remonstrance against the 
proximity of the dust rag, and the French ornaments 
on tho mantel toppled almost over with impatience. 
Tho piano underwent an examinntion by an elderly 
man in spectacles, who was, for an hour or more, 

| screwing and thumping at the keys, and finally 
i closed up the top, leaving the music to be drummed 
; out by the company in the evening. After much 
! care and confusion, the parlors were eventually 
| "set to rights.” In tho afternoon, the curiosity of 
! Maria was greatly excited by her mother requesting 
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her to go to the bookstore and purchase a pack or 
plain, gilt-edged cards, of the size of one which she 
gave her. She, in vain, endeavored to fix her mind 
upon the duties which they were expected to per¬ 
form. Nothing tangible suggested itself, and she at 
ia>t gave up the subject in vexation. 

The curds procured, Mrs. Bookly put them quiet¬ 
ly away, and, with a smile, asked Maria " if she 
could tell what they were for?” 

“ No, I cannot, mother. Will you not tell mo!” 

“ I cannot do so, Maria, as I told you that I should 
not gratify your curiosity until this evening.” 

“ At all events, I have not many hours to wait. I 
have restrained my curiosity for five days; I can 
surely do so for as many hours.” 

Kveniug enmo around, as it always does at the 
cud of every day, and by eight o’clock the company 
liegun to urrive. The first who wore ushered injo 
Iho parlor were Mrs. Jawart and hor two daugh¬ 
ters, who were always the first at tho reunions. 
They always mude it a point to be first at all parties, 
that they might see who came together, and know 
everything that transpired. Tho younger Miss Ja¬ 
wart was somewhoro out of her teens, and the elder, 
although her face was profusely decked with curls— 
tho original ownor of which, being dead, had no 
further use for them—could not conceal that sho 
was much older than she wished to bo considered. 
Mr. and Mrs. White camenoxt; the lady somewhat 
pompous in her mannor, and Iho gentleman quite so. 
An interest in a canal boat bad placed him, in his 
own view, among shipping merchants, and increased 
his ideas of his own importance in tho world. His 
ideas, unfortunately, varied somowhat from those 
of his fellow-men, who broadly hinted that, in being 
out up into small pieces and retailed out for starch, 
he would be fulfilling his '‘manifest destiny.” The 
two Miss Jennings’ and brother camo next. These 
young ladies, the one eighteen and the other twenty 
—wo may be doing wrong in thus slating their ages, 
but it was written before wo thought of the enor¬ 
mity of our transgression, and, as manuscript looks 
bad when it is crossed over, we must lot it pass- 
enjoyed themselves, apparently, only when talking 
of the boaux, or receiving the attentions of the young 
men ut the evening parties to which they wore in¬ 
vited. They seemed somowhat disappointed, when 
they entered the room, at the absence of somo of 
their young men acquaintances, whom they expect¬ 
ed to find there. This feeling was dispelled in a 
few moments, when two of them wero ushered 
into tho room. A bow and u few commonplace re¬ 
marks from them brought a ploasant smile to their 
fucos, which only left upon tho attention of tho 
young men being directed in nnothor quarter at a 
later hour in the evening. Mr. Lynch, a bachelor 
of fifty, was tho next one who claimed tho attention 
of tho company. He was a short, thick-set man, 
with a small, but determined-looking pair of whis¬ 
kers, that curled up on his cheek bone os if ondenvor- 
ing to cultivate on acquaintance with his eyes. A 
few gray hairs in thorn, overlooked by tho owner— 


his attention to them was exemplary—in his toilet 
for the evening, had been elbowed by the others to 
Iho surface, and were standing out in bold relief, pos¬ 
sibly to attract the attention of a few of the same 
color which peeped from behind the false hair of 
Miss Jawart. A standing collar, starched to its 
utmost capacity, formed a semi-wall around his 
neck, and threatened damage to the ears, which 
were but a short distance above. Around his body 
was a white waistcoat, ornamented with brass but¬ 
tons, two of which only could bo seen above the 
breast of his coat, which was buttoned tight around 
his waist—a habit that bachelors generally indulge 
in, from a desire, no doubt, to keep their hearts so 
closoly confined as to render them impenetrable to 
the gcntlor sex. Shoes of the brightest polish 
graced his feet, and the straps which confined bis 
pantaloons were unyielding to a fault. He was u 
fine, even-tempered man, and added much to the 
hilarity of tho parties to which ho was invited by 
his good humor and ability to render himself agree¬ 
able. It was only in dress that ho had any of tho 
characteristics of his tribe about him, and although 
the one was remarkable, the other soon forbid all 
thought of his outward appearance by its talking 
qualities. 

At about half past nine all the guests had assem¬ 
bled, filling, comfortubly, both parlors, and render¬ 
ing Iho place vocal with thoir animated conversation. 

Maria was seated at the piano in the early part 
of tho evening, and hod sung “ Jeannette and Jean- 
not,” “Wilt thou love mo then as now 1" “Dearest, 
sew this button on,” and other fashionable pieces of 
music. Sho was nearly fagged out in endeavoring 
to mako herself heard above tho voices of tho com¬ 
pany, who appeared engaged in tho same object 
with regard to her, although they had pressed her 
to favor them by hor playing. This act of rudeness 
on the part of tho company, although indulged in 
generally at all parlies, is none the less reprehensi¬ 
ble. It may bo known that Maria was glad to heur 
the call for a polka, when she found that not one of 
the company had, apparently, been listening to her 
during the last half hour. In a few moments, part¬ 
ners were selected, and tho company wero hop- 
scotching through the figures of the polka at a lively 
rate, reminding one strongly of a party in a state of 
intoxication endeavoring to make their way around 
tho room. 

Thoy had bcon engaged for some time in dancing, 
when the mind of Maria became abstracted to such 
an extent by thoughts of tho surprise which her 
mother hnd promised, that sho forgot her time, and 
the dancers wero compelled to stop and reprove 
her, jokingly, for her romissnoss. Just at that mo¬ 
ment, Mrs. Bookly's voice could be heard above 
tho general din of laughter calling on all tho com¬ 
pany to come into tho front parlor, ns sho had some¬ 
thing to show them which she thought would 
amuse. In her haste to gel into tho room. Maria 
almost knobked ono of the Miss Jennings’ over, and 
trod upon the toes of Mr. Lynch with such power 
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as to produce an expression of face which ovinced 
the presence of anything but comfort. The com¬ 
pany, after much confusion, being seated, Mrs. 
Bookly took from the centre-table a handsome mar¬ 
ble card-basket, in which was carefully laid the 
cards purchased in the morning, and explained to 
the company that she had prepared an innocent and 
entertaining amusement for them, which she hoped 
would prove interesting. 

II Maria,” she continued, “ will you pass around 
this basket, my dear, and let each one of the com¬ 
pany select from it one of tho cards 1" 

Maria did as her mother requested, herself as 
much puzzled as any onooftho company, and when 
the cards were distributed, placed the basket again 
on the table. 

II I shall propose a question,” said Mrs. Bookly, 
» to which each ono must write an answer on the 
card they have, which cards shall bo placed in this 
vase on the pedestal behind me. After they aro all 
deposited, I will draw them out singly and rend 
them to the company. I forgot to mention that 
there is to be no mark upon the response by which 
its author may he known.” 

There was a general mustering of pencils at this 
announcement, and an evident curiosity was imme¬ 
diately raised in regard to tho subject which would 
be propounded, as they all seemed to enter into tho 
spirit of the game. 

o As there is a majority of ladies here, I shall pro¬ 
pose, for tho first question," continued Mrs. Bookly, 
|| What is a bachelor?” 

The pencils of the company, which were gene¬ 
rally worn for ornament, woro now, for tho first 
time in a long while, called into active service, and 
for the space of a quarter of an hour wero making 
desperate attacks upon the face of tho cards, which 
left them scarified over with black linos. The last 
answer written and deposited in the vase, Mrs. 
Bookly, with a smile, commenced her task of read¬ 
ing them aloud:— 

|| A target for fair hands to shoot at." 

A general laugh greeted this response; tho large 
majority of ladies in tho room making its force so 
apparent. 

a I beg of you, ladies,” said Mr. Lynch, with a 
smile, after quiet was restored, “ not to shoot too 
close to me; but my prayers can bo of no avail, 
since your arrows have already been aimed at me 
through the vase.” 

All eyes were turned towards the oracle ns the 
second card was drawn forth, for it must be con¬ 
fessed that there is a small shade of curiosity about 
womankind, though it may be very lightly laid on. 

“ An icy peat, on the mountain of humanity, that 
the sun of woman's love has never melted." 

» Then I will nip you with my frost,” snid Mr. 
Lynch, putting his arms playfully around ono of tho 
Miss Jennings’, who was sitting next to him. 

“ How do you know that it was my answer ?” she 
cried, releasing herself from him. 


<< I read it in your face this moment,” he replied. 

“ Then we must turn our faces from you, or we 
shall all betray ourselves, if you are such a good phy¬ 
siognomist," said tho elder Miss Jawart. 

“Nay, ladios, I pray you do not! The beams 
from some of your eyes mny melt this frozen heart 
of mine, and then I might be-" 

•‘An old maid's forlorn hope," said Mrs. Bookly, 
reading the next response, the aptness of which was 
fell by all, yet a sense of propriety restrained any 
acknowledgment from them. 

Another card wos instantly drawn to divert tho 
attentian from it, and to relieve Miss Jawart from 
her unpleasant dilemma. 

“ A fox longing for the grapes he pronounces 
sour." 

“Now I really do object I” said Mr. Lynch. “It 
is that the ladies aro all so sweet that I really can¬ 
not make a selection. I never could find it in my 
heart to pronounce thorn sour." 

“ Heart, indeed I This is the first time lever knew 
you to acknowledge the possession of such an ar¬ 
ticle,” Mrs. Bookly quickly replied. 

“ There you do ino wrong, for, see! I have one now 
which you gave me,” said Mr. Lynch, taking from 
his pocket n handsomely-worked velvet heart; “ and, 
observe, there are ns many pins in it ns you are 
endeavoring to night to plnnt thorns in its partner 
here," placing his liunil on that part of his coat which 
covered the real urtiule. 

Tho laugh was turned upon Mrs. Bookly, and 
she drew forth another card. 

“ A ship without a rudder, buffeted by the winds 
of desolation, and dashed by the waves of despair 
on the rods of solitude." 

“ That is hardly fair I I did not expect that from 
you, Mr. While,” said Mr. Lynch, laughing. 

“ From mo I How do you know it is from me?” 

“ Because of the commercial technicalities. You 
always will mix up business with pleasure; but 
being a ship-owner, you are excusable.” 

The sly home-thrust which was given with this an¬ 
swer did not sit well upon Mr. Whito; but, covering 
it up in tho ample fold of his many-colored shawl, 
he replied, with a smile, « Tit-for-tat.” 

The vase was again appealed to, and gave out 

“A creature whose miseries might be pitied, had 
he not the remedy within his reach." 

“It must bo you, Maria, as you are the only ono 
that short distance from mo.” 

“ I did not write it! It was not mo, it really was 
not!” replied Maria quickly. 

“ There is no harm done if you did,” said Mr. 
Lynch, with mock earnestness. 

Another card terminated the conversation on that 
subject. 

“ One who boasts of liberty, but sighs for the 
slavery he condemns." 

“ I feel perfectly safe on that score. I never have 
boasted on that subject, for the fear that pi I my mar¬ 
ried friends would call upon the legislature for the 
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enjoyment of bachelorhood, and I would not be able, 
as I am at present, to be the only young bachelor 
in the company.” 

“ The victim of selfishness, punished for hit folly 
on the solitary system." 

" I believe you fabricated that reply, Mrs. Bookly 
-and-” 

“ No, she did not; for-” Miss Jennings, finding 

that, in her earnestness to save her hostess from sus¬ 
picion, she had betrayed herself, cut the sentenoe 
short, amid the laughter of the company. 

" I will not take advantage of your inadvertence, 

Miss-" said Mr. Lynch, 11 but will listen to the 

voice of the vase.” 

"Just lite Mr. Lynch." 

Tho merriment of tho company knew no bounds 
at this answer. Mr. Lynch joined the rest with 
great zeal, and in a few moments exclaimed, 

"Well! I really do think you are making me a 
target to shoot at with a vengcanco. It is well for 
you that I am good-natured, or 1 might retaliate upon 
you.” 

Various other responses wore made to the ques¬ 
tion, all bearing alike hard on Mr. Lynch; but his 
usual equanimity of temper prevented his boing of¬ 
fended at the hits which he received. 

“There is but one more leA, Mr. Lynch,” said 
Mrs. Bookly, “and I sincerely hopo that it may 
be a favorable one, for I must say our friends ap¬ 
pear to have borne rather hard on you to-night.” 

“Let us have the last one,” he cried; “and I think 
it will show that I have at least one friend in the 
room.” 


The last card was drawn from the vase. Mrs. 
Bookly examined it closely on both sides, and with 
a merry voice, exclaimed, 

“ Blank." 

Anothor burst of laughter greeted the card. 

“That was you, Maria." 

“Why do you think bo?” 

“ Because you had no leads in your pencil. I saw 
it; and was about to offer you mine when you crossed 
the room. But I forgive you. Are you sure there 
are no more cards, Mrs. Bookly? I certainly cannot 
be without a friend here.” 

“Ah! here is one,” said that lady; “it was stand¬ 
ing on its edge, and I overlooked it.” 

“A happy dog , who does as he pleases." 

“There,” triumphantly oxclaimcd Mr. Lynch, “I 
thought I must have a friend here!” 

“But you wrote it yourself! I know the charac¬ 
ters." 

“ Well, why should I not ? There is no one else 
here friendly enough to say as much for me; and, 
as a friend to myself, I had a perfect right.” 

“ I think it but fair,” said Mrs. Bookly, « that, as 
you have been so much underrated this evening, 
you should have the choosing of the next subject for 
answers, that is, if my friends think well enough ot 
my little experiment to adopt it at thoir next re¬ 
union.” 

“ As I shall have the pleasure of giving tho next 
party,” observed Mr. White, “I shall most certainly 
adopt it, and give Mr. Lynch a chance, in proposing 
a question, to have his revenge upon some of the 
others.” 
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PUG NOSES. 

BY UBS. K. Oi III SMITU. 


“ But, llicn, her nose it io( a pug-nose; had it 
boon a pug-nose, her luce would have been unpar¬ 
donable,” I oucluimcd, mentally. Now, there is no 
redeeming a face with a pug-nose, and there is no¬ 
thing to which I have constitutionally a greater 
antipathy. Thoro is no dignity to such a face, and, 
of course, none in the character. The nose is an 
index to character; hence the phrase, “ follow your 
nose.” Now, if the nose be hopelossly "turned 
up,” sneering from the birth at all aspiration, uny 
one can predict the inveterate comtnonplaceism and 
limitedness that must ensue. Goethe could not 
stand it in tho pretty Madeline, and yet we appre¬ 
hend Iters must have been only a litllo fancy touch¬ 
ing about the end thereof; a straight nose rising well 
from the forehead, but, just as it was about to be 
finished, a purely Greek model, some spleeny little 
sprite gave it a slight twist upwurd—in the same 
way that a pretty cousin of mine was served, and a 
nice little girl who sliull be nameless, thereby mak¬ 
ing them belli charmingly piquant. 

True, it is said Socrates iiad a pug-nose, i be¬ 
lieve this to bo exceedingly apocryphal—he and 
Plato could not have been so much ukin had this 
liecn the ease, and Aspasin would never liuve be¬ 
lieved him worthy of her eloquence. Tho error 
probably originated in this way. It is well known 
that Alcibiados was vain of hisgroat personal beauty, 
ami Socrutos, both openly and privululy, rebuked 
him for his irregularities. One day, while the 
great philosopher was declaiming on tho excellence 
of the virtues, the dignity and godliness of a good 
life, tho youth, feeling himself aggrieved, drew a 
portrait of Socrates on the walls of the academy, all 
faithful to the original except the nose. The stu¬ 
dents tittered, and the philosopher, learning the 
reason, commanded the sketch to be preserved; 
moreover, ho made it tho theme of one of his best 
discourses, in which ho showed what he would 
most likely have been in character had nature so 
formed him. He dilated on the approximation to an 
inferior and bestial type, tho preponderance of the 
senses indicated thereby, tho licentious and grovel¬ 
ing tendencies, which leave to tho individual so 
little moral freedom. Thun turning, all at once, to 
Alcibiades, he bade his disciples mark the contrast, 
"Hyperion to a satyr!" "Now,” said the philo¬ 
sopher, " if the gods have so set their sign and seal 
of approval, have sent a being forth in tho very per¬ 
fection of manly beauty as the outward mark of 
inward capabilities, how doubly culpable must he 
lie who neglects or educes tho divine workmanship! 
who makes a soul, celestially accommodated, find 


its gratification in habits fit only for thoso who have 
no eye, no ear to divine harmonies, but who, blind¬ 
ed by tho senses, are besotted and earthly !” The 
face of the philosopher grow sublimely beautiful as 
lie made this appeal, and the young man, bursliug 
into tears, looked with shame and humiliation upon 
the caricature which he had drawn upon tho walls 
of the academy. But, in process of lime, Socrates, 
persecuted, is condemned to death, drinks of tho 
fatal hemlock amid the lamentations and tears of 
his friends, Plato being too ill to be present, tho suf¬ 
ferings of his noble friend being too much for his 
sensitive nature. He died, and his enemies gladly 
I availed themselves of the rudo outline, and caused 
i copies therefrom to bo multiplied, in tho hope of 
’ making him odious to the people, nothing being more 
! uncommon, or more repugnant to a Greek tliau a 
: pug-nose. 

Tho finest types of animated life, whether amongst 
; inferior animuls or man himself, have a straight or 
; hooked outline to the nose—witness the horse, tho 
> lion, the cugle. Tho North American savage has 
I tho Greek or Homan outlino; and always, if morai 
elevation keep pace with mental improvement, 
families with tho most inveterate pugs gradually 
assume the better type, till, in the course of a few 
generations, it will disappear altogether; while, on 
the contrary, low passionsaud sensualities invariably 
and unmistakeably seize hold of this unlucky ineiu 
her and shape it into the resemblance of the swine, 
certain inferior representatives of the dog kind, the 
baboon, &c. &c., all diverging from the original 
design when man was created "upright.” 

The nerves of the brain and the faco are in per¬ 
fect harmony; tho muscles even follow the volitions 
of tho brain, shaping the face and giving tone to the 
figure; therefore, when I see either men or women 
with an unfortunate pug-nose reach any degree ol 
elovalion of character, I feel a double respect lor 
such attainment. They are not morally free ; they 
have great and disheartening obstacles to overcome; 
and I reverence that energy of will by w hich they 
seize upon themselves, as it were, and, in spito of 
tho handwriting upon the wall, which threatens the 
citadel of truth and virtue, wrench ond bend them¬ 
selves to the best good. Of this kind, is a little fel¬ 
low I sometimes see, who, besides a pug-nose, has 
a deplorable stutter, which he is overcoming man¬ 
fully. 

"Mother,” ha exclaimed, "I am tired of this 
pug-nose; it is growing pugger and pugger every 
day.” This idealism in the child wilt go far. to 
modify the obnoxious member—at any rate, it will 
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efface pugdom from hischaracter, and thus limit the 
evil. 

Lately, I taw in the cars a girl with a little poodle 
dog in her lap. She was fond of holding the crea¬ 
ture up and looking into its face, in a manner quite 
tender and penetrating—this would have been very 
wull, intended as it was to show her capabilities for 
that kind of expression—a species of " cannoning,” 
designed to oillict, not the quadruped, but the bipeds 
of the car. But mark the result. As she held the 
little beast (I detest poodles) opposite her fuce, as 
much as to say, 11 Look upon that picture and upon 
this,” the resemblance between the two was so 
marked and extraordinary, that the lookers-on could 
not forbear a smile. 

"A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” we 
thought, and did not wonder at her fondness. The 
poodle supplied the place of a mirror. He was the 
Nareissus of the fair beholder. 

The deacon of a country ohurch had a nose of 
this sort, and I being a child, and his being the only 
pug-nose I had ever seen, my undeveloped logic, 
led astray by my imagination, was greatly scandal¬ 
ized for a long time, supposing him to be making 
faces at the pulpit and communion sorvico: then, 
too, the climate being cold, and the prayers always 
long, ho had a trick of extemporizing a jewel there¬ 


from, to my infinite horror. J 

Calling one day upon a lady, she presented her : 
last household work, cased in lace and embroidery, j 
herself looking tho picture of a domestic divinity, ] 
fresh, smiling, and so happy, it was quite contagious, j 


•• Ati’t he the image of his father?” she exclaimed, 
triumphantly. And, indeed, thero was no denying 


tho copy to bo perfect—a contented imnginution is a 
great thing. 

” But, my dear, a little variation would be no in¬ 
jury. You can pinch its nose and pull it down 
gently, and, alter a while, a decided improvement 
will follow.” She was indignant, as well she might 
be. What business was it of mine if her ideal of 
an Adonis had a pug-nose? If she chose that her 
buby’s nose should stick out like a knob from tins 
centre of its face, what right had I to intermeddle ' 

Somewhere—I have forgotten where—I saw an 
angel, a painted one, with a pug-nose. I have 
forgotten wbo was the artist; but I tried for a long 
while to divine what might have been his motive, 
and what order of spirits he meant his angel to 
represent. I finally determined the angel was de¬ 
signed for a sort of earth spirit, something lower 
than the oriental Peri, who was delected in heaven 
sneering at the prayers of some poor sinner, not as 
well worded as they might have been, and for this 
offence he was seized by the obnoxious member and 
held thereby seven hundred years, pendulous over 
the heavenly battlements; from which falling ut 
length, he continued leaping through space seven 
hundred thousand years, and dropped into our earth 
just in lime to turn up his nose with a final curl ns 
our artist caught a glenm of him in poetic vision. 
He had passed, in tho mean while, through the 
utmost limits of chaos, tho spirits of the Inferno 
having thought to take him amongst themselves; 
but Pluto was thrown into a great rage 'hereby, de¬ 
claring thut he had no place in his regions aduplcd 
to the sneoror, though, as the class wns multiplying 
upon earth, ho was racking his invention to produce 
a state adapted to them. 
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RETRIBUTIONS OP HISTORY. 
THE TEMPLE. 

BY lolls FROST, LL.D. 


The Chateau of tho Temple is an ancient and 
dismal fortress, built in 1222 for a residence of tho 
monastic order of the Templars, from whom it de¬ 
rives its name. It is situated in tho city of Paris, 
near the Pauliourg Saint Antoine, not fur from tho 
site of the Bastilo; and it inclosed, with its build¬ 
ings, its towers, and its gardens, a vast space of 
solitude and silence, in the centra of a most densely 
populated quarter of the city. 

The Templars, for whom this edifice was erected, 
was a celebrated order of knights, which, like tho 
order of St. John and the Teutonic order, had its 
origin in the Crusades. Hugh du Pajens, Godfrey 
de St. Uldemar, and seven other knights, established 
it, in 1119, for the protection of the pilgrims on the 
roads to Palestine. Subsequently, its object became 


the defence of the Christian faith and of the Hoiy 
Sepulchre against tho Saracens. Tho knights toon 
tho vows of chastity, of obedience, and of poverty, 
and lived, at first, on the charity of the Christian 
lords in Palestine. King Baldwin II., of Jerusalem, 
gave them an abodo in that city on the east of tho 
site of the Jewish temple; hence thoy received fho 
name of Templars. Tho fame oftheirexploits pro¬ 
cured them not only members, but rich donations in 
houses, lands,and money; and the usual result fol¬ 
lowed. From poor knights subsisting on charity, 
they became the most powerful, rich, and haughty 
order in Christendom. Tho principal part of their 
possessions were in France; most of tho knights 
were also French; and the grand master was usu¬ 
ally of that nation. In 1244, the order possessed 
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nine thousand considerable bailiwicks, command- 
eries, priories, and preceptories, independent of the 
jurisdiction of the sovereigns of the countries in 
which they were situated. Its membors were de¬ 
voted to the order with body and soul, and their 
entrance into it severed all other ties. No one had 
any private property. The order supported ail. 
The arrogance attributed to thorn by bishops and 
princes is easily accounted for by their power and 
wealth, as is also tho luxury in which they event¬ 
ually indulged. 

In the reign of Philip the Fair, the Knights Tem¬ 
plars not only possessed power from the number and 
extent of their establishments in various countries 
of Europe, but also from the active pnrt which they 
pcriniltedtliemsclvestotake in its politics and wars. 
Mutiy of them fell on the fleld of Falkirk, employ¬ 
ing, in an oppressive and iniquitous war of one 
Christian power against another, the swords which 
had been consucratcd to war with the infidel. In 
tho contest which look place between the rival 
powers of Aragon and Anjou, they took part; and 
they supported Pope Bonifuco VIII. in his opposition 
to the King of France. 

In a contost whieh Philip tho Fair hod with his 
own pcoplo, tho Knights Templars rendered him an 
important icrvice, which he repaid with the blackest 
ingratitude. The people of Franco, says a late 
writur, were suffering under the same oxtorlions as 
the Flemings. Tax upon tax ground the lower 
classes to the earth; and tho debasement of tho coin 
had reached to such an extent that each piece of 
silver or gold was only worth one-seventh part of 
its nominal value. The king and his ministers 
forced tho unhappy subjects of the crown to receive 
this money from the royal mints at tho same rato at 
which a purer coinago passed in the reign of St. 
Louis; and, in tho mouth of the people, tho name of 
Philip tho Fair was changed to Philip the False 
Money-Maker. 

Oppression, borne impatiently and long, at length 
roused tho people to resistance. Riots look plaoe 
in many towns; and in tho capital the people rose 
against the king and his ministers, pillaged tho 
houses of thoir oppressors, and loudly threatened to 
take tho life of tho king himself. In this emergency, 
tho Templars saved Philip from destruction. Driven 
from his palace by the enraged mob, hn took refuge 
in tno strong and defensible buildings of tho Templo. 
The insurgents, with arms in their hands, pursued 
him to this retreat, invested tho Temple House, and 
threatened to starve Philip into a surrender; but tho 
enthusiasm of fury, opposed to the cool courngo and 
firm resolution of the Templars, was soon worn out 
and died away ; tranquillity was restored in the 
capital; and tho king escaped the fato which seemed 
to menneo him. 

Thus the Templars of Paris had given honorable 
shelter to the monarch, closed thoir gatos against his 
enemies, and protected his person. But it'is proba¬ 
ble that he required more of them—that he required 
them to act against his people, and that the Tem¬ 


plars refused; becauso they were forbidden to draw 
their swords against thoir fellow-Christians, except 
in their own defence; and, although as individuals 
they had violated this rule, they had never dono so 
in a body. Moreover, the dissensions existing at 
that time between Philip and the papal see were 
offensive to the Tomplars, who could not but feel 
friendly to the cause of a pontiff who had always 
favored their order. 

Philip, no doubt, resented tho moderation of the 
Templars, when he should have felt grateful for 
their good sorvice in protecting him; and before the 
close of his reign, he accomplished, by means the 
most treacherous and abominable, the complete ruin 
of their order. 

Having prevailed upon the new Pope, Clement 
V., to join with him in his design, Philip took mea¬ 
sures to possess himself of their treasures, and put 
them nearly all to death. Under pretence of con¬ 
sulting about a now crusade, the Templars wore 
summoned to meet at Paris; and no sooner were 
they assembled, than they wore all arrested and 
thrown into prison. At tho same time, by secret 
letters dispatched to nil the provinces, tho king com¬ 
manded his officers to seize all tho Templars, their 
houses and property, and to hand the brethren over 
to examination, by torture, if it should be necessary. 

Thus betrayed and surprised, tho Templars were 
accused of tho most horrid, and evon absurd crimes; 
and many were tortured into confessions. These 
they afterwards retracted, and were sentenced to 
death as relapsed heretics and traitors. Fifty of 
tho knights wore burned alive in one day in Paris; 
and, alter some deluy, the Grand Master, Jamus do 
Molay, and threo others, were burnt to death by a 
slow fire on a small island in the Seine, lwtwccn the 
royal garden and tho Church of the Hermit Bre¬ 
thren, on the 18th of March. 1313. These men, in 
oommon with their brethren, who had been immo¬ 
lated in other places, protested their innocence of 
the crimes charged against them to the last moment 
of their lives. 

" Thus perished,” says Mr. James, 11 the last 
grand master of tho Templars, a victim to one of 
tho foulest conspiracies that can be found even in 
the annals of princes and pontiffs. Tho order was 
extinguished. Its treasures had been plundered, 
much of its property assigned to royal and papal 
favorites, and tho remnant fell to the rival order o( 
tho Hospital, whieh did not, however, obtain it with¬ 
out gratifying, by large donations, those who hail 
obtained possession of it by such barbarous and 
bloody moans.” 

Tho Templo House itself, which had been thu 
sceno of Philip’s rescue by the Templars, was the 
theatre where many of them were placed upon the 
rack to sutler tortures too horrible for description. 
Thus did a king of France requite tho favors of thu 
Templars in the fourteenth century. 

In the eighteenth century, the sumc Temple House 
witnessed the degradation and sufferings of another 
king of France. Hither, Louis XVI. was conducted 
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when the Revolution had deprived him of his crown, 
and here ho was made to undergo every species of 
indignity and insult which the most ingenious malice 
could devise, for no upparent reason but that he had 
been king of France. All the crimes of centuries 
of monnrchy were bilterly avenged upon tho person 
of a comparatively innocent monarch. Nor did he 
sutler alone. His family were imprisoned with him 
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in the Temple; and the unhappy king, in witnessing 
the insults and indignities heaped upon their inno¬ 
cent heads, was made doubly to feel the avenging 
hand of destiny against tho monarchy. From the 
Temple, tho unfortunate Louis was conduoted, as 
James de Molny had been four centuries before, to 
the scaffold—and in his blood was written one of the 
many retributions of history. 
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THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 

FROM TIIE GERMAN. 

BY MRS. IllEODORB MTERS 
(Concluded from pago 30.) 


The assessor had worked himself up into some¬ 
thing of a passion, and rose hastily from his seat, as 
if to go in quest of the stranger; but Amelia laid 
her hnnd on his arm, and, gazing into his fuee with 
an expression that at onco disarmed him, asked “ if 
the fulfillment of the threat he had just now uttered 
would be in keeping with his own open and upright 
character?” 

Elben looked down ashamed. “Your simplest 
word would conquer the strong sword of Themis 
itself. But wlint would you have me do ? Go home 
from tin's feust of wine and good tilings, and delibe¬ 
rately swallow a dose of arsenic, or else put a boll 
or two in my head ? Setlingaside the consideration 
that this procedure against the stranger would bo 
inconsistent with the dignity of on assessor, I sup¬ 
pose I must yiuld to circumstances; and, in the 
mean time, our own unhappy nli'uirs must bo suf¬ 
fered to go to ruin.” 

“ If there were only some clue by which we could 
find our way out of this labyrinth I"—said Amelia, 
sorrowfully— 11 some way of-escapo, by flight, from 
the clutches of this detested Englishman !" 

“Escape — Bight!” repented the assessor, ap¬ 
prehensively. “ What a bold idea!” 

“ You may rcalizo it, then," said Amelin, in alow, 
hurried tone. “ I place llio most unbounded confi¬ 
dence iu you. You must carry me oil'.” 

Tlio assessor shuddered. “ It would lie madness, 
beloved. Have you thought of the consequences? 

It is forbidden by the laws of the land, and calls for 
the highest degree of punishment. The third article 
of our criminal code, paragraph-” 

“Pshaw!” said Amelia, now slightly angry. 

“ You have no romantic, chivalrous spirit; you are 
no real knight—alas! no Douglas. Leave me then 
to my destiny. This hour ends my minority, and 
from this day I am my own mistress.” 

“ All, then,” said Elben, joyfully, and with great 
simplicity, “ if you aro really of ago, that helps con¬ 
siderably. You can leave your father’s liouso when 
you will. Tlio laws will permit, in this case, the 
ucting without the sanction of parent. I stand 
ready to obey your commands. And now, when I ; 
think of it, you have really attained your onc-nnd- I 
twentieth year.” I 

In order to escape observation whilo engaged in 
this, to them, interesting conversation, they had left 
the scat where we at first noticed them, and mingled 
occasionally with tho crowd; sometimes loitering 


in tho forest walk, sometimes entering the pavilion, 
whero refreshments were to bo had. 

Amelia's father, now rather more rational than 
when we last saw him, had relumed from the brow 
of the bill where ilie cannon were placed, with tho 
stranger and his nephew, and almost immediately 
missed his daughter. He become alarmed; and, ad¬ 
vancing to one of her companions who stood near, 
inquired if she had seen her. Tho mischievous 
muiden answered that she bad spoken with her a 
few moments before in tho grove, where she was 
walking with Assessor Elben. The poor old man 
suddenly started to his feet, and, with oil tho activity 
of youth, began patrolling round, inquiring of every 
one if they had secu his daughter, who, he declared, 
had deserted him. 

Alexis and the Englishman thus loft to them¬ 
selves, tho conversation Bowed without restraint. 

“ Is the worthy host a fool ?” inquired the latter, 
in English. “ What does bo take me for, or how 
does ho know me ?” 

“ IIo would do you a pleasure,” answered Alexia. 

“ Confound such a pleasure!—it worries mo. This 
scraping and bowing disgust me. Unhappily, you 
know better on wlint account I have come hilhor. 
Compliments do not suit a man well in my dilemma.” 

"No matter,” said Alexis; “you must receive 
them, and think of nothing at present but how to 
secure your own safety. You must be satisfied to 
lot things remain as they are for a few days at least, 
and sutler yourself to pass for a man whose farno 
has reached far and wide.” 

“ Fame!” repeated tlio amazed stranger. “ What 
for? None of my family were ever famous that I 

know of, if 1 except-Scott, tho stout anchor- 

smith at Harwich, that worked lor tho fleet; and 
lie was not even a relation, but such a good work¬ 
man that the whole admiralty took off their hats to 
his anchors and fixings. My own fame has coino to 
a sorry end.” 

“Shield yourself, then, from tho danger that 
threatens you behind the glory of another. Imngino 
yourself, fora time, the Great Unknown—tho Wizard 
of the North.” 

“ I never had much faith in witches or wizards; 
and I never heard of this fellow. What did he do? 
Did he build ships or steamboats?” inquired lh« 
stranger. 

“No,” said Alexis, laughing; “ho has written 
romances.” 
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“ Phew ! ia that all?” answered the si ranger, in 
a tone of scorn. “ I hnte ihene quill-drivers, and nil 
who print, sell, buy, or reud their stupid trash. If 
there was something to be written that had some 
sense in it, the blockheads would never undertake 
it. Now i have been writing something very clover 
for these four years back, a real and sensible treat¬ 
ise against that knavish Brunei, who is making the 
tunnel under the Thames; blit it has cost me a deal 
of trouble, for I write so badly that often I cannot 
rend it myself. And—would you believe it ?—not one 
of those sorry hounds of printers would tuke it for 
publication. I will lot you rend the thing, as you 
are a bit of an engineer; but, I beg you, give mo 
out for anything but a writer.” 

“ Unhappily, it is already done,” rejoined Alexis, 
in a tone of indifference, and shrugging his shoulders. 

“ I cun easily dispel the illusion under which the 
old inuti lubors; but then you must abide the con¬ 
sequences. Why did you not rather leave your 
treatise behind, and bring your passport in ilsstend? 

I have only to whisper in one ear who you really 
arc, and the very birds of the air fly not swifter than 
will the news to Prince Hector; and you ure no 
safer from his displeasure hero than if you were 
just beside him at the Residence.” 

“Most abominable accident!” growled the Eng¬ 
lishman from between his teeth. “May Heaven 
better those vile blockheads that let the boilers burst 
in that unlucky boat I Would I had stayed in old 
England! If we blow up a boat there, some money 
and a few words of explanation in a newspaper set 
the matter all right. But here, on the Continent, 
you are no better than a set of slaves. You have no 
Magna Charla—no Habeas Corpus. A stranger, the 
moment he arrives hero, is outlawed, receives no 
respect, and, if n misfortune overtakes him, he must 
run from place to plane to save his hide, just as if 
no were a Dutchman.” 

« But you must acknowledge that it would have 
been very provoking, if, on account of your unskill- 
fulness, the prince, together with all the cavaliersof 
his court, should have been sent sailing through the 
air against their own will, when they would rather 
have gone by sea,” said Alexis, ironically. “How¬ 
ever, it is yours to choose whether or not I shall 
tell.” 

“No,” roared the Britain; “you must not tell. 
I will sutler myself to be called whom.they will, if 
it should even be a Yankee, so that they will only 
keep quiet and let mo have peace. Known or un¬ 
known, I will maintain most sacredly my incognito.” 

“ You must do more than that, sir,” rejoined 
Alexis, boldly. “You must make two persons 
happy.” 

•■Will it cost mo any money?" asked the Eng¬ 
lishman, distrustfully. 

• ■■ Not tho least—not the first farthing,” said Alexis. 

“ You liuvo only to make a friendly request, Which, 
at tho proper lime, I will teach you.” 

“ Well, then, for my own sake, I will make two 
people hnppy. But who are they?” 


11 That gentle maiden who sat beside you an hour 
or two ago, and her lover, a worthy young mun.” 

“ I do not know the follow,” snid the stronger. 

:« There is no necessity for your knowing hint," 
replied Alexis. 

“ Indeed! Well, then, if it is not necessary that 
I know him, I will make two people hnppy; and, 
if I have my liberty and can keep my money, you 
may make nto out to he anybody you please. l)ul 
I would gludly givo nil the ntonoy I have, if I were 
only journeying in safely to England with my pass¬ 
port in my hand. Abominnblo continent! lit our 
hnppy island, wo can go wherever we please with¬ 
out these miserable scraps of paper, that are here 
deemed so necessary. Had I only—but who con 
think of everything at onco? All my effects, except 
my clonk nnd mnnuscript, arc left behind, glad to 
escape with my life from the vengeance of the angry 
prince, on account of that foolish boat." 

‘•Where now—whero now, master assessor?’* 
hallooed Father Wirlig, as ho espied Elbcn and 
Amelia walking together at a short distance ln-lore 
him. “By the blessed Julius of Avenel, you shall 
not bo walking with the maiden in tho twilight. 
But no—stay—you may remain. This is a gain day 
for Amy and my whole house; it would not do that 
nny should be loft out. Come, then, to our feast; 

• you nro cordially bidden, master assessor. Como 
j nnd see for yourself, and you will bo ashnmed of 
| the prejudices that ltavo carried you so fur.” 
j Alexis trod on tho foot of the loquacious old t wud- 
j dlcr, and winked at tho assossor, wililo lie answered 
! for him— 

j “Truly, William will not stay behind,” 1m said 
| “ The light of these flying rockets shows me, in spite 
of tho darkness, that his countenance is bright; and 
the happy must not ho wanting at our feast.” 

“That, truly, I will not,” answered tho assessor, 
wilh a sudden determination, and turning round en 
pirouette, after throwing a very dangerous glimco at 
tho Englishman. 

Amelia secretly exchanged a smile with Kim. 

“ Now, if it pleases your excellency," snid Father 
Wirtig, perfectly satisfied with himself and every¬ 
body else, “ the musicians are ready, and wailing to 
lead tho way. It lias always been our custom, at 
these festivals, to return in procession to <mr homos, 
accompanied by strains of sweotest music. Tho 
young men nro lighting Ihoir torches: it will dispel 
the damp, and prevent the injurious effects of tho 
night air on your invnlualilo heultlt. My bungling 
old Caleb has certainly forgotten tho caliche 
“For my part,” answered tho stranger, carelessly 
fumbling in his bosom, “ I nm heartily satisfied wilh 
the share I have had of tho fireworks, and those 
horrid trumpets fairly deafen me.” 

“ The bagpipe,” said the host, dcprccalingly, 
“ would sound more congenial. I am really in doubt 
whether I did not forget to tell old Caleb lo bring— 
have the goodness to overlook such a picco of 
negligence. When once at home, you shall find al 1 
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things better. Sutler yourself to bo pleased with our 
humble efforts. Come, Amy, you must entertain 
Sir-” 

He was silenced ere ho could utter the important 
word, by another foot signal from his nephew. The 
stranger offered his brawny arm to the maiden, and 
set forward on their homeward march. Wirtig was 
marshal of the procession. Alexis acted as his adju- 
tunt, and, with a blazing torch in his hand, llew hero 
and there like ail ignis /at it its, laughing and jesting 
with every one. The assessor took his place im¬ 
mediately behind Amelia und the stranger, looking 
as grave and serious os a pall-benrer. With the 
clang of music, the report of guns, und explosion of 
rockets, the songs of the excited revelers, and the 
screams of real or pretended alarm from the women 
as the burning frogs leuped over the way, the purty 
reached the hill which overlooked the town, where 
they were welcomed by a cannon shot from the 
castle. At a short distance from the gate, the 
torches were nil cast into a heap; and the stout 
bearers, not content with dancing around the flame 
themselves, forced every one they could seize upon 
to take n part, not even excepting the lame, until 
the light died away. Then the last cannon was 
fired, and the crowd enfiladed through the narrow 
gate into the town, still to the sound of music, 
where they begun to separate. The lovers of the 
dance hastened to the public Int 11-room; some of the 
revelers to play tricks and disturb the pence; and 
the more staid and quiet portion, wearied with the 
fatiguing pleasures of the day, retired quietly to 
their homes. I3ut the greater numlier of the men 
streamed towards “ Wuiulcrliarcn, 11 many of them 
plea*cd to avail themselves of Wirtig’s great and 
sudden hospitality, without troubling themselves to 
inquire from whence it sprung. But the greater 
numlier of them knew something of the truth. Re¬ 
ports spread, one scarcely knows how, and from 
very small beginnings grow with frightful rapidity 
and changing aspect, so that, by the time it lias 
reached the third hand, the originator would not 
know his own offspring. As in all the world, so 
also in Miflclstein. Twenty tongues whispered 
“ the Great Unknown is hereand forty legs ran 
at once to “ Wimdorbarcn,” that the forty eyes to 
which they appertained might see for themselves 
the mighty wizard, the power of whose magic wand 
had been felt everywhere, but in no place more fully 
than in Miflclstein. 

To the reader, as well as the writer, the descrip¬ 
tion of a luxurious table is an unpleasant thing. 
With the longings of a Lucullus, and nn appetite 
provoked by the imagination of tho rich odor* float¬ 
ing above the board at a feast worthy of tho gods, to 
both it must prove an unsubstantial shadow; so we 
will only suy that that of our suddenly liberal host 
woa loaded with dainties prepared aflor the Scotch 
and English fashion—no Miflclsteincr saw there 
his favorite dish—and that the portrait of the Great 
Unknown, illuminated by tho light of many colored 
lamps, seemed to look down very complacently 


from its frame upon the smoking viands, and had 
greatly flattered its living original. Not less so did 
the guests—to whom tho enthusiastic Wirtig, in the 
joy of his heart, hod shown sub sigilla tho register 
and when had they, when would they have an op¬ 
portunity again liko the present? Thore could be 
no mistake. There, on tho last leaf, stood con¬ 
spicuous the magical signature, W- Scott, in 

crooked, strange, authorliko characters, looking, to 
say the best of it, very much like an ink-blot. Bui 
tho Englishman paid but little regard to the reveren¬ 
tial liomnge with which he was greeted on all sides. 
Well pleased with his fare, ho did uniplo honor to 
his beefsteak and pudding, and swallowed one glass 
of Burgundy after another. Ever and anon, ns his 
glunco accidentally rested on tho portrait which 
hung immediately before him, a slightly visible 
smile was seen to play over his rough features— 
nothing further. The guests whispered each other, 
“ See how well this great man knows how to pre¬ 
serve his incognito. Hid you not see how ho smiled 
when ho looked at his own portrait? And why 
should ho not smile? Portraits are seldom like 
those they are intended to represent, and iu this the 
painter has imagined a great deal—these painter 
folks always do. The broad mouth, flat nose, rough 
cheeks, and chin of this far-famed man, who now 
sits before us, much more resembles some plain, 
thick-headed lurmer than a mighty genius. 11 

“Perhaps 11 —whispered Father Wirtig, os iheso 
observations reached him from timo to time—« per¬ 
haps his unshaven beard and uncomlied locks are 
necessary to preserve his incognito; and it may be, 
too, that bo is never inspired but at Abbotsford. 
How very prudent ho is! Ho speaks only on indif¬ 
ferent matters. And how consistent! Even tho 
Scottish dainties (among which, unhappily, the oaten 
brand is wonting) he refuses, lest his preference for 
tho food of his native country might betray him. Ho 
leaves tho whisky and ale, and enjoys right heartily 
tho Burgundy. But I will wager that, indiscreet ns 
ho has been in provoking that bloodthirsty Goth, 
who is seeking to deprive iho world of twelve glo¬ 
rious romances, proportionably discreet the author is 
determined to prove himself behind this battery of 
flasks.” 

But the discretion of the old host himsolf waxed 
every minute less. In tho joy of his heart, he had 
taken his plaeo near to his honored guest—who, until 
this time, had spoken only to Alexis, nnd in tho 
English language, which was entirely unintelligible 
to the company—paid him one compliment afler an¬ 
other, accompanying each with a glass of wine. 
Tho Englishman comported himself with great 
gravity and remained silent, or else answered with 
the brevity of a Spartan. Yet tho more that Wir- 
tig’s loquacity increased, the more visible became 
tho dissatisfaction of the young assessor, who had 
for a short time been seen seated at one end of tho 
table. IIo threw, from timo to time, threatening 
glances towards the Great Unknown, which the 
waggish Alexis was not slow to remark. 
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“Whnt is your opinion, nephew,” said the host 
aside to his kinsman, “ if 1 should make Amy bring 
her harp ? He has forbidden the bagpipe; but those 
eight Gaelic ballads composed by our Miflelstoin 
genius, the commissary’s clork, and the leader of 
the choir has set to music, 1 think ho could not pos- 
sibly withstand.” 

“ The plan is excellent,” said Alexis. 11 It is a 
pity that at present it cannot be carried into execu¬ 
tion. Within tho last twenty minutes, Caleb has 
informed mo that, on her return from the harvest 
festival, my gentle cousin complained of a severe 
headache, and 1ms retired to her room.” 

11 Whnt nn ill-timed indisposition!” growled Wir- 
tig. “ But my poor girl is no vigorous Di Vernon, 
that could leap over rocks and fences; nml, besides, 
she does not know tho secret of this joyful day. 
Ah, wlmt bliss, Saint Dunstan !” 

The assessor had overheard these last words, and 
a sarcastic laugh evinced how bitterly thoy had been 
felt. 

" Only look at the blockhead, Alexis,” continued 
tho old man, interrupting himself. “ Only see what 
a countenance that foolish assessor puls on. He is 
also in the dark. I have not told him anything about 
our guest, and the company will not trouhlo them¬ 
selves with such a whimsical fellow. But wait. 
Just at midnight wo will thunder forth a toast which 
shall awaken him. How astonished, how ashamed 
he will bo!" 

“ Whore is Miss Amy?” inquired the Unknown, 
m a loud voice, at the same time leaning over the 
tablo and finishing the inquiry with u tremendous 
yawn. 

The poor assessor could bear no more. He sprang 
impatiently from tho tablo, and going to the window, 
looked out into the dark and waning night. 

Father Wirtig explained to tho king of the feast, 
in answer to his question, tho cause of bis daugh¬ 
ter's absence— 

» Your excellency must excuso tho weak nerves 
of our Dutch maidens. They are not to be com¬ 
pared to your Scottish heroines. But I can pledge 
myself sincerely for my daughter’s devotion, as well 
as that of my whole household.” 

“Why!—what! Master landlord, by my faith, | 
you puzzle me,” said tho Englishman, as it were, j 
dcprecatingly. : 

Tho opportunity was too good to be lost, and Fa¬ 
ther Wirtig—fairly carried out of his discretion, do- : 
termined that his guest should no longer be ignorant 
that he possessed so faithful an ally—chattered forth: 

" I humbly pray you, most noblo baron, let mo 
say, without vanity, I am one of the most candid 
persons that was ever conducted into your enchant¬ 
ed kingdom, and tho freest spokon. Ah! our blessed 
Lady of Embrun I your glorious works have re¬ 
stored hoalth to my diseased mind; and when the 
fortunes of my house had sunken low; restored it 
fourfold. I owe you, therefore, the deepest debt of 
gratitude, and it is now doubled, since you have 
honored my lowly hall with your presenoe.” 


The Englishman, somewhat impatiently, pushed 
back his chair. Alexis whispered a few words in 
his car. Thereupon tho stranger looked thought¬ 
fully up to the ceiling, laid his finger portentously 
on his nose, nnd began—a long pause. 

“ Now it is coming. The inspiration is coming,” 
was whispered confidently among tho guests, who, 
from the beginning, had been watching for one genial 
spark from those revered lips. With open mouth 
and eyes, the landlord joined in the general ex¬ 
pectation. 

“Well,” at last growled forth tho Englishman, 
half aloud to the host, while the hopes of tho com¬ 
pany sank in low murmurs, " I must say you are a 
pretty clover follow, and it behoves mo to bo your 
debtor. But are you ready to prove it ? 1 will hold 
you to your word.” 

“ By word and deed, by head, and hand, and foot, 
most noblo baronet," reiterated Wirtig. “ Only put 
mo to tho proof, dearest ‘ Lord of tho Isles’ and Con¬ 
tinents. 11ns that blood-thirsty savage, tho Frcncli 
gcnoral, abridged your gold ? Mino is at your serv¬ 
ice, although I never should be mentioned in any oi 
your undying works. Arc you followed by that 
barbarian soldior? There arc room and protection in 
my house for you. All my people, dressed in their 
tartan, shall wait on you and guard you, each with 
a Lochnbor axo in his hand.” 

Tho Englishman looked round him in bewildered 
astonishment; but, alter a moment’s thought, lie 
said— 

“ Well, I do soy you ore a truo gentleman, and I 
thank you. Instead of the first, I will make a re¬ 
quest of you, and speak a good word for others. I 
would mako two persons hnppy—your Amy nml 
that young grumbler yonder, who is looking out of 
tho window. Do it for tho lovo of me, nnd let the 
maiden hnve her lover, sinco it seems ho is her truo 
Valentino.” 

“AhaI" said Amelia’s fnthor,whoso intellect had 
become a littlo clouded by the wino which, contrary 
to his usual habits, ho had drunk. “ I seo tho 
maiden knows how to profit by such a powerful ad¬ 
vocate. By our Lady of Embrun, it is but a small 
favor you ask of me, most illustrious and worthy 
baronet; and I would wish to show my gratitude 
in a more becoming and costly manner.” 

“ Nevertheless, trifling as it is, it is his first re¬ 
quest, and you must grant it without furlhor com¬ 
pliment or ceremony,” said Alexis to his uncle. 
“Seo how great his benevolence I Tho’illustrious 
Unknown prefers securing tho happiness of others 
to his own. How could you then rnoro suitably re¬ 
ward ono of such elevated feelings Ilian by granting 
him this simple boon?" 

“Woll, then, os it is from him, I will, from my 
heart, most willingly," answored tho father. “1 
[ made a solemn promise, I beliove, and therefore 1 

I suppose I must. But, Alexis, think you my poor 
Amy will bo hnppy with this prosaic assessor?” 

The stranger laid his finger solemnly on his nose, 
and, encouraged by the Burgundy, again spoke— 
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« Without doubt—what an odor from that bowl!— ;, 
iho will have a happy lot,” His eyes glanced : 
tagurly over tho battery of bottles on tho Bidcboard. 
Alexis whispered to his listening uncle— 

“Now observe him well. Ho is prophesying. 
Tho second sight has come over him. Say « yes/ 
loudly and at once.” 

“Tho second sight!” said Wirtig, reverently. : 
“ Then, in tho name of everything good, 1 yes!’ ” 
Alexis hud hastily arisen to seek the assessor, and 
bring him at once to tho honest anchorsmilh, that : 
ho might thank him for his unexpected happiness. 
But ho was no longer visible at tho window where : 
he had last been seen, neither was ho to bo found in 
tho hall, Alexis was about to go in search of him; 
but his undo forLude the movement. 

“ Let tho prosing fellow go, my boy. Leave him 
to himself, the blockhead lawyer,” said he, not alto- 
gather able to maintain a steady equilibrium. “ Ho 
will soon come back ngain. By our Lady of Em- 
brun, that ho will. Wo want your assistance here, 
my Alexis. Tho punch is coming; the most deli¬ 
cate that ever steamed from a bowl. Then it will 
bo necessary to have a song—a jovial song—an old 
song. The secretary will lead in a song which ho 
lias altered to suit tho occasion, and you daro not 
refuse your assistance.” 

“ I can’t sing,” protested Alexis. 

“ You must sing,” said his uncle, very audibly. 
“Aro you not ashamed to say so? When a boy, 
you used to have a lino treble voice. This goes for 
nothing. You wilt have to sing, or tho thing will 
not go olT well. Saint Dunstan ! Como along !” 

Ho drew him towards tho steaming bowl, behind 
which the Englishman sat with swimming eyes, and 
almost hidden by clouds of Olympio vapor. The 
suddenly inspired secretary had by this tiino finished 
his impromptu, and, having distributed copies writ¬ 
ten in lead pencil among tho company, like tho 
hoarse roar of the waves at the flowing of tho tide, 
twenty throats poured forth their sonorous strength 
in a favorite national song, which, Blightly altered, 
and now sung to a well-known English air, was 
particularly in place. Thanks to tho Beranger of 
tho borough—at this timo, it echoed throughout 
Miflelstein. Tho text ran thus— 

From thy cold land of mists and heath, 

Crowned with the bay and laurel wreath, 

We hail tho Wizard Bard! 

The muse in sweetest numbers sings, 

With “ vivats” loud the welkin rings, 

And Miflelstein her tribute brings 
To hail tho mighty bard ! 

The enthusiasm was indescribable; but it was 
doubled when they Raw that its distinguished sub¬ 
ject fully shared in it. Scarcely had tho noble gen¬ 
tleman heard tho first accord of tho well-known and 
often sung tune, than, without troubling himself 
about the text, he chimed in in good English, keep¬ 
ing time with foot and hand until the bowl reeled 
and the glasses danced upon the board. 


“ The Ossianio nature combines with his lovo of 
country to break through tho restraint ho haB im¬ 
posed on himself,” said the enraptured secretary. 

“ Proceed, my friends, Da Caj>a. Ho must yield 
to our devotion from tho impulse of feelings liko 
these. From tho 1 Great Unknown,' to us ho must 
bo the Great Disclosed.” 

And tho choir broke forth anew. And anew, and 
with increased energy, tho noble guest joined in his 
own praises, swaying to and fro rather unsteadily in 
his chair, until, at the words “ Miflelstein her tribute 
brings,” he nodded rather too far over the table; po 
for, indeed, that his noso came in raiher ungentle 
contact with tho edge of the oaken table. But his 
spirit was firm as his own English oak. No word 
escaped his lips. Quickly concealing his bleeding 
nose in his handkerchief, ho arose hastily from tho 
table and left the room. Alexis, who had seen all, 
concealed his laughter behind his napkin; and all 
tho rest, with the enthusiastic Wirtig at their head, 
exclaimed— 

“ Ho weeps! he weeps! Our devot ion has touched 
his heart. Now ono more stanza, and ho is ours, 
lie will be forced to unmask.” 

Tears of joy flowed from Father Wirtig’s eyes 
into the glass of punch that stood before him. Tho 
guests huzzaed and sung with as many voices as 
tho Bnbylonish tower-builders. But, at this moment, 
Caleb entered with more than ordinary length of 
face, and drew Alexis to ono side. With very sea¬ 
sonable brevity, ho informed him that, a fow minutes 
before, a stranger bad arrived—adistinguished mili¬ 
tary-looking person, in a dashing uniform—who 
spoke altogether in French, and inquired very 
particularly after a person named Scott, or Schott, 
whom ho had been commissioned to seek and find. 
The host of “ Wundcrbarcn” was entreated to assist 
in tho search after tho stranger, and acquaint him 
immediately if it should bo successful. 

Alexis started. He saw his plan at once de¬ 
stroyed, as it wore, by a thunderbolt, llis waggish, 
but well-meant scheme would bo betrayed before ho 
had reaped any fruit from it. His first object must 
now bo to get out of tho scrape as best ho might, 
either as conqueror in tho battle, or, at least, by re¬ 
treating unmasked. With his accustomed quickness, 
ho took a sudden resolution; and, happily, it suc¬ 
ceeded. Ho dispatched Caleb after tho Englishman 
to tell him a messenger from the prince hud arrived. 
Then running round to his unclo, ho whispered in 
his ear— 

“ Mako no alarm, dear uncle—but prove your 
courage even in this trying moment. The French 
general is below. He is on the track of tho Greut 
Unknown. You shall speak with him yourself. 
You must keep parleying with the blood-thirsty 
savage until I bring our man into safety.” 

With a furious “By ’r Lady of Embrun,” tho old 
host exclaimed— 

« What do you tell mo ? Now wait. You shall 
see. Tho Frenchman shall have his answer in 
: good Scottish fashion ; you may rely upon that. It 
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ho were Iho bravest man that ever stood in a stirrup, 
ho shall be driven oiTliko-” 

11 Do not waste tho precious time in making com¬ 
parisons,” interrupted Alexis, as ho pushed tho en¬ 
raged champion out of the door. Then, filling the 
glasses to keep tho company employed, ho went 
himself to seek the Englishman. He found him at 
tho fountain in the court-yard, washing his broken 
noso; and, hearing his namo called by Alexis, camo 
at once towards him, completely sobered by his 
cooling ablution. 

" Fly, my mastor,” said tho latter, slowly and im¬ 
pressively. "A detachment of l’riuco Hector’s 
body-guard has been sent aflor you. The olllcor is 
now in the liouso inquiring for you, and tho host is 
keeping him in parley so that you may gain timo.” 

Tho Briton stood petrified. "What is to bo 
done ?” 

"You will lmvo to beofT instantly; thero is no 
other way.” 

" I know that. But where ?” 

"No matter. Go where you please. But bo 

off.” 

"Good. But how?” 

" Where is your horse ?” 

» He is wounded in the foot, and I had him taken 
to the smith.” 

" That is bad. But still you must get off at once 
by some moans.” 

" Abominable Deutsohland!—unlucky steamboat I 
Where and how shall I go only to retain my 
liberty?” 

" You will have to go on foot.” 

" But I do not know one inch of the way.” 

" I will guide you myself outside of the gates, and 
see you on a safe path.” 

" But my horso ?” 

" 1 will send him to you in Iho morning.’ 

" I owe you many thanks. But I lmvo left my 
treatise against that Brunei in my chamber. I can¬ 
not go without it.” 

“ It is impossiblo to get it. Your chambor will bo 
watched.” 

"But will you send it with my horso?” 

" Yes; when I find it. Como now, are you 
ready?” 

" How can I go without a hat ? Tell me, my good 
friond. An Englishman goes nowhere without his 
hat." 

“ Wait, then," relumed the other; “ I will bring 
yours. But, in the mean time, do not stir from this 
spot until I return.” 

Alexis thrust his proligt into a corner of Iho gate¬ 
way, and ran in great hasto to the hall, reluming in 
a moment with his hat. Stepping hastily forward 
with the stranger—whom he found, not in tho spot 
where he had led him, but at tho side entrance to 
the house, guzing intently at a coach which stood 
there—a drowsy voice was calling out from tho 
box— 

» Got in—get in, my masters. The way is long, 
and I have to return before sunrise.” 
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" Heaven do praised! here is a way of escape!” 
exclaimed the Englishman, making a rush towards 
the carriage. 

"How do you know it is for you?” inquired 
Alexis. 

Tho Englishman laughed, thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and pulled out u handful of gold— 

" Everything in this world is to bo had for mo¬ 
ney," said he. " Farewell, my friend. Drivo on, 
coachman; Iho faster tho better. This guinea shall 
bo yours, besides your fare, for drink money.” 

“Very good,” was tho auswor; and, in tho snmo 
instant, the carriage dashed rapidly and noisily over 
tho uneven pavement from Mifi'elstein. 

Laughing at the unexpected turn the oflhir had 
taken, Alexis returned from tue gate and re-entered 
the house by the street door; but within all was 
wild confusion. From Iho parlor was heard a lively 
dispute botween Father Wirtig and tho inquiring 
ofllccr. The dialoguo was nearly ended when Alexis 
became its auditor. 

" And so, in short and good, master officer, adju¬ 
tant or general, whichever you may be,” said the 
old host, in an angry voice, " he whom you seek is 
not here. < Wundarbaren’ conceals not tho children 
of darkness; but neither does it betray tho earth's 
honored ones to tho revengeful Sassenach.” 

A loud peal of laughter, with a mocking " bicn dit 
—au rovoir, bourgeois,” from tho officer, as ho 
Bteppcd over the threshold, was not calculated to 
sootho the ire of tho irritated host. Alexis at once 
recognized tho adjutant of Prince Hector, a Proven¬ 
cal, by his dialect and voice. His first scheme Imd 
happily succeeded. He had sincerely desired to 
extend a helping hand to the Englishman. But now 
ho saw himself suddenly exposed to two fires. His 
uncle fell on the right flank with the pressing ques¬ 
tion, "Well now, nephew, is ho gone? lias he 
escaped ?”—while the led was attacked by a shroud¬ 
ed figure, who was seen with a dark lantern storm¬ 
ing in the vestibule like one bereft of reason, ex¬ 
claiming, “Is she gono? Oh, tell mo, who has 
carried hor off? Is she really gone?” 

Much perplexed, Alexis frankly answered » yes” 
to his unclo’s question, who began in the same mo¬ 
ment, in his exccssivo joy, to dnneo around, ond Iho 
othor to beat the air ns though ho were fencing with 
somo imaginary enemy. 

" Gone, is he?” said tho old host. "Bravisslmo!” 

"Gono, is she? Is it—can it bo possible?” 
screamed the other. 

“What is tho matter with you?” inquired Wir¬ 
tig, now first remarking the stranger. “ Who are 
you? Away with that lantern, which is blinding 
us.” 

"What is Iho matter with mo?” repeated the 
other, in no very gentle tone; and, setting his lantom 
to one sido, revealed tho face and figure of Assessor 
Elbcn. " Betrayed and mocked, does any one dare 
to ask me what troubles mo ?” 

" Is it really possiblo this can be you, William ?” 
said Alexis, coming forward as a third party. "Why 
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do I nee you hero, and equipped in this warlike man¬ 
ner?” he added, as he perceived a long rapier dan¬ 
gling at his side, pistols stuck in his bell, with foncing- 
glovos and a mask peeping forth from under his 
cloak. 

Father Wirtig raised his hands deprecatingly, ns 
he saw his antagonist in tho Scottish wnrfure so 
fearfully armed, aud heard the words he uttered. 

"Amelia! Amelia is gone!” 

" Gone!” exclaimed both the others at once. 
" Whore, and with whom?” 

" Tho coach was standing hero,” said the asses¬ 
sor, almost beside himself. " She was in it; but 
now both she and the coach have vanished.” 

"Wliat coach?” inquired Wirtig, suddenly be¬ 
coming sober. 

"It was tho deaf old curato’s miserable con¬ 
cern,” answered the assessor; "tho only one that 
was to be had.” 

« So”—blustered tho father—" so it seems tho 
hawk knows how the dovecot was to be robbed. 
Fray, my master, wlrnt was the coach doing here? 
nnd how comes it that, of nil folks, you should know 
all about it? By our Ladyof Embritn, this boldnoss 
goes beyond all possible conjecture, Master Assessor. 
But, if it please you, lot us hear it all.” 

“ I will uso no deception with you,” said Elbcn, 
boldly. " I wished to free Amelia front your cruelty, 
and resolved to bear her in safety to her aunt at 
Hnidingun. She was already seated in tho carriage, 
whou I recollected I wos unarmed. Full of knight¬ 
ly courago, I hastened to my home, armed myself 
as you see, and returned with the speed of lightning, 
and—she was gone.” 

“ A knnvish plan!” roared Wirtig, pale with rage. 
" Master, do you pretend to uphold the laws, a kid¬ 
napping-” 

" Have a care, Mastor Wirtig," said Elbcn, bold¬ 
ly. " Amelia is of ago. You may prosecute, if you 
will—I shall win: costs, fees, etcetera, all fall upon 
you. But while wo aro quarreling hero-” 

" The Great Unknown has carried off tho lady,” 
burst forth from Alexis, accompanied with a peal of 
laughter which he could no longer retain. Over¬ 
come by this ridiculous termination of a ridiculous 
beginning, he gave way to his merriment, heedless 
of tho increasing angor of Elbon and his uncle, 
which had arisen to a gigantic height. 

" By our Lady of Etnbrun, but this is a fitting 
reward for our hospitality,” screamed Wirtig. 
"Rather will I shut myself up forever in thodeepest 
cell within tho walls of gloomy Torquilstone than 
trust to man again. Here, Elite! Janet! Edith! 
Evolino! Come quickly! Call Rob! Where is 
Front do Barnf, nnd that abominablo Caleb ? Tell 
them to bring thoir arms. 'Tis their chief who 
calls them out!” 

The assessor was, in the mean time, vaporing 
about in his own peculiar style, and brandishing his 
rapier, as though tho air were full of demons. The 
kitchen door and the attic windows were at once 
thrown open, and at each was seen tho drowsy 


visages of the alarmed servants, who, hearing tho 
outcry, believed nothing less than that tho house 
was on fire. The maidens carried lights, and, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, so en¬ 
grossed with their reading, that each ono hold a 
magio volume in her hand. 

“Como down hero!” shouted Wirtig. "Come 
down here, every one of you, from the butler down 
to the laaiesl knavo amongst you who ever rode a 
horse to the water. Arm yourselves instantly. 
Throw those abominable romances out of the win¬ 
dow, or into tho fire. Ho has dccoivud me, who 
never yet was deceived, and as man never before 
has been. But wail, unworthy baronet; you shall 
not be unacquainted with tho use of racks, and 
chains, and dungeons, which figure so largely in 
every page of your writing. I will overwliohn you 
from tho codo of your own morality, as sure as I am 
a man. And for you, Master Assessor, have a caro 
lest that, without going so far as the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, you might learn something in the Heart of 
Miffolstoin.” 

Alexis laughed still louder, Wirlig foamed with 
rago, Elben stormed, tho adjutant of the princo lin¬ 
gered at the door, and from within, ever and anon, 
tho descant rung, "Wo hail thee with Illy laurel 
wreath!” and tho domestics by this time had assem¬ 
bled in the court-yard to receive their orders. 

"Inbattlo array!” commanded Wirtig, as ha 
marshaled his troops. " By our Lady of Embritn— 
Caleb, advance la front with the bagpipe—I call you 
from your homos to Ihu battle-field—you must sound 
for the onslaught. Now begin; and follow whero 
I shall load.” 

Caleb proceeded slowly to oboy his mastor’s 
orders, muttering sorrowfully to himself— 

» I wondor what is to be Ihu upshot of all this. 
I hope though that Lady Embritn, whom the master is 
always talking about, will take caro tbul wo don't 
get hurt.” 

He had already filled his instrument, and screamed 
forth a few discordant sounds, when suddenly a 
new scene oflhcdrama opened, and Amelia appeared 
in tho midst of them. 

All seemed to bo struck dumb at her unexpected 
presenoo, believing her far distant, with the ex¬ 
ception of Aloxis, whose laughter it seemed im¬ 
possible to restrain. 

“I come to clear up tho mystery,” said tbo 
maiden, solemnly, as she gracefully removed the 
thick veil with which her fnco was shrouded. " But 
first dismiss these strange witnesses.” 

A sign from Wirtig, and tho servants withdrew, 
somo laughing, others grumbling, and all more or 
less disappointed; for they expected a moro amus¬ 
ing termination. But Caleb, with great joy of heart, 
disencumbered himself of his unwieldy instrument, 
saying to himself— 

" I knew I should get out of tbo serapo safely— 
my namesake always did." 

“ It was your own cruelty, my father,” said Ame¬ 
lia, in a plaintive voice, “ that forced me to lake 
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this hazardous slop; but Destiny had decided other¬ 
wise, and, like my unhappy namesake of Cumnor- 
place, I have dared to oppose her strong will. In 
my hurried preparation for flight, I bad forgotten to 
leave a few linos, as is customary in such circum¬ 
stances, to explain my nbsence. After I was seated 
in the carriage, I thought of my neglect, and whilo 
William was absent I returned to my chamber and 
wrote the necessary note. This delay has now fully 
extricated mo from all doubt, and proved the will 
of Fate. Forgive me, Elbcn, and forget all. I yield 
to my destiny.” 

11 By our Lady, that’s just what ho will have to 
do,” afllrmed Wirtig, resolutely. “I ’ll give my 
daughter to no such deceiving knave, if the Genius 
of our century had asked it for him a thousand 
limes.” 

11 Have a care, Master Wirtig,” threatened the 
assessor; “I will bring an action for dofamation.” 

Standing in the doorway, Wirtig now began a 
long speech, during which Alexis, struck by a sud¬ 
den thought, sprang into tho house, ascended to 
the chamber which had been appropriated to tho 
stranger, and returned bearing a manuscript in his 
hand. 

'< Will you really refuse your daughter’s hand to 
the possessor of this invaluable work, when hor 
own happinoss is so deeply concerned?” inquired 
ho of his undo, at tho samo timo turning tho lantern 
so as to illumine tho title-page. 

11 Brunei and the Tunnol,” Wirtig spelled forth 
with sorno diflloully; but the name, 11 W. Scott,” 
written below, he kissed most reverently. “How 
grossly hast thou been calumniated,glorious spirit!” 
said he, warmly; " Forgive me. And this manu¬ 
script, which, though truly I cannot rend, I know 
how to appreciate. Does it really belong to you, 
Master Assessor?” 

“ At his departure, Ihfi illustrious author left this 
with mo to bo given as a memorial to his young 
friend, in whose welfare ha took a deop and suddon 
intorest,” said Alexis, trying in vain to look serious; 
while Elben plainly exhibited his astonishment, and 
now hopos sprung up in the heart of Amelia. 

11 And ho know Llbcn, did ho?" said Wirtig, in 
an apologizing manner. "Well, then, I suppose it 
must be according to his wish, although this work 
looks as if it would make only one volume; still, 
on that vary account, it must bo superlatively oxcol 
lent. Mastor Assessor, if you will pormit mo to 
placo this invaluable manuscript in my library, in¬ 
stead of the romance you wore to write, tho hostili¬ 
ties botween us are at an end. 1 will freely give 
you my daughter’s hand." 

Elben most joyfully consented. Amelia wept 
tears of joy. Wirtig himself joined their hands, 
still standing in tho doorway; and, instead of tho 
toast that was to be thundered forth at midnight by 
tho noisy guests, when the Great Unknown was to 
lay aside his incognito, was substituted one of con¬ 
gratulation at tho announcement of the betrothal. 


At length the adjutant, who had not yet been able 
to find a hoaring, said to Aloxis— 

" Suffer mo to speak a word to you, Master Archi¬ 
tect. Tho folks here are all crazy, it seems, and 
would fain make mo believe they know nothing 
about this smoke-brained steam-contriver, Scott. I 
know the machinist is here. Tell him that Prince 
Hector has sent mo to assure him of his forgiveness, 
and that ho pities his misfortune. 1 have brought 
his effects, and a considerable bounty from tho 
prince, sufllcient to indemnify him for all losses. 1 
will give them into your care, as 1 cannot wait any 
longer for his appearing.” 

Alexis promised to take charge of all; and was 
soon able to rejoice his uncle with the news that tho 
blood-thirsty French general had taken his departure 
from Miflelstein. 

Elben and Amelia were married. Alexis sent the 
effects of tho steam-machinist to the place of his re¬ 
treat, where they reached him in safety, and soon 
after loft Miflelstein, and before his unolo could find 
out his well-moant deception. Father Wirtig won¬ 
dered much to hear no more of his illustrious pa¬ 
tron ; but his wonder ended very unexpectedly one 
day that he received a letter, dated from Hanover. 
It was scribbled in bad Dutch, and ran thus:— 

"Intending very soon to leave this abominable 
Continent, and go back to Old England, I send you, 
noble-hearted man, the enclosed bank-noto, as com¬ 
pensation for the fine entertainment 1 had at your 
house. You will have learned, before this, who it 
waB that was concealed against his own will, and 
only to secure his own safety behind the reputation 
of tho Great Unknown. I work only with steam 
and smoke, in which I am not always successful, as 
my late experiment in tho prince's vessel fully 
proves. Tho treatise which I left at your house, 
entitled 'Brunei and the Tunnel,’ you may burn, if 
you like; for it seoms that silly fellow Brunei has , 
finished tho work, though I still insist that it 
cannot sucoeed without my assistance. I send my 
warm greetings to that marry fellow, Alexis, and 
your little, simpering Amy. If I have somowhat 
neglected tho latter, beg her to forgive mo; it is not 
boat generally to got tho displeasure of tho women. 
And for yourself, you comical old fellow that you 
are, farewell. William Scott.” 

After Father Wirtig had read this loiter, ho be- 
namo thoughtful; but mado not tho slightost remark. 
But, nevertheless, it was observed that, from that 
timo, ho road no more romnnees; again called Caleb 
by his own namo, Tobias; set the oaken table, bag¬ 
pipe, and Scottish kilclion to one sido; and hung the 
portrait of the Great Unknown in his cabinet. After 
the lapso of a few weeks, « Wunderbaren” was 
taken down from above tho door, and tho weary 
travoler was again cheered and entortained by the 
light of the venerable old star. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 

A TALE OF THE DARK OLD DAYS. 

BY HEART WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “ BERMOT O’BRIEN,” •• MARMADUKE WTVIL,” “ THE ROHAN TRAITOR,” 

“ CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 

O, waly, waly, gin loyo be bonny 
A little time while it is new; 

But when it ’a aulil, it wnxeth could, 

And fades awa’ lilco morning dew.—O ld Scottish Song. 


In the thirteenth century, vast tracts of land in tho 
richest, and at this day most highly cultivated and 
garden-likc, parts of England were covered with im¬ 
memorial forests of oak, such as aro so admirably 
described in the first volunto of Ivanhoe, which had 
“ probably witnessed the stately march of tho Homan 
legions,” and rung to tho keen blast of tho Latin 
trumpet. 

But little did the forests of merry England resem- 
blo tho vast and endless wildernesses of the west, 
where tho trees, standing up like gigunlic columns, 
serried almost as soldiers in their runks, aspiring 
heavenward each against each, pauso not to throw 
out limb or branch till they can count tliuir feet by 
hundreds, and sillier nothing that has vegetable life 
to grow beneath tho cold and killing shelter. 

In the English forests, on the contrary—and there 
bo some to-day which have listened to tho twanging 
bowstring of bold llobin and his greun-frocked mor- 
rymen—especially of those regions where tho oak 
prevails, the treus were less conspicuous for their 
huighl than admirable for the prodigious bulk of 
their short massive bolls, the vast proportions of their 
gnarled Briarean branches, and the immenso circum¬ 
ference of soil which thoy overspread with their 
grateful umbrage. 

These vegetable giants, soma of which flourish 
still, eight centuries ago recorded landmarks in tho 
Domesday book, requiring nmplo spaco and verge 
enough for the support of their lingo millennial lives, 
grew not in serried order, but were scattered here 
and there, over hill and dale, to which tiiuy suffered 
the prolific rains to penetrate, and the life-giving sun¬ 
beams to descend, and which, in consequence, were 
covered far and near with short rich emerald ver¬ 
dure. In places, indeed, where the soil was high 
and chalky, tho beech would invade the empire of 
its nobler brother, and then the closc-set, glistering, 
columnar stems, and the impenetrable foliage over¬ 
head, would leave the surface bare and sterile as in 
the woods primeval of tho western world. In others, 
where the ground was broken into steep knolls and 
deep gorges, the silvery birch and red-herried mount¬ 
ain ash would allernate their lightsome greenery 
with the dark glossy verdure of the broom, the holly, 
and the furze; while hero and there broad thyme- 
clad stretches would occur dotted with old gnarled 


thorn-bushes; or swampy brakes would intervene 
haunts of the tusky boar, tangled below with sallows 
and black alder, and overshadowed by great ashes. 
Still, on the whole, the sun could kindle up the dia¬ 
monds of Ilia daw upon the grass-flocks, and the mea¬ 
dow-sweets, through half the forest lands of Eng¬ 
land, and flowers of many a hue and perfume, the 
dog-rose and the eglantine, the honeysucklo and the 
virgin bower, bloomed not unseen, nor wasted all 
their sweetness, oven in tho deepest penetralia of the 
greenwoods. 

Nor did these sylvan regions lack denizens and 
dwellers other than tho wild beasts of tho chase, 
the red and fallow deer, tho gray wolf and the great 
wild boar so savagely protected by the forest Inws 
of tho hunter Norman, other even than tho merry 
docs and fairies of tho Saxon superstition, whose 
dark green dance-rings mayeven yet bo seen on many 
a solitary upland, in ninny n haunted hollow. 

The violence and fierce rapacity of England’s feu¬ 
dal lords had driven many, and these of the best blood 
of tho old race, to seek tho shellcr of nature’s fast¬ 
nesses, Ihc hill side and the wild wood. Many a thane 
and jarl, of Saxon or of Danish lineage, then donned 
the Lincoln green, nnd plied the axe, or twanged the 
bow, as foresters and outlaws; many a high-born 
maid and matron fled from the sanctuaries, power¬ 
less to save them, to the aisles of the sheltering for¬ 
est, too happy if 

For vest of pall, their lingers small, 

That wont o’er harp to stray, 

Its fleece might shear frnm the slaughtered deer 
To fence the cold away. 

Mnny a priest nnd prelate of England’s nneient peo¬ 
ple chanted tho priino or matins, without the aid of 
bell or candle, beneath n nobler canopy Ilian Ijio 
groined arches of York Minster, tho aisles, I mean, 
of God's primeval temple, the immemorial forest. 

For those were days whereof a eotemporaneons 
writer has left it written, upon record, “ that the 
serge frock of tho monk, and the wimple of Ilia 
high-bom lady, were ns fruitless to avert the Nor¬ 
man lance as the steel coat of tho warrior to tho 
hapless Saxon.” 

In all lands, in all ages, with all nations, wars, 
victories, and conquests are, and have been, and 
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shall be, the same yoaterday, and to-day, and for¬ 
ever ! bloodshed and cruolty, and lust and plunder! 
and the va victis of Iho pitiless Roman has swelled 
the war-cry on every conquered battle-field from his 
day downward to the vaunted mercies, boastful 
civilization of this nineteenth century! and we, who 
talk so eloquently of tho Dark Ages, we whodiscern 
so clearly the mote in each sister nation’s eye, yet 
mnrk not Iho beam in our own, wo, of whatever 
clime wo bo, or kin, or country, might porhaps be 
doing butter work, both for lime and for oternity, 
both for man and God, by ordering our own ways in 
faith, which is humbly, and in charity, which is 
kindly, than by answoring the ways of others in 
self-righteousness, which is blindly, and in self-con¬ 
fidence, which is arrogantly, wrongfully, and vainly. 

I preach to no man, to no nation, in particular; for 
it scorns to mo that all men, all nations, are in some 
sort mad at this present; all hurrying to enforce 
progress violently on their neighbors, when they 
should bo hastening to seek improvement hopefully, 
each one for himself; all reading, in the fearful signs 
of tho limes, judgments against others, when they 
should be discerning lessons for themselves. 

Rut so it has been from tho earliest syllable of re¬ 
corded timo, and so, I suppose, it will be to tho latest. 
Ho it was surely in tho days of which 1 write; tho 
dnys of England’s first, if not grcnlosl, reformer, 
Simon do Montfort, Earl of Leicester. Tho one 
sidu holding overy step in progress, however excel¬ 
lent, n perilous and fatal innovation; tho other, ovory 
check, however wholesome, a cruel and tyrannical 
restraint: tho emancipated slaves abusing their ac¬ 
quired liberty as slaves, licentiously; Iho victorious 
masters chastising thoir rebellious slaves, like mus¬ 
ters, bloodily I 

O but man, vain man, 

Most Ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence, liko an angry opo, 
l’lays such fnntustlo tricks, before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep— 

and should not we weep, rather than revilo, Iho na¬ 
tural filfulness, tho still recurring inconsistency, of 
man, which leads to this—ns all timo tells us, trum- 
pet-tongued, with voice historical—tlint any sin, 
might not I have said anymore, is, in soinosort, the 
eliild of circumstonco; and may bo Mis to-day, or 
His, or any one’s, but pcrchanco ours to-morrow. 


It was a forest, such as I have described, not very 
far from tho confines of threo fair shires, Warwick¬ 
shire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, lying n 
little to tho north of the highroad from Evesham, in 
tho former county, to Oxford, on which the last rnys 
of the summer sun wore falling aslant, a few dnys 
after the terrible fight of Evesham; in which, with 
the great Do Montfort, had fallen the power and 
pride of tho banded barons, and, for tho time, the 
hopes of England for constitutional security against 
monarchical oppression. 

No tovolier scene was evor lighted by a lovelier 


sunset'. At tho point whereat we will regard it, a 
narrow sandy cart track wound deviously down the 
lap between two softly rounded hills, following Iho 
sinuosities caused by tho jutting spurs of this or that, 
into a deep glen, filled with tangled coppice of hazel, 
alder, willows, and other shrubs which lovo the 
water, along which, to judge by the ear, rather than 
the eye, a powerful and copious brook rippled over 
a stony lied. 

The westernmost of tho two hills, between which 
tho true! descended, was a wild thymy common, 
stretching away, for abovo a mile, in a long gentle 
swell, to tho blue skirt of the forest which enclosed 
it. It was not bare, however, but was studded with 
great thorn bushes, here standing singly, here min¬ 
gled with clumps of sweelbriars, all interlaced and 
overrun with wild vines and honeysuckles, from 
which tho sunbeams, as they streamed down the 
slope, projected long blue shadows to Iho eastward, 
cool and quiet over the closing wild-flowora. 

On Iho other side of the road, tho eastern hill was 
steeper, and was broken by two rocky gorges, each 
sending forth a thread of water, which united in u 
little rill, flowing down side by side with tho cnrl- 
track, to join the brook in the bottom. The hanging 
wood which feathered theso ravines was, such as I 
have above described, composed of birch and mount¬ 
ain ash, with hero n doddered ivy bush, and there 
a glistering holly brake; but all tho knolls between 
were overspread, without buBh or underwood below, 
by the noblest specimens of that oak forest which 
is seen nowhoro else in such perfection as in the 
island of the free. 

Beyond the brook, however, which was traversed 
by a rough wood-bridge, the growth of wood, and 
probably tho soil, was of a very different character. 
Tho land roso southward, in a very slow ascent of 
perhaps threo miles, nil covered with a gigantic 
growth of beeches, standing close together, with 
only moss, and tho sero leaves of tho past year be¬ 
neath them. Through theso beech woods, the nar¬ 
row way, which scarcely exceeded ten feet in width, 
ran in a direct line, overarched with tho sun-proof 
branches, liko an interminable gothic vault of the 
deepest gloom; and whore, at Iho summit of the 
ridge, it opened upon cleared country, crossing a 
glimpse of sun-lighted sky, tho aperturo appeared 
scarce larger than the eye of n ncodlo. 

Tho scene was almost as calm and still as it was 
beautiful; a few hares only wero limping lazily to 
and fro on Iho common to the west, cropping Iho 
wild thyme and sweet marjoram, and n single thrush 
was piping his clear strain from out the thorn-bushes, 
for the advance of summer had silenced tho most of 
his songful brethren. 

So very still was tho evening, and so serene tho 
skies above, that tho very breeze wns asleep; and 
that fitful melancholy song of tho tree tops, and the 
air, which is so seldom tuneless, had died away with 
the decline of daylight. 

Who would liavu dreamed that even then a storm 
was brewing ? 
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Suddenly, amid Ilia silence of solitudo and nature, 
tho cleur voico of a woman was heard, or would 
have been, had thcro been aught beside the Imres 
and the thrush to hear it, coining from the beech- 
woods beyond tho bridge, to the left of tho road, as 
you look southward; and now that your cyo is culled 
to it, through the medium of your ear, you can dis¬ 
tinguish a slender spire of misty smoke, curling up 
far away over the tree tops. 

Nearer it cumc and nearer, and now the words 
■night bo distinguished, lliu simple plaintive words 
of an old-time Scottish bulled, sung by a sweet solt 
voice, not without considerable com|wss, to un old 
long-forgotten tune; and now the singer emerged 
from tho blended stems of the beech trees, and com¬ 
ing up tho road, paused a moment the bridge, to 
look on the lightsome scene. 

She wns a lull, slight, very graceful girl,ofcightecn 
or niuctccn years, clad simply, as a peasant maiden, 
with a high-collared jerkin of russet cloth fitting close¬ 
ly to her shape, not much dissimilur in Ibnn tolhubody 
of a modern riding habit, and a short jupu of bright 
mazarine blue woolen stud'. The jerkin, however, 
high as it was, had two or three of tho upper clasps 
unfastened, und displayed a throat as smooth and as 
white us ivory, encompassed by a band of black vel¬ 
vet, from which a small silver cross hung down upon 
tho first swell of a bosom hardly less pure than tho 
holy image it supported. 

The rest of her dress consisted of a pair of snow- 
whito hose, with mazarino blue clocks, seating oil*as 
trim an ankle, and as well arched an instep, ns sup¬ 
ported the proudest dame of King Henry’s court, 
and a pair of neat slippers, with silver buckles; sho 
wore no hood or hat, for tho heat of the dny had 
passed, and the eve wns soil and genial; hut sho 
had silver enr-rings in her curs, and n large bunch of 
ribbons, matching tho color of her jupe, in tho left 
plait of her beautiful auburn hair, which was braided 
quite close to tho contour of a head singularly classic 
in its shupo, and well set upon her shoulders. Her 
features were regular, with largo deep blue eyes, 
lips exquisitely colored, though tho rest of her com¬ 
plexion was fuir, and almost pale, and an expression 
of the most perfect innocence and softness that over 
snt upon tho lineaments of a woman. Thero wns, 
however, a glance of merriment in the soft bluo eyes, 
and a curl in tho rosy lip, which would have told 
the physiognomist, that if she had more than all a 
true woman’s gentleness, sho lacked not altogether 
the mirlhfulness and spirit which are also attributes 
of a true woman. 

She could lie nothing but a simple peasant maid, 
at best the duughtcr of somo forest franklin, in her 
justaucorps of russet, and her jupe ofbluc, with her 
light water pail swinging from her fair hand, ns sho 
crossed tho rudo bridge, and came slowly up tho road 
into tho sunlight, now stooping to gather a violet 
for her bosom—sweets to tho sweet—now pausing 
to listen to the thrush’s melody, for he caroled on un¬ 
scared by her light footstep. 

But how should peasant maid, or even franklin’s 


daughter, have won thnt step of mingled grace and 
pride, that high-born air, gentle, yet self-possessed, 
that mien that bespoke her one—though 1 ublior the 
term—of nature’s aristocracy ? 

On she went, innocent and fancy free, but quick¬ 
ening now her steps, as the sun sank below tho tops 
of the lull trees, und dee|ier shadows fell over tho 
wootllund scenery. 

She wound her way up tho road Iwtwcen the hills, 
and turning short to tho right hand, as sho reached 
the first of tho two gorges I have spoken of, in the 
eastern hill, entured it, und was lost to sight from 
the road ; but we will uecompany her. 

The ravine, down which a little crystal stream 
trickled over bright pebbles, wns not ubove fifty yards 
long before it wus wullcd up by a precipitous face of 
rock; but in that fifty yards itmado three abrupt zig- 
zugs, at cachof which there wus u little full of a toot 
or two, no more; tho faintly traced footpath, which 
ran side by sido with the rivulet, uscendiug each 
obstruction by one or two rudo steps hewn out of tho 
rock. 

On passing the third angle, tho whole picture lay 
before you, und the causo of the mnideii’a visit like¬ 
wise ; for hero, at its utmost limit, tho ravine ex¬ 
panded into a tiny amphitheatre of mimio dills, 
crowned with luxuriunl underwood; and from tho 
wall of rock in front, at some four fuel from the level 
of its base, a living spring shot out, in n jet of six 
inches diameter, at a curve so boldly arched, ns in¬ 
dicated tho force with which it wus projected. Tho 
early monks, it would nppeur, had discovered tho 
natural beauties of this secluded spot, as, indued, in 
the wildest and darkest times, they nppeur to havo 
done throughout England, perhaps throughout tho 
world, for, in every land that I have seen or read of, 
the site of a inonustic house is a situation of rare 
romantic beauty. A largo stone basin, over tho lip 
of which the stream Mowed into its natural channel, 
received the limpid water us it fell; und ulrovo the 
source a pointed niclio, surmounted by 11 groined cu- 
nopy, and containing a rudo effigy of the Virgin mo¬ 
ther, and tho blessed child, hallowed the druught at 
once, and claimed the homage of the drinkers. 

Tho maiden, ns sho entered tho small circle, bowed 
her knee, and crossed herself; and then, having set 
down her bucket by the rivulet’s side, advanced to 
a sort of prie dieu ruggedly wrought in stone, and 
kneeling before tho object of her sincere devotion, 
with downcast eyes, and humble heart, recited the 
prescribed prayers of tho church, chanted her Avo 
Maria, and arose as innocent and beautiful a girl ns 
tho sun of England has shona down upon, or then, 
or since, until now. 

This duty done, sho raised a little of the water in 
an iron cup, chained to the lip of the basin, and lasted 
it, before sho filled her bucket, not from that hal¬ 
lowed fountain, but from the stream below. Lifting 
tho vessel lightly to her head, sho balanced it thero 
with perfect case, and swaying her lithe and grace¬ 
ful figure to and fro, so that she spilled no drop of 
its contents, she returned slowly, but with a light- 
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some heart, toward the road by which she had 
come. 

Alas! how soon is a lightsome heart lost, and if 
lost once, how seldom is its liglitsomencss regained! 

Just ns site turned into tho cart-track, sha started 
truck in terror; for close at her elbow, his horse’s 
hoofs unheard in tho deep sand, as he breathed his 
steed down tho hill, appeared—most dreadful of all 
visions to a Saxon maiden—tho tall form of a Nor- 
mnn noble. 

His keen-cut aquiline features, his sinewy, yet 
slender frame, his pomp, his pride, displayed in every 
gesture, his garb, his arms, his very charger, all be¬ 
spoke it. 

Sho started, with a slight low cry, dropping tho 
bucket from her head as she did so, and for a mo¬ 
ment stood irresolute, whether she should not fly. 
The usolossness of such a movement, it is probable, 
decided hor; for, though sho turned as palo as a mar¬ 
ble slaluo, and clasped her hnnds togelhor, and half 
breathed a prayer for mercy, sho stood still, gazing 
into his face with an expression of mingled fear and 
supplication. 

A half smilo crossed the face of the young Nor¬ 
man. “ Fear naught from me, my maid,” he said, 
reading her feelings at a glance. “ At no time have 
I ever wronged a woman; and were I bad enough 
to do so, I should now lack the time and will alike, 
seeing that my horse cannot win another mile, even 
for lifu, and that ere half an hour I might ask mor- 
ey, if I would, but that I know I should not And it.” 

“Of whom?” she asked quickly, with all hor 
womnn sympathies awakened, or ere her fears had 
altogether passed away, at hearing of another’s 
poril. “ Of whom should you ask raorcy ? you, who 
are a Norman and a noble ?” 

“ Many a Norman noble,” he replied, clasping his 
hands together in his grief, forgotful of his own dun- 
ger, “ asked it but found it not, within a week at 
bloody-” 

“ What,” sho exclaimed, her eyes flashing, as sho 
interrupted him, with keen excitement, “ what, did 
yon fight at Evesham ? aro you pursued and in poril ? 
Then you fought with the glorious Earl of Leices¬ 
ter? Then you fought for Englund?” 

“ It will avail mo nothing to deny it, evon if you 
should have heart to betray mo; my pursuers aro 
within a mile, my horro can go no farther; nor can 
one man fight hopefully against a score, much less 
against a hundred.” 

“ I betray no man. 13ut to confess it lias saved 
you. De Monlfort was tho Englishman’s best friend; 
our foresters all fought beside him. My futlior, too, 
and both my brolhrcn, but they, all glory to our Lady 
of the Well! have 'scaped both slaughter and pursuit; 
and, though as yet Ihoy roturn not homo, they are 
befriended, thoy aro safe. And, for their sake, their 
comrade shall ho safe also. Come, como, young 
horseman, follow mo, I will save you.” 

Life is daar, even to tho most wretched; how dear, 
then, (o tho young and happy; how slight tho chance 
soever, to that chance man will cling to the last 


gasp. Brave as he was, and desperate of life, hope 
stole again nt her words, and at the confident tono 
in which situ spoko, into the heart, but now so de¬ 
sponding, of Sir Courtenay St. Kcgis. 

“ I will trust, I will follow you, were it to death, 
not safety.” 

“Quick! then, quick!” sho exclaimed; “I think I 
hear thoir horses and their harness. Quick! thero 
is little enough limo to do it.” And snatching up 
tho pnii, which sho had dropped, sho ran so fleotly 
down tho hill, that ho was hard set, on bis jaded 
horse, to keep up with her. 

As soon as sho had crossed tho bridge, howuver 
she sprang up the steep bonk on the leflof tho sandy 
road, and awaited him. 

“ Full him up here , here, so that you can set foot 
on the bank, in this dark shadow; and now, see you 
this narrow path, and that glimmer through tho trees? 
Thero is our collage, no cue is in it now but my old 
blind and bclploss grandsiro; yet, go not near it, for 
his cars aro quick as his eyes arc dim. Before you 
reach it you will see tho stable; it is empty now; 
enter it, mount tho loft, and cnsconco yourself under 
tho hay, as quietly as you may, for tabby is thero 
with her kittens, and, even if 'they search for you, 
sho undisturbed shull bo your safeguard.” 

“ But you! I cannot leave you hero; tho horse, too, 
will betray you. As man, knight, gentleman, I may 
not purchase life by a woman’s death, and should 
they find you here, your death is certain.” 

"Fear for mo nothing. Ho were n forester, in¬ 
deed, who should find me among thoso shadows, 
after nightfall—find me, who am tho forest’s daugh¬ 
ter ! Do as I bid you. When the moon rises o’er 
tho tree tops, if thoy be gone, I will bring you food. 
Hush ! Hark! they come indeed! Go! go! if you 
would not slay us both; obey me.” 

And, with the word, before ho could remonstrato 
farther, casting hor pail into the alders by tho stream, 
sho sprang lightly to tho horse’s back, then striking 
him sharply with tho end of tho bridle-reins, wheeled 
him into the beech-wood, on tho other sido tho road, 
close to the edge of tho swampy thicket, and, in n 
moment, was swallowed up in the thick and raylcss 
gloom, which filled that portion of tho forest as with 
a palpable prcscnco; although, on tho road beyond 
tho bridge, tho light still lingered lovingly, so that * 
the deep track of St. Kcgis’ charger, through tho 
sand, was distinctly visible, until it was lost in tho 
shadow of tho beeches. 

Whilo Courtenay yet stood undecided how to act, 
just within tho shelter of tho friendly gloom, with 
clash and clang, and whoop and halloo, ns if in tho 
pursuit of somo sylvan quarry, a band of at least a 
hundred horso wheeled down the gorge between the 
hills, and thundered along, toward tho bridge, fust 
and furious. 

Rushing backward soma twenty paces into tho 
shadow, the hunted soldier flung himself down upon 
tho moss, sccuro that no human cyn could pierco 
that tnoro than midnight darkness, and thut no in¬ 
stinct, save tho hounds’, could trace him to hiscovert. 
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Within five minutes they came rushing past him 
like a whirlwind, and ho could hear the voice of the 
leader, which ho recognized at once as that of an 
old hereditary foemnn, exulting that, within on hour, 
hia life-blood would have quenched the feud of ages. 

Another voice took up the word— 11 Wore it not 
better, noble sir, to alight, and search for his horse- 
trocks, if he have held right on?” 

For a second, the young knight’s heart stood still, 
and ho held his breath in that hideous moment of 
suspense. 

ltut Iho reply camo, almost instantaneous, haughty 
and curl, though well nigh drowned by the clang of 
hoofs and harness. 

u For what, Sir Fool?” it said; “is it togive him 
breathing spaeo and luw? ilavo wo not tracked 
him hither by tho slot? Whcro should he be but 
onward ? A deer could scarce thrid these trunks, 
much less n horse and rider. On, gentlemen! I'll 
back my vengeance, ogainst a sleuth-hound’s nose, 
on tho track of a St. Regis !” 

And on they swept into the deepest of the forest, 
tho sounds of thoir stormy passage dying away, so 
rapidly they rode, till all again was silent. 

Then Courtenay arose from the moss, and groping 
his way darkly onward, toward tho half-seen glim¬ 
mering of Iho sky, which tho forest maid had pointed 
him, soon rcnchcd a little hollow; wherein, sur¬ 
rounded by two cleared fields, and a trim garden, 
nestled n pretty cottage, half overrun with clematis 
and woodbine, with a bright fire flashing through its 
diamond casements with a cheerful lustre. A little 
wuy without tho garden, ho readily discerned tho 
stable she had told him of, and, mounting tho rude 
ladder to the hay-loft, so discreetly that tho mater¬ 
nal tabby moved not from her feline brood, buried 
himself over-head in tho hay, where, overdone with 
fatigue, and spent with tho reaction of so terrible 
excitement, he soon sank into deep and dreamless 
slumber, while she, his bravo and fair preserver, yet 
risked, in his behalf, the perilsof the midnight forest. 

True typo of man, tho ever-selflsh! woman, the 
ever true, ever dovoted I 

But, for this time at least, she ran no farther peril; 
for having noted that the pursuers rode straight on¬ 
ward, and knowing that tho road, after it opened on 
the moors beyond tho wood, was so hnrd for miles 
as to betray no footprint, she look her way, at a foot¬ 
pace, through'tho miry wood-paths, toward a Saxon 
outlaw’s hut, only intent on throwing the pursuers 
on a false track, when they should have found their 
error. 

This, by tho blending of the woman's wit with 
tho forester’s shrewd instinct, was readily accom¬ 
plished. The horse was cleaned and well fed, and 
re-invigorated with condiments, well known in those 
days, now forgotten. Long before midnight he was 
led into another road, tending direct to Warwick, 
and cast loose, with a furze bush fastened to his 
crupper, and a fierce lash on his haunches. 

Dawn found the charger at the gates of Warwick, 
while his lord’s baffled pursuers were resting at Stow, 
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full fifty miles to the southward; to be recalled 
thence, on tho following day, by tho tidings that their 
enemy’s horse hod been taken, and by a flying ru¬ 
mor that he had been seen, re-mounled, and press¬ 
ing hotly northward. 

For three months nothing moro was heard in the 
court of Courtenay St. Regis; for the Norman noble 
had donned the green of the Saxon outlaw, and was 
dwelling, safe and unsuspected, under tho roof of 
Harold Ilawksworlh, a man of blood as ancient as 
his own, the stoutest friend of Simon Monlforl, Iho 
father of Iho Flower of tho Forest, for so was Ma¬ 
rian Ilawksworlh called, throughout the forest re¬ 
gion, of wliiuli she was, indeed, tho brightest blos¬ 
som. 

Three months to Courtenay St. Regis of wildest 
sport, mingled with sweetest wooing, for opportu¬ 
nity, and solitude, saving the presence of one lovely 
woman, will breed soft fancies in the head of tho 
storncst of the sterner sex; and Courtenay was not 
of Iho sternest. 

He was bound to her, also, by lies of immortal 
gratitude ; she was lovely, and he loved; and she 
loved also, how fur more devotedly and truly. I 
tell not tho old tale; for sho was pure as slio was 
fond, and, had ho tempted, even then, she had not 
fallen. But, to do Courtenay justice, ho templed not, 
nor would have wronged her for his life. 

Nay ! hopeless of returning to his former sphere, 
of resuming the Norman and the noble, he dreamed 
of happiness as tho Saxon outlaw, with that sweet 
flower to cherish in his bosom. 

Within three months from that strange meeting, 
sho was wooed and won; tho bridal day was fixed, 
tho bridal wreath was woven. 

But, on tho bridal evening, a wondrous rumor 
spread through tho precincts of the forest, and, be¬ 
fore midnight, the rumor had grown into certainty. 

Prince Edward, who had leaned to clemency from 
tho beginning, had brought his royal father to tho 
side of mercy; and hero was a royul proclamation 
of amnesty to all the Into insurgent barons, with a 
few rare exceptions, who should repair within Ihrco 
days to York, there to do liomago to the king; and to 
all men of low degree, a pardon unconditional. 

Thcro was great joy in Iho forest, for scarce n 
green frock of them all but had twanged liowslring 
for Da Monlforl. Great joy to all, save Marian; for 
if ho would not slight the royal grace, St. Regis must 
set forth upon that very night, an unwed bridegroom, 
from his betrothed, but not his bride. 

Yet even Murian, though subdued, was not sor¬ 
rowful. How should sho sorrow nt wlint made him 
glad, him whom sho loved so dearly, trusted so fully ? 
No, though her eyes swam ns she kissed him, and 
waved her last adieu, os turning often in his snddle 
for one more parting glance, he crossed tho sandy 
hill, leaving her under the pale moon, whero they 
first had met, hard by the holy well, she was not 
sorrowful. 

For he had promised to return, within ten days, 
andclaimhis woodland bride; and she—believed him. 
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Alas ! for tho Forest Flower I 

Week* passed, months fleeted onward, a whole 
year had expired, and no tidings had reached Marian 
of St. Regis, except one hurried scroll, when he had 
heen ulrendy two months absent, complaining "that 
tho king still suspected him, and would not suffer 
him to quit tho precincts of the court.” 

Such was the policy of Henry, it was known, to¬ 
ward others; and, therefore, in despite of hope, Ma¬ 
rian still hoped j in despite of trust, still trusted. 

It is written, that hopo deferred maketh the heart 
sick, and Marian’s heart was sickening. 

On a bright, silent summer evening, on such an 
evening as that on which sho saved his life, the fa¬ 
tal tidings came, confirmed beyond all question, 
“ Courtenay St. Regis, wedded to lady Adeliae Filz- 
osbcrl!” 

That was the frost that blighted her. 


Even from that hour the Flower of the Forest 
faded. 

Before the first snows of winter had whitened 
hill and dalo, they had laid her in the consecrated 
ground, according to her own request, hard by her 
favorite fountain; but it was not her gentle spirit 
which dictated tho epitaph, which may be seen to 
this day, sculptured in the rook, to the right of the 
virgin’s niche. 

2)e«:e JLfcs 

THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 

COURTENAY ST. REGIS SLEW IIER BODY. 
by mary’s grace, 

HE SLEW NOT HER SOUL ALSO. 

REQUIESCAT. 
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